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LONDON, Oct. 3rd, 1903. 
September brought us appreciably nearer 


AMonth to the  be- 
ginning of 
the end of 
the Ministry whose as- 
cendency will be memor- 
able in our history as the 
culminating point of the 
worst tendencies of our 
time. Indolence, insuffi- 
ciency, lack of foresight, 
and all the vices of luxury 
and ease, combined with 
a spirit of arrogance and 
aggression, have inflicted 
upon the United King- 
dom a penalty which, if 
measured by the capital- 
ized value of the increased 
annual cost of the army 
and navy, the twenty-five 
per cent. depreciation of 
the value of Consols, and 
the actual outlay in the 
South African war, can 
hardly fall much short of 
a thousand million ster- 
ling. The indemnity 
levied by victorious Ger- 
many from prostrate 
France fades into insig- 
nificaace beside the 
gigantic fine upon British 


° 
Crisis. 


taxpayers. 

















By special permission of the proprietors of “ Punch? 
The Predominant Partner. 


Lady Macbeth—Mr. CH-MB-RL-N. Macbeth—Mr. B-vF-r. 


Lapy MAcBETH (about to retire): ‘Give me the dagger lying disengaged, 
I'll do it on my own.” 
Shakespeare (Birmingham edition’, Macbeth, Act II., Scene 2. 
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Such is the immediate and direct penalty 
for the national apostacies from true principles which 


resulted from the return 
of a Unionist majority. 
At the pre- 


Lord Milner’s cent moment 


Decision. 7 
of writing, 


and for a fortnight past, 
Britain has been without 
a regularly constituted 
Government. The 
Cabinet has been in sus- 
pension. Four Ministers 
of Cabinet rank and the 
Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury have resigned 
their portfolios. Mr. 
Balfour has for nearly 
three weeks been engaged 
in an unavailing effort to 
fill their places. A dead 
set was made on Lord 
Milner, in order to in- 
duce him to succeed Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Colo- 
nial Office. But although 
the post of High Com- 
missioner for South Africa 
is not exactly what the 
Americans call a soft job, 
it is an ideal situation 
compared to that of act- 
ing as Mr, Chamberlain’s 
warming-pan. Until the 
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dissolution sweeps the Unionists out of office, LorJ 
Milner was not the man to have resisted the great 
pressure brought to bear upon him to lend the support 
of his name in hope of giving a new lease of life to an 
administration that is tottering on the verge of ruin. 
But it is evident that Lord Milner thought there was 
too little chance of his being able to pluck the 
Government as “a brand from the burning,” and 
therefore, after hearing everything which Mr. Balfour 
could urge in favour of the reconstituted Ministry, he 
seems to have decided that it was not good enough, and 
went back to Carlsbad to finish his cure. Wise man, 
Lord Milner! The instinct of self-preservation has 
not been impaired. by his experience in South Africa. 
' In a month crowded with “ crises,” 
The Spilling . ‘ : 3 
of the sensational items of information 
the Free Trade have been many, and until the very 
Ministers. end of the month the resignation of 
Mr. Chamberlain would have been regarded as the 
most startling episode in the exciting annals of Sep- 
tember. But Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation has been 
thrown into the shade by the extraordinary scandal, 
fully described in the Character Sketch of the fallen 
Prime Minister, which destroyed at one fell 
blow the great reputation of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
From the letter of Lord George Hamilton, and the 
statement of Mr. Ritchie, it is clear that Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain met their colleagues in Cabinet 
Council, and led the discussion to such a point as to 
convince both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Secretary for India that Mr. Balfour was committed 
to a policy of Protection, and that Mr. Chamberlain 
was to remain in the Cabinet in order to propel his 
chief ‘along the downward path. In this belief they 
resigned, and then discovered too late that five days 
before the Cabinet Council was held Mr. Chamberlain 
had handed in his resignation, and Mr. Balfour had it 
in his pocket at the very moment when he led two 
at least of his colleagues to resign their offices in the 
erroneous belief that Mr. Chamberlain was to remain 
in the Cabinet to inspire and to direct its policy: 
This discovery naturally produced a profound sensa- 
tion, the result of which is likely to be fatal to the 
Prime Minister, even if he does succeed in getting 
together a scratch pack of new colleagues. He may 
postpone the dissolution to the New Year, but the 
new Cabinet can hardly last more than a few months. 
Although Mr. Chamberlain’s resig- 
‘ Mr. Chambzrlain’s Nation had been discounted by the 
Confession. way in which Mr. Ritchie and the 
Free Trade Ministers were jockeyed 
out of the Cabinet, it will remain as a notable land- 
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A Dutch View of Mr. Chamberlain’s Resignation. 


mark in contemporary politics. In the first place it 
is a confession of great miscalculation. Mr, Cham- 
berlain tells us that he believed he could propose the 
reversal of the fiscal policy under which Britain has 
prospered so immensely the last fifty years, without 
exposing himself to the attack of the Liberal Party. 
This is thoroughly characteristic. Mr. Chamberlain 
was quite sure Kruger would not fight, and we have 
had to pay £230,000,000 as the consequence of that 
mistake. Mr. Chamberlain was quite sure the 
Liberals would not fight, and he has had to forfeit 
office as a penalty for such a mistake in reading the 
probabilities of the future. His letter also contains 
an admission that the majority of the nation is so 
bitterly opposed to his Food Tax, as to put the 
adoption of the Preferential system outside the pale of 
practical politics. Hz evidently did not anticipate 
this six months ago. Yet this statesman, self-convicted 
of this double blunder, confidently appeals for a 
renewal of public support. 
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It would seem from the altered tone 
of the organs controlled by Mr. 
Chamberlain that the fallen Colonial 
Minister has made one other mis- 
calculation, and that he is preparing to act upon it. 
He, or those who speak in his name, have cordially 
repented the frank admission contained in his letter 
of the 9th ult., and are now of opinion that they can 
force food taxes upon the country, oust Mr. Balfour, 
and instal Mr. Chamberlain in power as Prime 
Minister. It is a fool’s paradise. But that is the 
habitual habitat of Mr. Chamberlain. In the slang 
of the Joeite organs Mr. Balfour is to be Stellenbosched 
and the King is to send for the great statesman who 
alone has the courage of his convictions, etc., etc. 
This only means that Mr. Balfour and _ the 
Unionist party are doomed to destruction, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain means to make his calling and elec- 
tionsure. It is a just Nemesis. The policy of calcu- 
lated perjury which deceived the country about the 
Jameson Raid, the policy of bluff and deceit which 
tricked Mr. Kruger into war, have had their natural 
sequel in the dirty trick which spilled Mr. Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton ; and now, it would seem, 
it is the turn of Mr, Balfour to perish by the fratricidal 
hand of the colleague on whose behalf he has sacri- 
ficed everything. 

Never was 

any speech 

waited for 

with such 

anxiety as Mr. Balfour’s 

address to the Conserva- 

tive Caucus at Sheffield, 

and seldom has_ general 

expectation been so cruelly 

disappointed. Mr. Balfour 

satisfied nobody. He re- 

pudiated what he called 

Cobdenism, and then 

demonstrated to his own 

satisfaction that Cobden 

himself had done the same 

thing. He talked largely 

about fighting tariffs by 

tariffs, but in the same 

breath declared that it was 

absolutely impossible to 

persuade the English peo- 


The 
Next Victim. 


Mr. Balfour’s 
Speech. 
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Balfour knows perfectly well, there is no possibility of 
real retaliation unless we can tax both foodstuffs and 
raw materials. He protested his determination to lead 
the party, although every one who heard him knew that 
he only leads the party as the baby in the perambulator 
leads its nurse. Even now, when the nurse has let go 
of the handle, the baby is running down hill with the 
impetus imparted by the nurse’s parting shove. Mr. 
Maxse, Mr. Chamberlain’s literary henchman, it may 
be noted, frankly declares war against Mr. Balfour in 
the WVational Review. ‘The rupture between the two 
men, he says, is complete, and Mr. Balfour must go 
under, Thus does Joseph turn and rend those who 
trusted in him for their safety in the day of peril. 
At Sheffield, the Protectionists who 
What the for many years have controlled the 
Country thinks. Conservative Caucus, talked very 
largely about the extraordinary rally 
of popular opinion to Mr, Chamberlain’s Food Tax 
programme. Meantime, as Mr. Maxse somewhat 
bitterly complains, no Unionist candidate has yet 
dared to face any constituency with a Food Tax 
programme. Last month they lost another seat 
in Scotland at St. Andrews, and only escaped defeat 
at Rochester by repudiating this programme. The 
Trades Union Congress almost unanimously denounced 
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tion of their daily bread.  Protegraph oy; 


Yet, as everyone but Mr. 


[Anight. 


An Unwonted Sight in England--General French’s Cavalry on the March. 
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tion at 1,000 words. The 
question arises whether the 
salary of the Prime Minister 
should not be raised so as 
to obviate the necessity 
under which he appears 
to be, of trying to turn 
an honest penny by charg- 
ing the public a fancy price 
for his political reflections 
upon subjects of the day. 
For the education of the 
electorate, the Prime Minis- 
ter must have desired the 
largest possible circulation 
of the contents of his pam- 
phlet. But he set up a tariff 
wall between his ideasand the 
nation, with the result that 
observations which might 
have been read by millions 
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The Military Manceuvres in England: Swimming Horses over a River. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as mischievous, and every 
Conference held by the trade-unionists and co-operative 
societies throughout the country says the same thing. 
The Daily Mail, despairing of Mr. Balfour, has suddenly 
rallied to Mr. Chamberlain, but its peripatetic inter- 
viewer in East Anglia reports that the labourers are 
sO savage at the mere suggestion of a food tax that 
there would be serious danger of bread riots if any one 
seriously advocated Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme in the 
Eastern Counties. Meantime the Colonies are 
curiously apathetic. Australia-refuses to be ‘enthused,’ 
and Canada, through Sir W. Laurier, has given us 
plainly to understand that she would rather sever her 
connection with the Empire than consent to any 
such restriction upon her present liberty of legislation 
as is the indispensable corollary of an attempt to 
establish the systém of Imperial preference. 

One of the oddest incidents of a 

Limiting - 3 
the month full of strange surprises was 
Cireulation of the publication by Messrs. Longman, 
Ideas, : 

Green and Co. of a more or less 
philosophic and didettante exercitation by Mr. Balfour 
on Insular Free Trade, in a pamphlet issued and 
sold at the price of one shilling. The whole essay 
could have been printed on one page of a morning 
newspaper. But the publishers issued a notice to the 
press indicating the maximum of permissible quota- 








have only reached the cyes 
of thousands. But, _per- 
haps, Mr. Balfour’ disap- 
proves of dumping his ideas 
at too*cheap a rate upon the home market. Mr. 
Murray made no such restriction of the thousand 
words maximum quotation when he published Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ Bulgarian Horrors”; but then Mr. 
Gladstone believed in the masses of the people, 
whereas Mr. Balfour only seems to believe in those 
who can afford a shilling for an édttion de luxe of 
matter that could be sold for a profit at a penny. 

The vacancy created in Rochester 
by the death of Lord Salisbury which 
called Lord Cranborne to the House 
of Lords, resulted in the return of a 
popular local Unionist, who demanded Protection for 
the cement manufacturers, and denounced the imposi- 
tion of taxes on food. The majority was 521 against 
479, by which the seat was won by his predecessor. 
Although this occasions no change in the balance of 
parties, the tide of success has been running so strongly 
in favour of the Liberals lately that the mere retention 
of a seat filled the Ministerialists with extravagant 
joy. Even Mr. Chamberlain, whose food-taxes had 
been explicitly repudiated by the new Member, hailed 
his election as a “great victory.” As a matter of 
fact, it is asserted by those who went through the 
election that it was really decided on grounds which 
had little relation to Imperial issues. Beer and 
money carried the day, as they have often done before 
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Rochester 
Election. 
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in cathedral towns. The defeat of Sir Harry Johnston 
is to be regretted on many grounds, He is still a 
young man. Young men who have had wide ex- 
perience in responsible posts, and who still preserve 
freshness of mind and originality of ideas, are so rare 
in the world that when one of them happens to aspire 
to a seat in the House his advent should be hailed 
with enthusiasm, The good fight which Sir Harry made 
at Rochester will, however, secure him ample choice of 
constituencies at the coming General Election. 

Vienna has last month had the unique 
experience of welcoming, as guests of 
the Emperor-King, the King of 
England, the Kaiser of Germany, 
and the Tsar of Russia. Of the three the first was the 
jolliest, the second the most demonstrative, and the third 
the most important. ‘The whole world waited to hear 
whether at the meeting of the Tsar and the Emperor- 
King any words of comfort would be heard on the 
subject of Macedonia. The speeches at the banquet 
offer but meagre satisfaction to the universal hope. 
The alliance or understanding stiil holds which binds 
the two Emperors together in their Balkan policy ; 
but it does not yet appear that they trust their alliance 
enough to make it effective to enforce the execution 
of their reforms. The Tsar said :— 


Our cordial understanding and the perfect harmony which 
results from it in the action of our Governments are, as your 
Majesty said, a precious pledge for the success of the great work 
of pacification which we have undertaken in common accord. 
The humanitarian object which we pursue excludes all partiality ; 
and it must be attained by firmness and perseverance, and the use 
of the most appropriate means fora real and lasting appeasement. 
Our efforts will, at the same time, I hope, contribute to the con- 
solidation of the general peace. 

But what do the allied Powers mean 
a still- 


The Tsar 


a 
Vienna. 


That was all. 
to do? Hitherto, they have only emitted 
born scheme of suggested reforms, which the Sultan 
accepted with alacrity, and at once proceeded to show 
his appreciation of their value by ordering the exter- 
mination of the population of Macedonia. ‘That can 
hardly be a result desired by either Sovereign. But 
it does not yet appear that either of them will do 
anything even to compel the Sultan to allow the 
Miiitary Attachés to accompany the forces with which 
the Turks are denuding the country in order to starve 
the rebels into submission. 

How nervously the Powers shrink 


The ‘ 
Killing Out from the risk of war 1s proved by the 
of the apparent callousness with which they 
Macedonians. 7 ; r 
allow the Turks to apply to Mace- 


donia the policy which Lord Kitchener found so 
efficacious in South Africa. The Macedonians are 
thicker on the ground than the Boers. The Turks 
do their devastation less scientifically, with savage 
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M. de Pleske. 


Successor to M. de Witte as Russian Finance Minister. 


accompaniments distasteful even to Jingoes, but the 
work of denuding the country by fire and sword in order 
to starve the natives into a submission which no 
operations in the field could extort is our British 
patent. Even now, eighteen months after peace, there 
are probably more women and children suffering the 
pangs of hunger in South Africa as the result of the 
sweeping operations of our Army than there are in 
Macedonia. Hence the probability that English 
protests will be heard with mocking smile by the 
military masters of Europe. Austria and Russia have 
the thing in hand, and they will do nothing that will 


endanger the general peace. Better, they argue, 
that the Macedonians should perish rather than 
the world should be plunged into a_ general 
war. If any independent Power would take a vigorous 


initiative, the Concert might be re-established for the 
purpose of naval coercion applied at Constantinople ; 
but the British Government, bankrupt in prestige, 
distracted by divisions, and paralysed by the Report of 
the War Office Commission, is in no position to attempt 
to take the lead of Europe. Besides, where would be 
the moral authority of a Government which would have 
to begin by confessing that all the trouble has arisen 


because of its own action in 1878? 
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Hell, therefore, having been let 

ec . ° 
Responsibility loose in Macedonia as the result of 
for British Peace with Honour, is to be 
the Massacres. )owed to remain as a permanent 
arrangement because of the results of our vindication 
of British ascendency in South Africa. It is hard on 
tne Macedonians, no doubt, especially on the women, 
who are subjected to the last extremity of outrage, 
and the little children, who are dying of starvation. 
But it is in these horrors we see the natural, in- 
evitable, and well-foreseen consequences of the fool- 
fury of British Jingoism. ‘These thousands of helpless 
victims are being as much butchered to make a 
British Jingo holiday as the gladiators who died to 
amuse the Roman sightseers in the Coliseum. ‘The 


only difference is that the Roman took his holiday to’ 


enjoy the butchery, whereas the British Tingo takes 
his holiday first, and professes to be_ horribly 
shocked when the butchery comes on afterwards. 
When Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, with 
Mr. Balfour in their train, came home from Berlin in 
1878 to be received with delirious enthusiasm by the 
City and Pall Mall because they had thrust Macedonia 
back under the hoofs of the Turkish horde, all that 
is now happening was plainly, loudly, and _insist- 
ently proclaimed as inevitable—by the present writer 
among others. What cared the Jingo crew for the 
warning? ‘They had their revelry. They exulted in 
the score they had made over Old Gladstone. And 
now the hapless Macedonians are paying the Bill of 
those Knightsbridge and Guildhall revellings. 
The Russians, who spent 100,000 
The lives and £ 100,000,000 in order to 
— free Bulgaria from the Danube to the 
Russia. fégean, and who actually accom- 
plished the task, saw their work 
undone, so far as Macedonia was concerned, by the 
action of England. They are therefore naturally not 
very much disposed to turn a kindly ear to English 
voices adjuring them in the name of high humanity to 
risk another great war merely to rescue the victims 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy from the vengeance of 
the Turks. Russia besides has difficulties of her own. 
The condition of her finances, which have now been 
transferred from M. Witte to M. Pleske, does not 
encourage expenditure on liberating wars. Japan 
may at any moment precipitate a life-and-death 
struggle in the Far East. The Jewish trouble is 
very acute in the South-West, and now in the South- 
East the attempt to transfer the property of the 
Armenian Church to the civil authorities has pro- 
yoked a violent agitation in which blood has been 


freely shed. And all the while the insane policy 
of bad faith is pursued relentlessly in Fin- 
land, with the inevitable result at home and 
abroad. Under these circumstances, Russians naturally 
shrink from precipitating the solution of a question 
in which they are vitally interested at a moment when 
they are not favourably situated at home for action 
abroad. So Peace with Honour will be left to bring 
forth its gory fruits, and an empty, blackened and blood- 
sodden desert will be established in the heart of fertile 
Macedonia, as the abiding memorial of the blighting 
and blasting power of British Jingoism. 

From the Far East comes the alarm- 
ing intelligence that the Japancse 
Government, apparently irritated by 
the refusal of the Korean Government 
to repulse Russian overtures in the North, has taken 
the decisive step of ordering the military occupation of 
some southern portion of Korean territory. Some tinie 
ago the Japanese warned the Korean Government that 
if it succumbed to the threats or the blandishments of 
Russia so far as to allow Russian concessionaires to 
effect a lodgment in Korean territory, they would regard 
such action as equivalent to a nullification of all th: 
treaties, covenants and undertakings into which they 
had entered with Korea, and would act accordingly. 
It may be that the movement of troops reported by 
the Daily Mail correspondent is only a reinforcement 
of the small garrison which protects the Japanese 
residents in Seoul. If, however, it is the beginning 
of the invasion and conquest of Korea, we may 
be on the eve of stirring events. A war between 
Russia and Japan may revolutionise the map 
of the world. The knowledge of that fact is 
probably the best security against that war breaking 
out. 


Peril 
in 
the Far East. 


The difficulty in the sugar question 
between Austria and Hungary has 
been adjusted. The more serious 
difficulty raised by the desire of the 
advanced party in Hungary to make their army a 
more distinctively Hungarian institution is very far 
from being settled. Settled, indeed, it may be said to 
be in one sense, for Francis Joseph has put his foot 
down, and absolutely and finally refused to allow the 
existing Germanic control of the whole military forces 
of the Empire-Kingdom to be modified. In ‘such a 
polyglot agglomeration of nations and tongues it is 
indispensable that some common language should be 
adopted, if only for giving words of command, and 
as German holds the field it will probably keep the 
field. But the Magyar extremists are very furious. 


A Chance 
for 
Esperanto. 
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Cannot some in- 
genious person 
suggest to the 
Emperor and to 
the Hungarians 
that the easiest 
way out is to 
adopt Esperan- 
to? ‘That neu- 
tral tongue of 
Cosmopolis is of 
no nationality, it 
is more easily 
learned than 
German, and in 
a single year 
Esperanto drill- 
books and poc- 























Beron Kérber, New Austrian Minister et dictionaries 
of Finance. would solve the 
difficulty. 


The Alaskan Boundary Arbitration 


Arbitration id 
in has been sitting five days a week at 
London and the Foreign Office. Learned Jurists, 

the Hague. aed 7 fs 
British, Canadian, and American, 


nave expounded at enormous length and with mar- 
vellous erudition all the vos and cons of the question 
as to the proper interpretation of the terms of the 
original Russian treaty governing the question. In 
Canada they are interested in the business. In 
Britain it is doubtful whether twenty people outside 
of newspaper offices read even the bald summary of 
the interminable pleadings. In the end, Lord Alver- 
stone, the most unctuously rectitudinous of Chief Jus- 
tices, will probably contrive some formula that will 
enable us to countersign the decision which the three 
American Commissioners are understood to havearrived 
at before the Court opened, and then all will be over 
so far as the Commission is concerned. ‘The settling 
between Britain and Canada will then have to be faced. 
The Venezuelan arbitration, which was adjourned for 
a month owing to the difficulty of finding arbitrators, 
was reopened on October rst. In place of the Danish 
and Italian judges first nominated, M. Mouravieff has 
now as colleagues M. Martens, “the Chief Justice of 
Christendom,” and Herr Lammasch, the Austrian 
who did good service at the Hague Conference. The 
total sum to be adjudicated upon amounts to close 
upon £9,000,000. Among the claimants are France 
£.3,200,000, ‘the United States 42,000,000, Italy 
41,660,000, Great Britain with the modest little bill 
of £500,000, and Germany with the still smaller 
claim of £283,000. 
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Minneapolis Fournal.) 
The New Tug of War. 


Joun Butt: “ Yes, this is better than a boat race, Brother Jonathan.” 


UncLe Sam: ‘‘ It would be mighty unneighborly if we two had no point 
of difference, wouldn’t it, John?” 


The International Parliamentary Con- 
ference had a gay picnic of a time at 
Vienna at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and the Conference of the 
Peace Societies of the world had an equally pleasant 
outing at Rouen. ‘The Inter-parliamentarians would 
not ev2n debate the Macedonian question, for its 


Peace Palavers, 


speciality is to 

avoid express- ff Fat ee 
ing any opin- 
ion upon any 
subjects upon 
which its opin- 
ion might be 
of some value. 
Although it de- 
bated, it show- 
ed no disposi- 
tion to accept 
Mr. Cremer’s 
admirable sug- 
gestion __ that 
the Hague 
Convention 
should be 
made more 





The Prince of Monaco. 
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generally useful by establishing Courts of the First 
Instance under the High Court, to which minor inter- 
national disputes might be referred in the first instance, 
with right of appeal for either litigant to the Hague 
Tribunal. At Rouen the Pacifiques passed strong 
resolutions as to the Macedonian horrors, had a “ high 
old time” with the Minister of Commerce at Havre, 
and decided to meet next year in the United States. 
The Peace flag designed by the German Emperor 
and the Prince of Monaco did not meet with general 
acceptance. Note as a practical illustration of the 
extent-to which peace principles have permeated the 
British Empire, that a return issued last month showed 
the expenditure on Army and Navy by Great Britain 
was: £68,957,000, by India £18,175,200, and by 
Crown Colonies £355,100—a total sum of £ 87,487,300, 

our annual tri- 

bute to Mars, 

The 
Retirement 
of 


Sir Edmund 
Barton. 


The first Premier 
of federated Aus- 
tralia has soon 
wearied of his 
arduous _ post. 
Sir E. Barton 
is by tempera- 
ment somewhat 
indolent, and be- 
ing not a man 
of affluence he 
decided to ex- 
change the 
Premiership for 
the less exhaust- 
ing and more 
secure position 
ot a judge in the Federal Supreme Court. Sir 
Sam Griffiths, of Queensland, is his chief, and 
with Mr. O’Connor, his colleague, the Supreme 
Court is adequately furnished with judges. Sir E. 
Barton has been succeeded by his former colleague, 
Mr, Deakin, who carries on with the old Ministry. 
We.owe a debt to Sir E. Barton in the old country 
for the energetic support which he gave to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in extinguishing Mr. Chamberlain’s perilous 
aspirations to inoculate the Empire with Jingoistic 
militarism, and also for the significant support which 
he gave to the Irish cause by attending the Home 
Rule dinner in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. When he 
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was in London, Sir Edmund Barton solemnly assured 
me. that Jingoes were extinct in Australia, a state. 
ment worthy to be remembered with Sir W. Laurier’s 
equally emphatic declaration that he regarded Jingoism 
as the worst enemy of the Empire. 
The Cape Parliament has been dis. 
The solved and préparations for the 
Cape Elections. appeal to the Constituencies are in 
full swing. Dr. Jameson appeirs to 
have thrown himself heartily into the fray, As leader 
of the Progressive Party, he is conducting vigorous 
raids into the Bond strongholds, which, mayhap, 
may terminate less disastrously than® the march to 
Krugersdorp. He has put forward a programme long 
enough to satisfy the”Gladstonians of Newcastle, but 
only one item in it has attracted attention in England, 
He pledges himself and his party, if they are 
returned to office, to pass legislation rendering 
it impossible to import Asiatic ‘labour into 
Africa. Considering that the Johannesburg Mine- 
owners’ Association was at the same time 
declaring that the low grade mines of the Rand could 
not be worked without such labour, it will be inter- 
esting to see how Dr. Jameson will attempt ‘to carry 
out his programme of forbidding that which his 
friends in Johannesburg say they must have if they 
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Dr. Jameson will never be placed in the embarrassing 
position of deciding which of the two horses now 
going in opposite directions he must elect to ride. 
And as that will be a great relief for the Doctor, it 
is to be hoped his sympathetic friends will see to it 
that he is !eft in a good safe minority in the new 


Parliament. 
Purchase Act is 


The Irish Land 
Land Purchase Act Coming steadily into operation in 
at Work. Jreland, and the truce’ of God 
arranged by Captain Shaw Taylor 
is still unbroken. The first attempts at bargaining 
were unsuccessful, the landlords asking twenty-six 
years’ purchase and the tenants refusing to pay more 
than twenty-three. But when the Duke of Leinster 
succeeded in coming to terms with his tenants, hand- 
ing over his vast estates to the cultivators at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, it was evident that the Act was 
not going to be a dead letter. The Duke will receive 
£1,233,333 from his tenants —which they borrow from 
the State—and a bonus of £148,000, which is paid 
by the British taxpayer. The Nationalist leaders 
appear to be doing all they can to facilitate the 
operation of the Act. Captain Shaw Taylor is said to 
be so pleased with the result of his labours that he is now 
meditating another conference in which the Orange- 
men of the Black North will meet with the Papal 
prelates and the Anglican Archbishops, in order to 
discover some happy eirenicon which will banish 
religious bigotry from Ireland, and set Presbyterian, 
Catholic and Episcopalian to work like a happy band 
of brothers in the cultivation of their Lord’s vineyard. 
His faith, we know, has removed the mountain that 
divided landlord and tenant, but it is nowhere written 
that faith is capable of that greater miracle, the drain- 
ing of the Irish bog soaked for centuries with the 
poisonous rancours and intolerance of rival creeds. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
ee ae good, and the next Session—if there 
Irish Pretorians. Should ever be a next session to 
the present Parliament—is likely to 
afford a striking illustration of the truth of the old 
Saying, that England’s extremity is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity. Never was an English Ministry in greater 
extremity than Mr. Balfour's Administration will be 
next year. It must get support somewhere, and if 
they are not belied, Ministers have already deter- 
mined to shrink from no donative that will convert 
the Irish Nationalist legion into obedient Preetorians. 
Two Bills, one endowing a Catholic university, the 
other conferring great favours upon the labourers in 
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the shape of loans, are talked of as the price which 
must be paid for Mr. Redmond’s support in the lobby. 
It is one of life’s little ironies that the triumph of the 
Unionists should make the Nationalists masters of 
the situation. ‘They are denied the right to govern 
their own country, but they are abundantly avenged 
in being invited by the Unionists to loot the British 
Treasury. 

The physical degeneration of certain 
classes of our people is at last about 
to be investigated by a more or less 
competent committee appointed by 
the Lord President of the Council. I say more or 


less, because it 


A Woman’s 
Question. 








is an exclusively 
male committee, 
and the military 
element is too 
conspicuous. It 
is absurd to in- 
quire into such 
a question by a 


committee com- 
posed of men 
only. The de- 


terioration of the 
physique of our 
people is chiefly 
due to the con- 
dition of their 
homes, which are 
in the hands of 
the women, and 
to defects in their 
nursing, feeding, 
and physical 
training when they are in the cradle or just out 
of it. But such is the arrogance of the male 
that some day we shall have an inquiry into the 
nursing of infants at the breast, conducted by a 
committee from which all women are strictly ex- 
cluded. 

















Miss Vida Goldstein. 


The First Woman Candidate for Parliament in 
Australia. 


On October 16th and 17th, in 
The ar ene Holborn Town Hall, the National 
: Convention of Women who care for 
the civic rights of their sex will meet 
to discuss how best to stem the tide of reaction which 
is depriving them one after another of the positions 
won for them by the previous generation of reformers. 
Nothing is a clearer sign of the tendency of war to 
induce a reversion to barbarism than the extent to 
which women have been elbowed out of their few 


Women, 
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municipal rights and privileges in the recent period of 


Jingo ascendency. When khaki’s the only wear, 
what use has the State for women save to breed food 
for powder? Women in general, and especially in 
London, need to be waked up as to the risk they 
are running. There is too much of a disposition 
on the part of of the organisations 
interested in the Suffrage Question to perish of 
highly respectable old fogeyism. They do not 
think it nice to make themselves a nuisance to male 
politicians intent upon their own ends, and so, while 
it is true they escape abuse, they do so at the price 
of being entirely ignored. Note as a curious instance 
of the estimate in which women are held: the Daily 
Mail has launched a somewhat absurd scheme for 
collecting the opinions of the people on the fiscal 
issue. Womenare told that they may canvass, collect 
signatures, and compete for the prizes, but, although 
they may be the most competent of politicians, and the 
most: learned of economists, they are not allowed to 
vote. That privilege is exclusively confined to the 
dominant sex. Convict, costermonger, tramp or 
pauper is eligible to vote. But women, no, perish 
the thought! So wags the world, and so it will con- 
tinue to wag until women wake up, and insist upon 
being recognised as responsible citizens by a State 
which subjects them ruthlessly to taxation while 
scornfully refusing them representation. 
The annual meeting of the British 
Twenty-four Millions Association, which was held last 
for Mr cae month at Southport, decided to meet 
next year at Cambridge under the 
presidency of Mr. Arthur Balfour, who by that time, it 
is to be hoped, will be in a position of more leisure 
and less responsibility than that which he at present 
occupies. In 1905 the Parliament of Science is to 
meet in South Africa. The chief, almost the only, 
remarkable feature in the proceedings at Southport 
which attracted any widespread attention from the 
general public was the presidential address by the 
astronomer Sir Norman Lockyer. ‘Taking as his 
theme the part played by brain power in history, 
the president maintained that if we intended to keep 
our place in the world it was high time that we applied 
ourselves more seriously to the education of our 
people. He showed by a somewhat alarming array of 
statistics that both the Germans and the Americans 
had left us far behind in the provision made 
for higher education. He advocated as an 
immediate and practical means of making up leeway 
that the capital sum of £ 24,000,000 should be applied 
at once to the creation and endowment of a number 


some 
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of new Uni. 
versities. To 
him Sir W., 


Anson, the 
Minister of 
Education, im- 
meJiately 
torted that it 
was no use 
voting money 
on any such 
scale until the 
desire for edu- 
cation was 
much more 
keenly felt by 
our people. So 
the Tory offi- 
cial argues, 
proceeding 
ever round and 
What is the use of pro- 
viding Universities when no one wants to go to 
them? What is the use of inspiring the ‘masses 
with a keen desire for University education when 
there are no Universities for them to go to? In 
the United States the munificence of the millionaire 
solves the difficulty. But in our country millionaires, 
unless they are of the imported American or German 
species, are not munificent. 
At the beginning of last month Mon- 
tague Holbein failed in his second 
Air and Ocean, attempt to swim across the Channel. 
He was seventeen hours in the water 
before he consented to admit that the flood tide was 
too much for him. An adventurer of another sort 
made a more successful attempt in another element. 
Mr. Spencer in his air-ship supplied Londoners with 
a novel sensation by soaring up into the air from the 
Crystal Palace, steering directly for the City, and cir- 
cumnavigating the dome of St. Paul’s—of course at a 
considerable height above the golden ball. The wind 
was too strong, however, for Mr. Spencer to carry out 
his original intention of returning to the Palace, and he 
descended in the North of London. For the present 
at least air-ships can only be relied upon to arrive “ on 
time” when little or no wind is blowing either above 
or below. The air-ship omnibus or emigrant-carrier is 
still in the remote future. The gallant attempt of Sir 
Thomas Lipton to carry off the America Cup has 
finally failed. Sir Thomas, I regret to see, has been 


lying dangerously ill at Chicago, but he is now 
himself again, 


re- 
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Sir Norman Lockyer. 


round in a vicious circle. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Sept. 1.—The Governor of Cape Colony prorogues both 
Houses of Parliament ... M. Witte is appointed a member of 
the Council of the Russian Empire ... The final accounts of the 
German Empire show a deficit of about £1,536, 120. 

Sept. 2.—A series of resolutions passed by the International 
Conference on wireless telegraphy at Cologne are published ; 
they are signed by the representatives of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Russia, Spain and the United States, but not by those 
of Great -Britain and Italy ... It is stated that the gambling 
establishment of Altenborg is closed by agreement between 
Prussia and Belgium ... Mr. Holbein fails to swim across the 
Channel in the prescribed time The Governor of Jamaica 
announces that Mr. Chamberlain supports the proposal of 
advances by the Colonial Bank to assist the planters, under a 
Government guarantee to the extent of £5,000. 

Sept. 3.—The King leaves Vienna The Emperor Francis 
Joseph leaves Vienna for Budapest Owing to a dispute 
between the Municipal and Military authorities the town of 
Metz is practically deprived of water Owing to the drought 
the New South Wales reverue shows a deficit tor the past year 
of about £481,000 ... A meeting of free-traders, held in Mel- 
bourne, resolves to telegraph to Mr. Chamberlain that the 
message recently sent by a protectionist conference does not 
express the real voice of Australia ... The Alaska Boundary 
Commission holds its first meeting at the Foreign Office and 
adjourn till Sept. 15 ... The third race between Reliance and 
Shamrock is run, with the result that Ae/iance wins. 

Sept. 4.—The King arrives in London The Australian 
Federal Government decides on two alternative routes for the 
Federal mail service Mr. Reid, who recently resigned his 
seat in the Federal House as a protest against the action of the 
Federal Government in rejecting the scheme for the redistribution 
of the Federal electorates in New South Wales, is re-elected by 
an overwhelming majority ... The Canadian House of Commons 
has a continuous sitting of thirty-one hours on the discussion of 
the clauses of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

Sept. 5.--Lord Northcote receives a warm send-off on 
leaving Bombay to be Governor-General of the Australian 
Commonwealth ... Two American cruisers arrive at Beirut 
Mr. W. W. Astor gives £20,009 to the Cancer Research Fund. 

Sept. 7.—The Trades Union Congress opens at Leicester, 
representing a million and a_ half of workers ... The 
Bulgarian Government decide to take no aggressive action, but 
will defend the country if attacked ... President Roosevelt 
opens the New York States Exhibition. 

Sept. 8.—The repressive measures recently adopted in Finland 
in violation of the Constitution are further extended ... ‘The 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference sitting in Vienna adopts a reso- 
lution in favour of a scheme for international disarmament as 
formulated by Russia in 1898 ... Both Houses of the Cape 
Parliament are dissolved ... The Right Rev. James Macarthur, 
Bishop of Bombay, is appointed Suffragan Bishop of South- 
ampton ... The Hereford Musical Festival opens ... The Presi- 
dent of the Trades Congress announces the success of the 
Parry Defence Fund ... The Victorian Ministry are defeated 
on an amendment introduced by a Labour men:ber to their Con- 
ciliation Bill; the amendment is carried against the Government 
by 26 votes to 21. 

Sept. 9.—The British Association opens at Southport ... The 
Trades Union Congress discusses the Taff Vale julgment ... The 
National Free Church Council desire all local councils to make 
education the test question at the next general election. 

Sept. 10.—The Armenian Synod refuses to comply with the 
decree of the Government to transfer all the property of 
Armenian hierarchy into the hands of the Russian Ministries of 
the Interior and Agriculture ... The /ew7sh World publishes the 
text of the secret circular issued recently by M. de Plehve, with 
the object of stopping the Zionist movement in Russia ... A 
Socialist p/dbisc7te on the question of co-operation with the 
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Republican party during the electoral period is being taken all 
over Spain ... A resolution in favour of the legislative limita- 
tion of the labour day to eight hours, and of making this a test 
question at all elections, is passed by the Trades Union 
Congress ... Mr. John Morley is elected honorary Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

Sept. 11.—The Trades Union Congress, at Leicester, carries 
a resolution in favour of the extension of the Labour Depart- 
ment and the appointment of a Labour Minister ... The Com- 
mission on the Danish West Indies send in their report to the 
Danish Government. 

Sept. 12.—The newly-elected Members of the Malta Council 
of Government protest against the new Constitution and then 
tender their resignations A statue of Ernest Renan is un- 
veiled at his birthplace, Tréguier, in Brittany ... The Trades 
Congress concludes its sitting at Leicester ; Mr. S. Woods is 
unanimously re-elected to the secretaryship; Mr. R. Bell is 
elected president of the Parliamentary Committee ... The 
German Socialist Congress opens at Dresden. 

Sept. 14.—An important Cabinet Council is held at the 
Foreign Office The military marceuvres begin in the neigh- 
Lourhood of Marlborough. 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Balfour issues a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Insular 
Free Trade” At the British Association’s meeting at South- 
port several papers are read followed by discussion on the fiscal 
question ... The Alaska Beundary Tribunal sits at the Foreign 
Office for the hearing of arguments. The Attorney-General 
opens the case for Great Britain ... The Dutch Parliament is 
opened by the Queen in person Dr. Jameson opens the Pro- 
gressive campaign at Grahamstown, Cape Colony ... Mr. 
Seddon introduces a Monopolies Prevention Bill in the New 
Zealand Parliament ... The Ceylon Government commences 
cotton growing experiments at Anuradhapura ... The Supply 
Bill passes the third reading in the Natal Legislature Popular 
feeling runs extremely high in Athens over the Municipal 
elections. 

Sept. 16.—French army manceuvres commence in the South 
of France ... The Board of Trade issues a bulky Blue Book on 
the proposed revision of the fiscal system ... Mr. Balfour writes 
to a correspondent in St. Andrews Burghs on the Education 
3ill, which he defends ... The British Association concludes its 
meetings A conference is held at the Colonial Office on 
cotton growing in the West Indies. 

Sept. 17.—A Ministerial crisis is announced, and the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord George 
Hamilton A correspondence between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain on the tariff question is published ... Mr. 
Bryce, M.P., and Mr. Noel Buxton issue a long statement by 
the Balkan Committee on the situation in the Near East ... 
Mr. Whitaker Wright is committed for trial Mr. Morgan 
forms a new (Queensland Ministry ... The Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary issues a manifesto of his views on the political situation 
in the two kingdoms by an Order of the Day to the Army. 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Chamberlain replies toa letter from the chair- 
man of the Tariff Reform League The British military 
manoeuvres conclude ... The Austrian and Russian Govern- 
ments address a circular to the other Powers expressing their 
determination to proceed with their plan of reform in Macedonia 
... The Hungarian nation declares determined resistance to the 
Emperor-King’s views contained in his Order of the Day to the 
Army ... The German Emperor arrives at Vienna on a visit to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Sept. 19.—The resignation from the Ministry of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh is announced ... Mr. Arthur Elliot resigns the office 
of Financial Secretary to the Treasury Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne arrive at Balmoral ... The London County Council 
issues a volume of statistics relating to the various services in the 
area under its administration A conference of co-operators 
and trade unionists is held at Birmingham, when a resolution is 
passed affirming the advantages of Free Trade and condemning 
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The Distress in the Cotton-spinning districts in Lancashire—Outside a 


Relief Kitchen. 


The’ commissioners 


preferential tariffs with the Colonies 
... The German 


under the new Irish Land Act are announced 
Emperor leaves Vienna and returns to Berlin. 

Sept. 21.—A letter to Mr. Renwick, M.P., is published in 
which Mr. Chamberlain says the course he has taken is the best for 
the party and the cause ... The International Statistical Institute 
begins its sittings at Berlin ... The Swiss Government Emigra- 
tion Office issue a warning to Swiss subjects in regard to a 
scheme of emigration to South Africa ... The Powers formally 
present their claims against Venezuela. 

Sept. 22,—Mr. Arthur Elliot publishes a letter to his con- 
stituents in which he says that as he agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on free irade, he could no longer hold office in 
a Government which tends steadily to a policy of protection ... 
Four tourists, while climbing Scawfell, slip and fall ; three are 
killed instantaneously, one is found still alive, but expires soon 
after. 

Sept. 23.—The Attorney-General concludes his opening 
speech before the Alaska Boundary Tribunal on behalf of Great 
Britain’s claims, and Mr. D. T. Watson opens the case for the 
United States ... A correspondence is published between Mr. 
Black, M.P.,, and Mr. Chamberlain on tariff negotiations 
between Germany and Canada... The relations between 
Turkey and Balgaria continues to be very strained ., A mani- 
festo is published by the Emperor-King, countersigned by Count 
Hedervary, which it is hoped will reassure the Hungarian nation 
.. The Austrian Reichsrath reopens ... Earthquake shocks are 
experienced in Algeria and the Canary Islands. 

Sept. 24.—Mr. Chamberlain, in acknowledging a resolution 
from a Birmingham Unionists’ Committee, says he is in favour 
of legislation to prevent arbitrary withdrawal of licences ... Sir 
S. Griffiths accepts the post of Federal Chief Justice of Australia ; 
Sir E. Barton and Mr, O’Connor are appointed Judges of the 
High Court ... Sir E.. Barton resigns the Premiership of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Deakin succeeds him and _ reconstructs 
the Ministry ... There is a very stormy meeting of the Hun- 
garian Chamber, and the House adjourns, 

Sept. 25.—In the Austrian Reichsrath urgency is granted by 
the requisite two-thirds majority to a Czech motion for the 
abrogation of the Ministerial ordinance retaining the time- 
expired recruits with the colours ... Mr. Balfour, in a letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, states his views on the Macedonian 
situation. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. Balfour leaves Balmoral Lord Milner 
arrives in London Lord Strathcona on his arrival from 
Canada states that his views on the fiscal question are entirely 
in accord with Mr, Chamberlain’s ... At a Conference of the 
South and East of England Federation of Trade Councils, held 
at Oxford, a resolution is carried condemning any departure from 
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the Free Trade Policy of the country ... At a conference of 
representatives of the Co-operative Societies and Trade Unions of 
Wales, held at Cardiff, a resolution is carried affirming its 
support of a Free Trade policy ... At a conference of the 
National Association of Assistant Teachers a resolution is carried 
in favour of the abolition of all religious tests upon teachers in 
public-aided schools. 

Sept. 28.—M. Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian Incle- 
pendence Party, issies a manifesto, calling on the nation to be 
true to its ideals, but beware of those who would lead it on 
to uproar and violence ... Three more expulsions of prominent 
Finland citizens are ordered by Russia ... A great public demon- 
stration takes place at Sofia in favour of the Macedonian 
insurgents Mr. Watson concludes his opening statement on 
behalf of the United States view of the Alaskan Boundary, and 
Mr. Robinson begins for Canada an examination of the Treaty 
of 1825. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Balfour arrives in London and has a long 
interview with Lord Milner ... A great meeting is held in St. 
James’s Hall to express opinion on the state of matters at 
present existing in Macedonia ... Statistics prepared by the 
Cobden Club are published showing that at the Conferences of 
Co-operators and Trade- Unionists, representing a total member- 
ship of over a million and a half, resolutions in favour of Free 
Trade have passed with less than a dozen dissentients 
Alderman Sir T. J. Ritchie is elected Lord Mayor for the 
ensuing year ... As the result of an adverse vote in the Hun- 
garian Diet, Count Hedervary, the Premier, again submits his 
resignation to the Emperor-King. ... Mr. Waddell, New South 
Wales State Treasurer, announces a deficit of £80,000,000. 

Sept, 30.—Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton both 
publish their letters to Mr. Balfour, setting forth their reasons 
for leaving his Cabinet ... After a struggle of two months’ 
duration the Dominion House of Commons passes the Trans- 
Continental Bill ... The Tsar arrives in Vienna on a visit to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph ... Count Hedervary announces his 
resignation of the Premiership to the Hungarian Chamber, 


By-Elections. 

Sept. 17.—A’ vacancy occurs in the representation of the 
St. Andrews Burghs, owing to the retirement of Mr. H. T. 
Anstruther on accepting an appointment in Egypt. A poll 
takes place, with the following result :— 

Captain E. C. Ellice (L.) 
Major Anstruther-Thomson (U.) 


Liberal majority 
The Unionist majority in 1900 was 54. 
Sept. 23.—Owing to the succession of Lord Cranborne to 
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the Peerage as Marquis of Salisbury, a vacancy occurs in the 
ntation of Rochester. Polling takes place with the 
og result :— 


8 
Sir H. H. Johnston (L.) 


2,504 
1,983 


Unionist majority ............... 521 


SPEECHES. 


Sept. 2.—The Sultan, at Constantinople, on his desire for the 
welfare of the population without distinction of race or religion. 

Sept. 3.—Lord Dundonald, at County Glengarry, on the 
work of Scotsmen in the making of Canada. Z 

Sept. 4.—Lord Carrington, at Doncaster, on fiscal change. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Zangwill, at Mile End, London, gives a 
report of the Zionist Congress at Basle. 

Sept. 7.—The Mayor (Mr. Vincent), at Leicester, on the 
meeting of the Trades Congress. 

Sept. 8.—Sir George Clarke, at Melbourne, on the measures 
Government means to bring before the opening session of the 
Victorian Parliament ... Mr. W. B. Hornidge, at Leicester, on 
the Taff Vale decision, Lalfour representation, and Mr, 
Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. 

Sept. 9.—Sir Norman Lockyer, at Southport, on the urgent 
need of a more scientific spirit in the English nation, and how it 
can be cultivated. 

Sept. 10.—The Sectional Presidents of the British Association 
deliver their inaugural addresses. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. Haldane, at St. Andrews, on the absolute 
necessity of Free Trade for Great Britain ... Dr. Shaw, at 
Southport, on the methods of meteorological investigation. 

Sept. 12.—Mr. J. Redmond, at Aughrim, County Wicklow, 
on the new Land Act, and how to successfully work it .... Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, at Aston, on the danger to the State of 
the political power of the brewers. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Combes, at Trégunier, on French Foreign 
Politics. 

Sept. 15.—Mr. Jesse Collings, at Birmingham, on Preferential 
fiscal reform Sir W. Anson, at Manchester, on Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s demands for more universities. 

Sept. 17.—M. Loubet, at Montelimar, on the peace policy of 
France. 

Sept. 19.—Dr. Macnamara, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, insists 
that the Education Act must be amended. 
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Sept. 22.—Sir W. Hart Dyke, at Rochester, upholds the 
policy of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain Sir E. Reid, 
at Dumfries, says that when the public know Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal proposals the discussion will end much more quickly than 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain seem to imagine. 

Sept. 24.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Blairgowrie, on 
the political situation caused by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain ... Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bangor, contends that a good 
educational system is much more important for this country 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal questions ... Dr. Clifford, in 
London, on the Macedonian situation M. Francis Kossuth, 
at Budapest, on the Emperor of Austria-Hungary’s Army 
Order, 

Sept. 25.—The Turkish Ambassador, at Elswick, on the old 
friendship between Turkey and England ... Canon MacColl, 
in London, on the condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan ... Mr. Jesse Collings, at Church Stretton, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal ideas Mr. Lloyd-George, at’ Conway, 
criticises and denounces the Education Act. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Deganwy, denounces Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposal as a gamble with the trade of 
Great Britain ... Mr. J. Redmond, at Newcastle, Co. Down, 
on the political position of the Irish Party. 

Sept. 28.—Sir John Gorst, at Stockport, says that the health 
and education cf the children of Great Britain is of more impor- 
tance to the country than all the hostile tariffs in the world. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Bryce, in London, on the horrors in Macedonia 
produced by the Sultan’s rule Sir John Gorst, at Halifax, 
expresses the opinion that those countries of whose con.petition 
we are now afraid possess technical institutions superior to our 
own ... Count Hedervary, in Budapest, on military arrange- 
ments between Hungary and Austria. 

Sept. 30.—Mr. G. W. Russell, at Westminster, on the 
history of Turkish tyranny Sir Robert Reid, in Edinburgh, 
criticises the Government’s apathetic attitude towards 
Macedonia. 


OBITUARY. 


Sept. 4.—Count Franz Deym (Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador), 65. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Joseph Skipsey (the Miner Poet), 70. 

Sept. 17.—The Right Rev. H. W. Jermyn, Bishop of 
Brechin, 82. 

Sept. 27.—The Duke of Richmond, 85. 

Sept. 30.—Sir Michael Herbert, 47. 
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The Distress in Lancashire owing to Cotton Corner in U.S.A. 


Cotton mill at Bury standing empty— usually 1000 employees are at work. 
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Capt. E. C. Ellice, M.P. 





CurRENT History IN CARICATURE, 1™.° 


assassins 


Ee cS 
artists of | 


** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BuRNS. 





in political controversy. Unfortunately, good 

caricaturists are rare. By the combination of 
artistic ability with political insight of Mr. Gould’s cartoons 
last month form an almost continuous chronicle of the 
controversy. I reproduce most of them elsewhere. 

The War Commission Report is also dealt with to a 
considerable extent. The cartoon reproduced here from 
the Cincinnati Tribune is a grim commentary on the 
mistakes of the war. 

The Macedonian difficulty naturally lends itself to 
artistictreatment. I reproduce this month three typical 
cartoons, each expressing a view of the situation held by 
many people. The X7¢adderadatsch cartoon embodies the 
excuse made by the Sultan’s apologists much better than 
a page of letter-press. Its’ point, however, disappears 
when it is remembered that the Innkeeper was directly 
responsible for getting up the row, and that half the 
rowdies were introduced by him for that express pur- A Miscalculat'cn. 


De alten is becoming every day more useful 








Morning Leader ] 


THE CoronraL Cassowary: ‘Now, if I can get my head into //./, 
nobody will see me.” : 


pose. The Dutch cartoon represents the sneer with 
which the small independent nations contemplate the 
impotence of the Great Powers. The American cartoon, 
“ How Long?” embodies American sentiment, which is 
deeply stirred by the news from Macedonia. building 


———— 

















News of the World.) 
As Others S-:e Us. 


A prominent diplomatic authority who has just arrived in London from 

. Berlin declares that the report of the War Commission has occasioned more 
Haunted. sensation in German military circles than any similar publication for years. 

England stands aghast at the blunders committed by those in charge of The point which attracts the most attention is:the reference by the Co:n- 
the Boer War preparations and revealed in the report of the Commission on _‘Missioners to the absence of any definite plan of campaign before the war 
the Conduct of the War. began. Franz 
Christiani 
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Commercial Tribune.} (Cincinnati. 
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The Servian situation still tickles the humour—the somewhat grim humour 
—of the Continental cartoonist. Poor King Peter, with his bodyguard of 
assassins and Ministry of conspirators, seems to appeal irresistibly to the comic 
artists of all Europe. 











Kladderadatsch, Berlin.) 











, Easier Said than Done. N. ¥. Yournal.| 

with . 

: Tue Poticemen: “ Restore order and quiet in your hotel, Innkeeper.” How Long? 
& the f THe INNKEEvER: ‘‘ How shall I do it, gentlemen?” 

rtoon, : 


| ~=©6The cartoon which I reproduce from U/& is suggested by the caxard hatched 
by Forwarts, the Socialist organ of Berlin, to the effect that the Kaiser was 
building himself a fortress on an island near his capital, whither he could 


























Kladderadatsch.} 


WBrewkes sat : : : : 
Lt The Servian Situation—after an Old 
Amsterdammer.] (Sept. 6. Parab‘e. 
The Macedonian Trouble. King Peter feels the breath of the camel above him, 
Franz Josern (to the Tsar): “ What a good thing it is, O head of the Greek Church, that our ind hears the dragon beneath him; the mice of cor- 


Christianity does not demand of us the ending of that bloodshed . ruption and need gnaw at the roots of the branch on 
Tsar (to Franz Joseph); “ Indeed it is, your most Christlike Mi ajesty ! which he sits clutching the crown. 
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betake himself for shelter when the Socialists got too strong 
in Germany. The story excited much anger, the Vorwarts 
was punished, and is now being laughed at. There does not 
appear to have been any foundation for the tale. 
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The struggle in Austria of the anti-Roman section of mig] 

. ’ eh See 4 “ ys oy ee a M P 

the Catholics who raised the cry Los from Rome, is now The olution of the Hungarian Question. . soné 
succeeded by the Magyar agitation for independence under Saas og alth 
the cry of “Los from Austria.” The German view of ee Ae 
such a loosing is very cleverly portrayed by the artist of 
the Lustige Blatter, who shows us the Magyar in the car 
of a balloon furiously severing the ropes which alone 














Lustige Blitter.] 


exis 
keep him floating in the air, The cartoon in S/mfii- § inte’ 
cisstmus of the double-headed Justice in Germany is 
suggested by recent sentences, in which the rich defaulter 
has escaped scot-free while the poor man_ has been 
treated with the utmost rigour of the law. ¥ me 
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Klods Hans.) [Copenhagen. Sumplicissinius.] 
The gocd King Peter I. in the midst of his familiars and the most ¢ In Darkest Germany. 
solid supports of his throne. Double-faced Justice—or one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


THE FALLEN 


LAS, poor Mr. Balfour! At the beginning of last 
month, however much he might have suffered, 
despite the incorrigible light-heartedness of 

his disposition, from the resultant blunders of his 
Administration, no man, as a man, enjoyed more un- 
reservedly the confidence of his countrymen. This 
faith in his personal integrity, in his stainless honour, 
in his lofty public spirit, in his chivalrous loyalty to his 
colleagues, his selfless devotion to his country, was by 
no means confined to members of his own party. It 
was felt and expressed quite as freely by his 
political opponents. In the old days of Coercion it 
was the ordinary form of Hibernian controversy to 
speak of the “base, bloody, and brutal Balfour,” 
but of late. even those whom he _ imprisoned 
and persecuted—for the sake of the Union—had 
joined the chorus of those who did him honour. 
Everywhere and by everyone, inside the House and 
outside the House, Whig and Tory and Nationalist 
all agreed that whatever might be said of “ Joe,” Arthur 
was a thorough gentleman. ‘Those who had enjoyed 
the privilege of his personal acquaintance not merely 
shared to the full the general conviction of the out- 
sider that “Arthur” was “straight” whoever else 
might be crooked, but they added thereto a_per- 
sonal affection and enthusiasm for the man which, 


although unfortunately very rare in public life, is, when it 
exists, one of the most precious products of human 


intercourse. It would be absurd, of course, to com- 
pare the estimation in which he was held to the 
commanding position which Mr. Gladstone enjoyed 
among his followers. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that, of all statesmen now in public life, Mr. 
Balfour came nearest to the supreme position that no 
one has occupied since Mr. Gladstone died. He had 
won and maintained this position solely by virtue of 
his personal charm, and by the extraordinary confidence 
in his loyalty and honour, which szemed indestructible 
by any number of shortcomings in administra- 
tion or of blunders in policy. We all knew 
Mr. Balfour, we all believed in him, we all 
liked him, and those who knew him loved him, 
A leading trades-unionist leader, not a month ago, 
expressed the conviction that, so far as he could see, 
Mr. Balfour was the only politician on either side of 
the House who really commanded the confidence of 
the working classes. And now ! Oh the pity of 
Nit, the shame of it! I can hardly bear to think of it, 
much less to write of it. 

Here was a fall indeed, my countrymen. 

Then you and I and all of us fell down, 
when the news came that Mr. Balfour had become even 
altogether such another as Mr. Chamberlain, he who 
was our Bayard sans peur et sans reproche ! 

Since he misnamed the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend has fallen so far. 


PRIME MINISTER. 


The shame of it is not political, it is human. 
It is comparatively immaterial that Mr. Balfour 
should or should not have blundered in_ the 
conclusions at which he has arrived on our fiscal 
policy. Humanum est errare is an old saw that is never 
more true than in the field of politics. Mr. Balfour’s 
hold upon the affections of his countrymen was not 
appreciably shaken by the bold avowal on his part of 
the crassest ignorance concerning the elementary facts 
governing the conditions of warfare in South Africa. 
Even the scandalous revelations of the Royal Com- 
mission failed to affect his position, which did not rest 
upon political foundations. Whatever he might do or 
whatever he might’ say, he was assured beforehand of 
a large and generous forgiveness because of the 
absolute and implicit faith which we all felt in his 
character. He was a gentleman. Everything was 
summed up in that, and the contrast which he 
presented to Mr. Chamberlain in that resnect only 
made his virtues shine out more brightly. He was 
incapable of doing a mean or underhand thing. He 
was the soul of honour, as transparent as truth 
itself, and we all felt he could have been trusted 
anywhere, with perfect knowledge that he would 
always do the straight thing, say the true word, and act 
the worthy part. 

Alas, to have to feel and know by the teaching of 
bitter experience that a man who had risen so high 
should have fallen so low, that now there should be 
none to do him reverence. Yet that the fact is so, 
who amongst us all can dare to deny? Men of both 
parties and of none admit with sorrow and with 
shame that the fine gold has become dim. “ Arthur 
was our great Truth-speaker named,” and until last 
month we felt serenely confident that “ whatever 
record leap to light he never shall be shamed.” But now 
whenever two men meet together and the name of 
“ Arthur” is mentioned, it is with a sigh of pitying regret. 
For a great national asset has disappeared. We have 
no longer a Prime Minister whom all men can trust ; 
alas ! rather we have a Prime Minister whom henceforth 
all men must distrust—most of all his own colleagues. 

How has it come about that a reputation so lofty 
has been so suddenly humbled to the dust? The 
answer is that the catastrophe has been the work of 
hisown hand. Mr. Balfour had risen to such a position 
of proud pre-eminence that he was unassailable by 
any rival. Nothing could have destroyed him but 
himself alone. Here is the sad story, told not without 
deep sympathy mingling with our indignation as to 
how the suicidal act was performed. 

Mr. Balfour, on the retirement of his uncle, suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of the Unionist party by 
universal consent. He became Prime Minister of 
the King. In that capacity he was chief among a 
company of Ministers who, if not exactly the ideal 




















Westminster Gazette.] 
‘‘ Nothing to be Done.” 


Mr. Batrovur: ‘“ The Standard says 1 sought to muzzle you, but that’s 
easier said than done—even if I wanted to.’ 

(** There must be no attempt at the furious agitation which has been 
threatened for the autumn. Since nothing is to be done there is no reason 


{Sept. ro. 


why anything should be said.” —Standad, September 15, 1903.] 

















Pucture-Pol:tics.] [Sept. 7. 


Not to be Trusted. 


Mr. Butt: ‘‘ Now then, Lansdowne, what are you doing with tha‘ 


oe I’m only trying this revolver, sir.” 
.: ‘*Good heavens! You with a revolver! I’ve just been 
reading your report, and I wouldn’t trust any one of you with a pop-gun.’ 

{‘‘ Lord Lansdowne wanted a loaded revolver to point at foreign nations ; 
but after the Report of the War Commission he would not trust Lord Lans- 
downe with a penny pop-gun.”—Eart Beaucuamp at Pontesbury, Sep- 
tember 3, 1903.] 

















Westiinster Gazeite.} [Sept. 8. 


Not Wanted. 
Mr. C.: * Not want my pills? Yah, you don’t want to live ! # 
Mr. Bur, L: ‘* It’s just because I po want to live that I won’t have ’em at 
any price.” 
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Puaahesy Gazette. | 
The Duchess and the Duke. 
(With apo'ogtes to Sir Fohn Te wniel. ) 


Mr. Chamberlain is said to bz assiduously “‘ nursing” the Duke of Devor 
shire in the Government Wonderland. 














Westminster Gazette.) 
Taking Him On. 

CoacuMANn: ‘‘ Where’s your father, Mr. Austen?” 

Mr. AUSTEN? ‘*Oh! he has gone on a little way—we shall pick him uj 
a little later on.’ 

CoacHMAN: “But I thought the Duke was going to get off here with 
*~ — and the other passengers who have got down.’ 

Austen: ‘Yes; I believe he intended to; but he’s fast asleoo— 


let’ s ‘take him on!” 














Westminster Gazette.) 
Between the Duke and the Deep C. 


Mr. Batrour: “I wonder whether it wouldn’t be safer for me to get up 
this tree! I know that neither of them wants to eat me, but if I take sides 
with either the other will want to settle my convictions and me too. Oh, 


(Sept. 14. 


dear! Why c.n’t I go and play golf?” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


“band of brothers” like Nelson’s captains, were united 
together by the ties of common loyalty, a common 
party, and the memory of many hardships and adven- 
tures shared with each other in the service of their 
King. Many of these men were his seniors. Others 
had served their Queen in Cabinet when he was but 
a free-lance below the gangway, an irresponsible 
member of the Fourth Party. But by virtue of his 
thorough integrity, and what was believed to be his 
constitutional incapacity to do anything that was not 
perfectly straight, these men, seniors and juniors 
alike, rallied round him, trusted him, swore by him, 
and served him with a personal fidelity that is unfor- 
tunately too rare. 

When they acquiesced loyally and with enthusiasm 
in his being made their leader and the Prime Minister 
of the King, it was well understood, and universally 
accepted among all of them, that the fiscal policy of 
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and Steel Institute of what Mr. Morley, who was 
present, declared to be “the pure milk of the Cobdenic 
word.” Down to that time loyalty to Mr. Balfour 
meant loyalty to Free ‘l'rade as much as it meant 
loyalty to the Union. 

Nothing had occurred in the interval to alter the 
basis of this understanding either in the circumstances 
of the Empire or the conditions of our economic 
and industrial position. But after May 13th one new 
element was introduced, and one only; to wit, the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain had changed his economic con- 
victions as radically as he had, in years bygone, doffed 
his political creed. It is necessary to insist upon this 


in order to make quite clear why Mr. Balfour’s subse- 
quent action has cut up by the roots our hitherto 
implicit confidence in his honour and good faith. 
When Mr. Chamberlain demanded what Lord Hugh 
Cecil rightly called “a great apostasy” from what 



































[Stereoscopic Co. Photograph by} [Aussell. 


Hon. Arthur Elliott, M.P. 


Photograph by) 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


[Stereoscopic Co. Photograph by) 


Lord George Hamilton. 





the Cabinet, and of the Unionist Party, was the policy 
that had been established by Sir Robert Peel half a 
century since, and which had been faithfully adhered 
to ever since by every British Prime Minister, not 
excepting the man who, of all others, had been at one 
time fiercest in his invectives against Free Trade. 
The maintenance of the Union was not a more firmly 
accepted article of the creed of the Cabinet than the 
maintenance of Free Trade. Even down to the 
month of May last, on the very day when Mr. 
Chamberlain proclaimed his conversion to the 
principles of Protection, Mr. Balfour was laboriously 
and apparently with deep conviction defending such 
an extreme application of the Free Trade doctrine as 
the repeal of the corn duty which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had imposed, and which that grim and resolute 
Free Trader wished to retain. In the same month 
Mr, Balfour had poured out a libation before the Iron 


had heretofore been the accepted orthodox faith 
of the party and of the Cabinet, Mr. Balfour’s position 
as Prime Minister became one of exceeding difficulty 
and danger. If Mr. Chamberlain had been any other 
than the Colonial Secretary it is certain that such a 
proclamation of fiscal heresy would have been promptly 
followed by his removal from the Cabinet. But as it 
was thought necessary at almost any sacrifice to keep 
Mr. Chamberlain in, Mr. Balfour succeeded in 
inducing his colleagues, for the sake of party unity, to 
acquiesce in the farce of a bogus inquiry, to gag the 
House of Commons, and to allow him to profess 
unsettled convictions about a subject on which, but 
two months before, it would have been rank heresy to 
entertain a doubt. 

Mr. Balfour’s tactics, from first to last, from the pro- 
clamation of the Inquiry down to the publication of 
his shilling pamphlet on “ Insular Free Trade,” were 
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acquiesced in by his colleagues on one ground, and 
one ground only, the assumed necessity in the interests 
of the party of keeping Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Cabinet. To gain that end his colleagues loyally sup- 
pressed the sentiments which they felt as to the 

impolicy, not 
to call it the 
suicidal folly, 
of coquetting 
with the notion 
of a tax on 
food, and 
allowed them- 
selves to be 
carried along 
much farther 
than they de- 
sired in the 
direction of 
Protection. 
They believed 
that loyalty to 
their leader 
and loyalty to 
their cause de- 
manded this 
sacrifice, and 
they assumed, 
as a matter of 
course, that 
Mr. Balfour, being the man they had known and 
served so long, could not be other than equally loyal 
to them. 

So matters drifted until Parliament rose, and 
Ministers dispersed for their holidays. Their loyalty 
to their ‘chief seemed to them to have been justified 
by the fact that it had prevented the disruption of the 
Cabinet and had kept Mr, Chamberlain within the 
Ministry. — 

But on September roth the Prime Minister received 
a letter from Mr. Chamberlain informing him that 
despite the sacrifices made by the Cabinet to retain 
him as Colonial Secretary, he felt it his duty to resign 
his portfolio. He did so upon grounds which were 
very Clearly stated by him in this letter of Septem- 
ber gth. His scheme of Preferential taxes on food 
he recognised was “unacceptable to the majority in 
the constituencies.” Feeling, therefore, that “as an 
immediate and practical policy, the question of pre- 
ference to the Colonies cannot be pressed with any 
hope of success at the present time,” he tendered his 
resignation. This decision was clearly stated in definite 
and unmistakable terms, and it was final. The one object 
for which Mr, Balfour had induced his colleagues, 
from the Duke downwards, to suppress theirconvictions, 
iO acquiesce in the transparent fraud of an inquiry, 
and to coquette with the exploded fallacy of retaliation, 
had escaped his grasp, The one end which, in their 
eyes, had justified these tortuous and somewhat clumsy 
manoeuvres was declared to be unattainable, and that 


Photograph by) (Langfier. 
The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie. 
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by the very man for whom all the sacrifices had been 
made. The situation, therefore, so far as the Cabinet 
was concerned, reverted to the status guo ante. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s Birmingham ‘speech—for that speech 
was the only new fact—and the necessity of keeping 
its author within the Ministry were together the only 
plea or excuse for all the concessions which they had 
made in loyalty to their chief. 

With Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation in his ‘pocket, 
Mr. Balfour summoned a meeting of the Cabinet on 
September 14th. Ministers came from far and near 
in order to take confidential counsel with their trusted 
leader upon the future policy of their party on the fiscal 
question. Mr. Balfour received them—poor, trusting 
innocents—with the frank debonnaire welcome as of old. 
There was nothing in his manner or his words to lead 
them to think that he had changed his nature or was 
other than the Arthur Balfour whom they had known 
and trusted and served for years. Mr. Chamberlain 
took his seat at the Council Board, an outward and 
visible sign that their sacrifices had not been vain, and 
that their concessions to the manceuvres of their chief 
had been successful in attaining their end. ‘The 
Cabinet of September 14th lasted three hours, 
The public is not admitted to its deliberations, 
so that our knowledge of the course taken 
by its discussions is very meagre, But one 
thing we do know, on the authority of two of the 
Ministers who took part in it, and that is, that at no 
point during the whole of the protracted debate, 
or at any time during the adjourned Cabinet that 
was held next day, did the Prime Minister give his 
colleagues the slightest hint, much less a_ plain, 
straightforward statement of the fact, that Mr, Cham- 
berlain had resigned, and that nothing they could do 
would induce him to reconsider his position. 
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Westminster Gazette.] 
Mum’s the word. 
Going to the Cabinet Council (September 14, 1903). 
(No comment is need:d.) 


They say there is honour among thieves. There 
seems to have been a plentiful lack of it among 
Ministers. Or, rather, it would be correct to say 
between two Ministers—the Prime Minister and the 
Colonial Secretary. As for the other poor victims, 
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Westminster Gazette.] 
Quintus Curtius Up to Date. 


Quintus CurTIUs, JunR.: “‘ Jump, father, we’ll hold on to the rope.” 
(Quintus Curtius jumps.) 


























Westminster Gazette.] [Sept. 27. 


Wonderland Doctors. 


“T’m afraid there’s nothing the matter with you—just now,” said the 
March Hare. 

A ne Of course there isn’t,” Alice replied rather crossly, “‘I told you so at 
rst. 

“Ah! but there might be—at any moment,” said the March Hare 
eagerly. ‘‘ Microbes might come in at the window and dump themselves 
down on you. So I think I’ll write out a little Prescription for you—let me 
see, what shall it be? Retaliation; there—that’ll be splendid for you !” 

. Retaliation ?” repeated Alice in great astonishment, “ what on earth is 
that? 

“It’s a sort of a Revolver, you know,” the March Hare said triumph- 
antly. ‘ You’ll be able to shoot the microbes with it when they come in,” 

Alice was more puzzled than ever. 

‘But there’s the Mad Hatter, too, with a larg: box of Pills for me,” she 
remarked. 

“Oh!” the March Hare replied confidentially; you'd better take my 
prescription first, and then we can see about the Pills afterwards.”—A 
variation of “‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 


f — we 
Westminster Gazette.] (Sept. rs. 
* This is my pitch.” | **Oh, lor! I didn’t reckon on this !” 
Queering the Pitch. 


[The Pad Mall Gaze‘te recently said that the Report of the War 
Commission had ‘‘ queered Mr. Chamberlain’s pitch.”) 


























Westminster Gazette.) 
A Connecting Link. 


Mr. C.: “‘T am glad to be out of the force, for now I shall be able to look 
after that Free Trade crib I’ve had my eye upon.” 

P.C, Austen: ‘‘ Do you think I'd better resign, too, dad, and join you?’ 

Mr. C.: “No! You stick to the force, sonny, it may be on your beat.” 
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Westminster Gazette.) 


The Sleeping Guardian. 
Mr. B.; “Sh! don’t frighten him, Joe, or you'll wake the Duke up. 


ajt till we get him into the wood, 
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Westminster Gazette.] [Sept. 22. 


The Same Trick—rg900 and 1903. 


Mr. B.: “ He’s off again—on his own—and ours too! If we only stay 
together and wait here he’s sure'to bring us back something.” 
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they were as innocent as babes unborn. Hour after 
hour they were conducted blindfold like lambs to the 
slaughter by the Prime Minister and. his confederate, 
who must sometimes have felt qualms of conscience 
wt the part they were playing. For these colleagues 
of theirs assumed so confidently that they were 
dealing with a gentleman. ‘They never doubted but 
that Mr. Balfour was playing straight, that he was 
trusting them as they were trusting him. Therefore, 
us he said nothing about the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had resigned, they went on discussing the fiscal 
question in touching ignorance of the fact that the 
céntral point round which everything had revolved 
had suddenly disappeared. It never occurred to 
these honest, simple-minded English gentlemen that 
they were being deliberately made fools of all the time. 
It was inconceivable to them that their leader could 
possibly have invited them to counsel as to the course 
to be taken by the Government unless he had intended 
to place them in possession of all the facts of 
importance, more especially of the one supreme fact 
which governed the whole situation. 

Mr. Rhodes once said to me that he had always 
marvelled at Mr. Chamberlain’s nerve, but that it had 
never seemed to him so absolutely superhuman as 
when he sat on the South African Committee of 
Inquiry into the Jameson Raid. “You see,” said 
Mr. Rhodes, “he had to sit there day after day, 
making believe all the time that he was most anxious 
to elicit the truth, while he knew very well that if one 
of us forgot ourselves for a moment it was all up with 
him for ever, yet he never blenched or turned a hair.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, could play his part with 
ease. But Mr. Balfour? 

Just think for a moment how it must have seemed 
to him in his own eyes. Imagine him leading his 
colleagues to discuss all manner of courses to be taken 
on the fiscal question, and hearing them one after 
the other start from what he allowed them to regard 
as a self-evident proposition that Mr. Chamberlain 
was to remain a member of the Cabinet. Every 
imaginable course that suggested itself to Ministers 
in council that day would have been viewed in 
an entirely different light if the truth about Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation had been allowed to 
leak out. Minister after Minister must have stated 
his opinion on the accepted assumption that Mr. 
Chamberlain was remaining at the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Chamberlain sat there and made no sign. 
Mr. Balfour kept his countenance as he heard 
his dupes de‘vate and made no sign. The Cabin:t 
broke up after three hours’ discussion, all its 
members save two in the firm belief that what- 
ever else might happen, Mr. Chamberlain would 
continue to be a member, and the leading member, of 
the Government. ‘The Cabinet reassembled next 
day and held another sitting. But still the same deep, 
dark, impenetrable mystery was kept. up. Again the 
Cabinet broke up, never to meet again. When the 
Ministers took leave of Mr. Balfour they were allowed 


to go as they had come, in total ignorance of the one 
essential fact in the whole situation. 

Three of them went home to write out their 
resignations. They were prompted to take this step 
the most painful which any servant of the King has 
ever to perform—because they believed, as they had 
deliberately been led to believe, that Mr. Chamber 
lain was to remain in the Cabinet to support and to 
incite Mr. Balfour to deviate as widely as possible from 
the hitherto accepted fiscal policy of’ the Unionisi 
party. Mr. Balfour received these resignations know 
ing that they had been written by Ministers whom he 
had purposely kept ignorant of the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain had resigned, and that if they had but 
stayed their hand for a day, they would have known 
that the one man who had raised the “ dead and 
damned ” ghost of Protection from the infernal shades 
had recognised his defeat and had abandoned office. 
It is safe to say that if they hadknown Mr. Chamberlain 
was out, they would, every man of them, have remained 
at their posts. That probably was the reason they were 
kept in the dark. Mr. Ritchie’s post was wanted for 
Mr. Austin Chamberlain, the retiring Minister’s son anc! 
heir. Another Cabinet seat may have been wanted 
for Mr. Arnold Forster, who had boldly declared his 
adhesion to the Chamberlain programme. These ancl 
other changes which had been darkly alluded to by 
Mr. Chamberlain in his letter of the 9th ult. would 
not have been possible if they had known. There- 
fore they were not allowed to know—“ Mum’s the 
word.” And so three of the members of his Cabinet 
were jockeyed into cutting short their careers as 
Ministers of the Crown. And that by Arthur 
Balfour, of all living men ! 

If in politics, as in football, there were a referee 
appointed to see that the rules of the game were duly 
observed, he would have been promptly lynched like 
a welsher, if on the publication of Lord George 
Hamilton’s letter, he had not promptly ruled Mr. 
Balfour out of the game ona foul. Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners, and the morality which 
reigned in the Committee of No Inquiry and the 
bad faith which precipitated the war with the 
Boers have now been adopted as the standard 
of the honour of Cabinet Ministers. This is no 
party matter. From a _ purely party point of 
view we could wish for nothing better than that our 
political. opponents should outrage every sense of 
English fair play, and convince the man in the 
street that they cannot be trusted to do the straight 
thing even among themselves. Neither is it a_per- 
sonal matter. Whatever critics may say as to my 
“ prejudice” against Mr. Chamberlain, not even the 
most reckless can allege that I have ever entertained 
towards Mr. Balfour any sentiments but those of an 
ardent personal affection, which has never been 
impaired by any differences of political opinion. It 
stood the test of his coercionist policy in Ireland ; it 
survived the breaking strain of the South African 
War. Not on any authority other than his own would 
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SHARACTER SKETCH. 


I have believed it possible that Mr. Balfour could have 


petrayed a personal friend, even if he were ten times 
his political foe. How many times have | declared 
that I would rather have Arthur Balfour at my back 
jn a fight than any other living politician! Never 
had I known him to do anything mean or selfish, and 
as for the possibility of his stooping to play a dirty 
trick upon a colleague, I would sooner have credited 
a report that the Archbishop of Canterbury had been 
caught stealing spoons. And now! Words fail me 
to express my amazement, my sorrow, my indignation, 
and my shame. For, after all, Mr. Balfour is Prime 
Minister of England. 

At least he was Prime Minister when these lines 
were written. Whether he will still be Prime Minister 
when this page meets the reader’s eye is a matter that 
is still op2n to question. For the offence of which 
he has been guilty is very gross, and if the sentiment 
of honour still prevails amongst us, Mr. Balfour is a 
doomed man. 

It is difficult to overstate the heinousness of such 
treachery as this episode reveals. If M. Gambetta 
had conczaled the knowledge that Paris had capi- 
tulated and had then at a council of war driven three 
of his leading generals into resignation by pressing 
forward a plan of campaign which they were 
allowe1 to believe had the relief of Paris 
asits chief objective, he would have acted much as 
Mr. Balfour has done. For the loss or retention of 
Mr. Chamberlain was the vital question. If there 
had bzen no Mr. Chamberlain there would have been 
no fiscal question. When Mr. Chamberlain had 
resigned the problem before the remaining Ministers 
would have assumed a totally new aspect. This 
Mr. Balfour must have known, and therefore the 
conclusion seems to be irresistible that he concealed 
the truth and forced his trusting colleagues to resiga 
on what he knew to be a false assumption. Such con- 
duct as this is impossible to an honourable man. How, 
then, comes it that Mr, Balfour, hitherto regarded as the 
soul of honour, the very King Arthur of our Round 
Table, has been caught out in this disreputable game ? 

The problem is beyond me. I cannot explain what 
seems to me utterly inexplicable. But there is one 
episode in recent history which supplies a suggestion 
by which it is possible to take a eharitable view of 
Mr. Balfour's lapse. His uncle, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, down to the beginning of the year 1878, had 
enjoyed much the same confidence as that which Mr. 
Balfour has hitherto inspired. He was known to be 
a profoundly religious man. He had given proof of 
his independence of character, and his  indiffer- 
ence to office when it clashed with his high 
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sense of public duty. He was 2 strong cham- 
pion of the Christians of the East, and he had no 
illusions as to the possibility of reforming the Turks. 
Neither was he a prey to the delusions of Russo- 
phobia. From Mr. Gladstone downwards we all 
trusted him. We rejoiced when he was sent to Con- 
stantinople ; and all through the dreary and bloody 
year of 1877 we looked to him with confidence to 
restrain Lord Beaconsfield, the evil genius of England, 
within the limits of neutrality. Down to 1878 he 
justified our confidence. But in the spring of that 
year, when Lord Derby’s resignation opened the way 
to the Foreign Office, Lord Salisbury fell. He became 
Foreign Minister for the purpose of carrying out the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. His first act was to 
impeach Russia before the world for creating a 
free Bulgaria reaching down to the AZgean. His 
next was to conclude a secret pact with Count 
Schouvaloff, leaving Russia all her conquests, and 
assenting to the creation of a Bulgarian principality if 
the Southern Bulgarians were shut outside the frontiers 
of freedom. His third step was to deny the authen- 
ticity of his own secret memorandums from his place 
in Parliament. His crowning crime was to insist at 
Berlin, in concert with Lord Beaconsfield, upon the 
re-enslavement of the Macedonians, who are now 
reaping in torture, massacre, and outrage the fruits of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy. 

Lord Salisbury’s old friends and admirers stood 
as aghast at this defection from princples which had 
hitherto been the law of his life, as we now stand 
aghast at Mr. Balfour's condescension to a policy 
of which even Mr. Chamberlain might be ashamed. 
One of Lord Salisbury’s most revered friends told me 
that Lord Salisbury’s transformation was so sudden 
and so strange that he could only explain it on one 
hypothesis. He verily believed that he had been 
mesm2rised, hypnotised we now call it, by Loz 
Beaconsfield. 

Ialso have to confess, in my grief and dismay at the 
downfall of Mr. Balfour, I can find no other explana- 
tion than this. Mr. Balfour seems to haye fallen a 
prey to the hypnotic influence of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Under the hypnotic spell it is possible to make your 
victim believe that black is white, that sugar is vine- 
gar, and that the most flagitious acts are prompted by 
the loftiest patriotism. On what other hypothesis is 
it possible to explain the downfall of the Prime 
Minister? A hypnotic subject is not morally 
responsible. And it really seems as if the habit 
of cultivating unsettled convictions and philosophic 
doubt has now spread from the fiscal to the ethical 
sphere. 
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EAR SIR,—The esteem -with which I have 
always regarded the tendency of your journal- 
istic labours in the British Press has led me to 

read the “open letter” you addressed to me in the 
August number of the Review or REviEws with that 
consideration which is due to the frankly expressed 
opinion of a foreign writer inspired with friendly 
feelings towards Russia. 

In your “open letter” you enumerate the accusa- 
tions which are brought against the Russian Govern- 
ment with regard to its policy in Finland (the 
Manifesto of February 3/15, 1899, the new military 
law and the . special powers conferred on the 
Governor-General for preserving order). You then 
ask whether the benefit derived by the Russian 
Government from the extraordinary measures which it 
has applied to Finland during the last four years 
counterbalances the harm which, in your opinion, 
these same measures have done it in the public 
opinion of Western Europe and America, as well as 
in the feelings and attitude of the local population, 
which has replied to them by emigration en masse. 

Before answering your question, permit me to point 
out that in criticising Russian policy in Finland a 
distinction should be made between its fundamental 
principles, z.¢., the ends which it is meant to attain, 
and its outward expression, which depends upon 
circumstances, 

The former, 7.2, the aims and principles, remain 
unalterable, the latter, z.¢., the way in which this 
policy finds expression, is of an incidental and tem- 
porary character and does not always depend on the 
Russian authority alone. This is what should be 
taken into consideration by Russia’s Western friends 
when estimating the value of the information which 
reaches them from Finland. 

As to the programme of the Russian Government 
in the Finland question, it is substantially as follows. 

The fundamental problem of every supreme 
authority—the happiness and prosperity of the 
governed—-can be solved only by the mutual co- 
operation of the Government and the people. The 
requirements presented to the partners in this common 
task are, on the one hand, that: the people should 
recognise the unity of State principle and policy and 
the binding character of its aims, and, on the other, 
that the Government should acknowledge the benefit 
accruing to the State from the public activity, along 
the lines of individual development, of its component 
elements. 

Such are the grounds on which the Government 
and the people should unite in the performance of 
their common task. The combination of Imperial 

unity with local autonomy, of autocracy. with self- 
government, forms the principle which must be taken 
into consideration in judging the action of the Russian 
Government in the Grand Duchy of Finland. The 
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By His Excellency M. de Plehve, Russian Minister of the Interior. 


Manifesto of February 3/15, 1899, is not a negation 
of such a peaceful co-operation, but a confirmation of 
the aforesaid leading principle of our Government in its 
full development. It decides that the issue of Imperial 
laws, common both to Russia and Finland, must not 
depend altogether on the consent of the members of 
the Finland Diet, but is the prerogative of the Imperial 
Council of State, with the participation on such 
occasions of members of the Finland Senate. ‘There 
is nothing in this Manifesto to shake the belicf of 
Russia’s friends in the compatibility of the principles 
of autocracy with a large measure of local self- 
government and civic liberty. The development of 
the spiritual and material powers of the population 
by its gradual introduction to participation in the 
conscious public life of the State, as a healthy, con- 
servative principle of government, has always entered 
into the plans of the Sovereign leaders of the life of 
Russia as a State. These intentions were but lately 
announced afresh from the Throne by the Manifesto 
of February 26th of the current year. In our country 
this process takes place in accordance with the 
historical basis of the Empire and with the national 
peculiarities of its population. ‘The result is that in 
Russia we have the organisation of local institutions 
which give self-government in the narrow sense of 
the word, 7.2, the right of the people to see to the 
satisfaction of their local economic needs, In Finland 
the idea of local autonomy was developed far earlier 
and in a far wider manner. Its present scope, which 
has grown and developed under Russian rule, embraces 
all sides, not only of the economic, but of the civil, 
life of the land. Russian autocracy has thus given 
irrefragable proof of its constructive powers in the 
sphere of civic development. The historian of the 
future will have to note its ethical importance in a far 
wider sphere as well: the greatest of social problems 
have found a peaceable solution in Russia, thanks to 
the conditions of its political organisation. 

For a full comprehension, however, of the Mani- 
festo of 1899, it must be regarded as one of the 
phases in the development of Finland’s relations to 
Russia. It will then become evident that as a legacy 
of the past it is the outcome of the natural course of 
events which sooner or later must have led up to it. 
The initiation of Finland into the historical destinies 
of the Russian Empire was bound to lead to the rise 
of questions calling for a general solution common 
both to the Empire and to Finland. Naturally, in 
view of the subordinate status of the latter, such 
questions could be solved only in the order appointed 
for Imperial legislation, At the same time, neither 
the fundamental laws of the Swedish period of rule 
in Finland, which were completely incompatible 
with its new status, nor the Statutes of the Diet, 
introduced by Alexander II., and determining the 
order of issue of local laws, touched, or could touch, 
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the question of the issue of general Imperial laws. 


This question arose in the course of the legislative 
work on the systematisation of the fundamental laws 
of Finland. This task, undertaken by order of the 
Emperor Alexander II. for the more precise deter- 
mination of the status of Finland as an indivisible 
part of our State, was continued during the reign of 
his august successor, the Emperor Alexander III., 
and led to the question of determining the order of 
issue of general Imperial laws. The rules drafted for 
this purpose in 1893 formed the contents of the 
Manifesto of 1889. ‘Thus we see that during six 
years they remained without application, there being 
no practical necessity for their publication. When, 
however, this necessity arose, owing to the lapse of 
the former military law, the Manifesto was issued. 
It was, therefore, the finishing touch to the labour of 
many years at the determination of the manner in 
which the principle of a united Empire was to 
find expression within the limits of Finland, and 
remained substantially true to the. traditions which 
for a century had reigned in the relations 
between Russia and Finland. It presented a com- 
bination of the principle of autocracy with that 
of local self-government without any serious Limita- 
tions of the rights of the latter. Moreover, while 
preserving the historical principle of Russian empire- 
building, this law determined the form of the expres- 
sion of the Autocratic power within the limits of the 
Grand Duchy in a manner so much in accord with the 
conditions of life in Finland, that it did not touch the 
organisation of a single one of the national local insti- 
tutions of the Duchy. 

This law, in its application to the new conscription 
regulations, has alleviated the condition of the popula- 
tion of Finland. Contrary to the information you have 
received, the military burden laid on the population of 
the land has not been increased by 5,000 recruits 
annually, but has been decreased from 2,000 men to 
§00 per annum, and latterly to 280. As you will see, 
there is in reality no opposition between the will of 
the Emperor of Russia as announced to Finland in 
1899 and his generous initiative at The Hague 
Conference. But, you ask me, has not this con- 
firmation of the ancient principles of Russian 
State policy in Finland been bought at too dear 
a price? I shall try to answer you. The hosti- 
lity of public opinion towards us in the West in 
connection with Finnish matters is much to be re- 
gretted, but hopes may be entertained that under the 
influence of better information on Finnish affairs this 
liostility may lose its present bitterness. We are accus- 
tomed, moreover, to see that the West, while welcoming 
the progressive development of Russia along the old 
lines it, Europe, has followed itself, is not always as 
amicably disposed towards the growth of the political 
and social self-consciousness of Russia and towards 
the independent historical process taking place in her 
In the shape of the concentration of her forces for the 
fulfilment of her peaceful vocation in the history of 
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the human race. As to the present attitude of the 
population of Finland towards us, to you, as to a 
friend of Russia, I am ready to make the most 
reassuring statements. The attitude of the popula- 
tion of Finland towards Russia is not at all so 
inimical as would appear on reading the articles 
in the foreign Press proceeding from the pen of 
hostile journalists. To the honour of the _ best 
elements of the Finnish population it must be 
said that the degree of prosperity attained by Finland 
during the past century under the zgis of the Russian 
throne is perfectly evident to them ; they know that it 
is the Russian Government which has resuscitated the 
Finnish race, systematically crushed down as it had 
been in the days of Swedish power. The more 
prudent among the Finlanders realise that now, as 
before, the characteristic local organisation of Finland 
remains unaltered, that the laws which guarantee the 
provincial autonomy of Finland are still preserved, 
and that now,;as before, the institutions are active 
which satisfy its social and economic needs on inde- 
pendent lines. They understand, likewise, the real 
causes of the increasing emigration from Finland. If, 
along with them, political agitation has also played a 
certain part, alarming the credulous peasantry with 
the spectre of military service on the distant borders 
of Russia, yet their emigration was and remains an 
economic phenomenon. Having originated long 
before the issue of the Manifesto of 1899, it kept 
increasing under the influence of bad harvests, 
industrial crises, and the demand for labour in 
foreign lands. Such is also the case in Norway, 
where the percentage of emigration is even greater 
than in Finland. According to a Stockholm corre- 
spondent of the German Neue Preussische Kreuz- 
Zeitung, reprinted in many other papers, the increase 
of emigration from the Scandinavian States has 
become a genuine calamity, last summer Norway 
alone giving 2,000 emigrants per week. This growth 
of emigration the Stockholm correspondent explains 
by the very causes to which I have referred, as well 
as by the agitation carried on by the agents of the 
social-democratic party, who breed dissatisfaction 
with their condition among the workmen and the 
lower classes of the population in general. More- 
over, in the question of emigration from Finland we 
must not forget that many of the emigrants, having 
earned money abroad, return to their native land again. 

Having elucidated the substantially unalterable 
aims of Russian policy in Finland, let us proceed to 
the causes which have led to its present incidental and 
temporary form of expression, ‘This, undoubtedly, is 
distinguished by its severity, but such are the require- 
ments of a utilitarian policy. By-the-bye, the total of 
these severe measures amounts to twenty-six Fin- 
landers expelled from the country and a few officials 
dismissed the service without the right to a pension. 
It was scarcely possible, however, to retain officials in 
the service of the State once they refused to obey 
their superiors, Nor was it possible to bear with the 








existence of a conspiracy which attempted to draw the 
peaceful and law-abiding population into a conflict 
with the Government, and that, too, at a moment 
when the prudent members of the population of the 
Duchy took the side of lawful authority, thereby call- 
ing forth against themselves ‘persecution on the part 
of the secret leaders of the agitation party. The 
upholders of the necessity for a pacific policy towards 
Russia were subjected to moral and sometimes 
physical outrage, and their opponents were not 
ashamed to institute scandalous legal processes 
against them for the purpose of damaging their 
reputations. Very different is the attitude of the 
great mass of the population, as the following incident 
shows :—The president of the Abo Hofgericht, declin- 
ing to follow the instructions of the party hostile to 
Russia, was, on his arrival in Helsingfors, subjected 
to a variety of insults from the mob gathered at 
the railway station. On his return to Abo he was, on 
the contrary, presented with an address from the 
peasantry and local landowners, in which the following 
words occur:—“ We understand very well that you 
have been led to your patriotic resolve to continue 
your labours in obedience to the Government by deep 
conviction, and do not require gratitude either from 
us or from any others; but at the important crisis our 
people is now experiencing it may be some relief to 
you to learn that the preponderating majority of the 
people, and especially its broader classes, gratefully 
approve of the course you have taken.” It will 
scarcely be known to anyone in the West that when 
signatures were being gathered for the great mass- 
address ol protest despatched to St. Petersburg in 
1899, those who refused their signatures numbered 
martyrs among them. ‘There are some who for their 
courage in refusing their signatures suffered ruin and 
disgrace and were imprisoned on trumped-up charges 
(v. the case of K., schoolmaster, of Seiniajoki). 
Moreover, the agitators aimed at infecting the lower 
classes of the population with their intolerance and 
their hatred of Russians, but, it must be said, with 
scant success. The whole of the Western press 
reproduced the story of the Russian horobeiniki or 
pedlars, whom it was attempted to compare to wild 
beasts, for the capture of which rewards are given in 
Finland. During 1899 about 2,000 of these pedlars 
were expelled from Finland, and were thus deprived 
of their accustomed earnings. 

With our reference to the persecution of Russian 
pedlars we touch on a fresh series of accusations 
which may be brought against the leaders of the 
Finland opposition party. These charges amount to 
this, that the agitators of Finland have turned all their 
efforts to instilling into the minds of the local popula- 
tion and of the people of Western Europe the idea of 
an impassable gulf lying between Russia, on the one 
hand, and Western Europe, including Finland, on the 
other, and thus strive to stir up the West against 
Russia. In your article you speak of the former 
happy, cordial union between Russia and Finland 
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which reconciled us with the West. 


In reality al) the 
while a ceaseless agitation was going on in the Grand 
Duchy for the separation of Finland from Russia jn 
all spheres and forms of life, economic as well as 


spiritual. Those Finlanders who were working for 
this separation, expressing themselves more frecly in 
the foreign Press, represented Finland as a bulwark 
of the West against Russia, regarded the (Grand 
Duchy as a militant outpost of Western civilisation 
and of Protestantism against the orthodox Slavonic 
East. Our ancient, perpetual Eastern foe—so, literally, 
were we styled in papers published in Stockholm by 
hostile Finlanders. 

After these explanations I shall give the following 
answer to your entreaty to put an end to the present 
policy of Russia in Finland, which you are pleased to 
call the policy of General Bobrikoff. First of all it is 
incorrect to connect the present course of Russian 
policy in Finland with the name of the present 
Governor-General of Finland alone, for, as regards the 
fundamental purpose of his labours, all the advisers 

. . \ 

and servants of his Imperial Majesty who have to do 
with the government of Finland are at one with him 
in their firm conviction that the measures now applied 
in Finland are called for by the pressing requirements 
of our State, With regard to the essence of the question, 
I repeat that in matters of government temporary 
phenomena should Le distinguished from permanent 
ones. ‘The incidental expression of Russian policy, 
necessitated by an open mutiny against the Government 
in Finland, will, undoubtedly, be replaced by the 
former favour of the Sovereign towards his Finnish 
subjects, as soon as peace is finally restored and the 
current of social life in that country assumes its normal 
course. ‘Then, certainly, all repressive measures will 
be repealed. But the realisation of the fundamental 
aim which the Russian Government has set itself in 
Finland, ¢.¢., the confirming in that land of the prin- 
ciple of Imperial unity, must continue, and it would 
be best of all if this end were attained with the trustful 
co-operation of local workers under the guidance of 
the Sovereign to whom Divine Providence has com- 
mitted the destinies of Russia and Finland. 

We are entitled to hope for the. possibility of such 
co-operation, as already all the branches of the 
Imperial authority are acting freely with the active 
co-operation of natives of Finland. The prudent 
members of the population, who are in an immense 
majority, have calmed down and show confidence in 
the Government; at the last summons for the conscrip- 
tion about eighty per cent. of those who were of con- 
scription age put in an appearance, which is but little 
below the ordinary percentage of those who in 
former years. appeared for conscription in Finland. 
Finally, in pamphlets circulating in Finland authorita- 
tive voices already state:—“ The Finnish people must 
recognise that the interests and demands of its Eastern 
ne:ghbour are just.” —Believe me, Sir, yours truly 

V. PLEHVE. 

St. Petersburg, August 19th, 1903 (Septembcr rst). 
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_M. DE PLEHVE’S ADMISSION: A COMMENT BY W. T. STEAD. 


— @ = ——— 


BerorE making a solitary comment upon M. de 
Plehve’s reply to my “Open Letter” on the Finnish 
uestion, I mustacknowledge the courtesy and generosity 
with ‘which the Russian Minister of the Interior recog- 
nises the sincerity of my desire to avert evils threaten- 
ing the welfare of the Russian Empire. 

Having said this, I venture to hope that his Excel- 
lency M. de Plehve will not misunderstand me if I 
yenture, with all respect and deference, to point out 
that the whole tenour of his reply will tend to con- 
firm in the mind of the European and American public 
the very worst fears which the recent proceedings of 
the Russian Government in Finland have excited in 
the outside world. I am most anxious to avoid 
the presumptuous offence of criticising the merits or 
demerits of the acts of a friendly and allied Govern- 
ment in matters of internal administration upon which 
Iam, of necessity, very imperfectly informed. My 
sole right to express any opinion on the matter 
is based upon my knowledge of the detrimental 
effect which the Bobrikoff régrme is producing upon 
the sympathisers and friends of Russia abroad. 
And, speaking solely from that standpoint, 
I must beg leave frankly to tell M. de 
Plehve that his whole thesis is simply disastrous. 
The worst enemy of’ Russia could hardly have framed 
amore damaging indictment of Russian credit, of the 
autocratic power and of the honour of the Russian 
Government, than that which is implicitly—and in all 
ingenuous innocence—set forth by the foregoing 
letter of the Russian Minister of the Interior. 

For what in substance does M. de Plehve’s reply 
amount to? Briefly this, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment holds as a self-evident proposition that in its 
dealings with its Finnish subjects it cannot, in the 
very nature of things, bind itself by any engagement. 
No matter how precisely the terms of that en- 
gagement may be drawn, or how solemnly they 
may be attested even by the oath of the Emperor 
himself, it cannot divest itself of its inherent right 
to disregard its promises, to ignore its engagements, 
and to break its Emperor’s oath, whenever it decides 
that such a proceeding is necessary for the safety and 
well-being of the Empire. ‘This astounding, nay, 
even appalling exposition of the impotence of the 
autocrat to guarantee his subjects against the arbitrary 
exercise of his own autocracy strikes at the very root 
of. Russian credit. Hitherto we have refused to 
credit so monstrous a limitation upon the supreme 
power of the Emperor. But with the letter of M. de 
Plehve before us, it is difficult any longer to refuse to 
recognise the existence of a theory of government in 
the headquarters of Russian bureaucracy which hitherto 
Ihave rejected as an odious species of /se-majesté, 
and a foul imputation upon the honour and power of 
the Russian Emperor. 

If his Excellency will bear with me, I think I may 


be able to explain exactly how it is that his con- 
tention seems to the outside world to react so dis- 
astrously upon the Sovereign whose Chief Minister 
he is. Let us suppose for one moment that the same 
absolute right which he claims on behalf of the Impe- 
rial Government to alter, to abrogate, to amend or to 
annul all engagements entered into with the Finns at 
its own sole will and pleasure, were to be accepted as 
a self-evident proposition by the department recently 
presided over by M. de Plehve’s late distinguished 
colleague M. Witte. 

Suppose—I apologise for making a supposition 
so abhorrent to the Russian mind—that the engage- 
ments entered into by the Russian Government 
with its bondholders, who have from time to time 
invested millions sterling in implicit reliance upon 
Russian honesty and Russian good faith, were sud- 
denly to be proclaimed by Imperial Manifesto to be 
liable to abrogation or modification at the will of the 
Emperor. It is at least conceivable that there might 
arise a Minister of Finance who might come to the con- 
clusion that the welfare of the Empire imperatively 
demanded that the interest on Russian bonds, instead of 
being paid in gold, should henceforth be paid in, 
depreciated paper. If such a Minister were to secure 
the publication of an Imperial Manifesto announcing 
that by the sole authority of the autocratic power 
vested in him, and from which he cannot divest 
himself by any engagements entered into with 
creditors, no more interest would be paid in gold, what 
does M. Plehve think would be the effect on the 
Bourses of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris and London of 
such a Manifesto? It is obvious, Russian credit would 
collapse. Russian stock would be unsaleable at any 
price, and the Empire would be black-listed as insolvent 
on every Stock Exchange. Nor would the catastrophe 
be averted even if M. Witte’s successor were to declare 
that His Imperial Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to alleviate for Russian bondholders the 
transition to the new method of receiving their divi- 
dends, and therefore had decreed that for the time 
being and until special ordinances were issued thereon, 
only .a small part of the interest would be paid in 
paper, the rest being paid in gold as heretofore. The 
creditor of the State would instantly retort that such acts 
of Imperial grace, strictly limited “for the time being,” 
did nothing to re-establish his confidence in Russian 
credit. For Russian stock, instead of being a first- 
class security, the payment of whose interest in gold 
was guaranteed by the gcod faith of the Emperor, would 
have sunk to the level of a promissory note, drawn with 
a special proviso reserving the right of repudiation to 
the person who issued it. 

This illustration will, I hope, suffice to enable M. 
de Plehve to understand with what dismay all friends 
of Russia will read his disastrous excuse, which is in 
fact the worst accusation that has been brought 
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against the Russian Government for many a long day. , 
And the naive ingenuousness with which his Excel- 
lency puts forward his calm assumption that the right 
to repudiate an Imperial pledge sanctified by a 
solemn oath is obviously inherent in the very nature 
of the Russian Empire only deepens our despair. 

I fully admit the possibility that a need may have 
arisen for a modification of the relations between 
Finland and the Russian Government. No arrange- 
ments either between States or individuals can be 
eternal. Every settlement must be capable of revision, 
So far I go entirely with M. de Plehve. Where the 
point of cleavage comes is that. he assumes that the 
Russo-Finnish relations can be rightly revolu- 
tionised by. an Imperial decree without even 
saying so much as “by your leave” to the Finnish 
Diet. The whole Western world holds that there 
should not have been any recourse to the wtima 
ratio of force majeure until after every effort had been 
made, and made in vain, to secure the assent of the 
Finns to a modification of the laws which for a 
hundred years they have regarded as the guarantee of 
their liberties, rights, and privileges. 

There must indeed be a gulf fixed between Russia 
and the rest of the world if M. de Plehve cannot see 
that the assertion of the inviolable prerogative of the 
Imperial Government to decree on its own sole 
authority, without consulting the other party to the 
engagement, the annulment or the alteration of the 
fundamental laws of the Finnish people, is utterly fatal 
to any reliance being placed on the solemn engage- 
ments of the Russian Government. If M. Witte had 
proclaimed such a principle as against the foreign 
bondholder, he would have plunged the Empire into 
the abyss of financial bankruptcy. M. de Plehve will 
pardon me if I assure him in all sincerity and with 
heartfelt regret that his insistence upon enforcing this 
principle against the Finns has involved the Empire in 
a moral bankruptcy not one whit less disastrous to 


the prestige -and interest of Russia throughout the 
world. 

In the presence of such a catastrophe I do not care 
to dwell upon minor questions of detail. I merely 
content myself with the observation that M. de 
Plehve would find it somewhat difficult to satisfy 


even his own head clerk, much less his Emperor, 


that the recent acts of the Bobrikoff Administra. 
tion are conducive to peaceful co-operation between 
Russia and the Finnish nation. 

Under the cover of a decree intended solely to 
secure the necessary supremacy to the Imperial autho- 
rity in matters common to both Russia and Finland, 
a series of arbitrary measures have been adopted, 
which to our English eyes are fatal, not merely 
to the right of self-government in purely local affairs, 
but also to what are regarded as the fundamental 
rights of any citizen in a civilised State. On this, 
however, I will not dwell now. The real trouble 
is not that this or that particular burden _ has 
been increased, or that this or that particular local 
liberty has been suppressed, but whether the guarantee 
against any increase of burden or restriction of liberty, 
without the consent of the Finns, has entirely dis- 
appeared. M. de Plehve confirms our worst fore- 
bodings. For he not merely assures us that the 
supposed guarantee was no real guarantee at all, but 
that he cannot for the life of him see what difference 
it can make to the Finns whether they have a guarantee 
or not. 

But to the Finns and to all the world outside 
Russia it makes all the difference, and until M. de 
Plehve can see this distinction, I am afraid the great 
gulf between the Russian Government and the rest of 
the world is as vast as the gulf which divides the 
living from the dead. I only hope, for the sake of 
Russian credit, that M. Witte’s successor will not apply 
M. de Plehve’s principle in the domain of Russian 
finance. W, T. Svea. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE MACEDONIAN INFERNO. 

Mr. REGINALD Wyon contributes to Blackwood’s 
Magazine a very well-written impressionist account 
of his experiences in Macedonia. He says :— 

Ah! it is a sad, sad story, this, of the extermination of the 
Christians in Vilayet Monastir, under the unbelieving and 
unfeeling eyes of Europe, which once rose in righteous wrath 
at tales not more horrible. It was ove massacre in Bulgaria that 
set Europe in a blaze a quarter of a century ago. Nowa 
dozen equally terrible only leaves us desiring the introduction 
of “the Reforms” ! Nay more, our philanthropists are seek- 
ing to prove the Bulgarians guilty of equal atrocities, which 
are mostly absolutely false. Have you, good readers, ever 
tried to imagine yourselves for one moment in these poor 
wretches’ position ? 

What the capture of a Macedonian town by Turkish 
soldiers means is vivid'y set forth in the following 
passage, which refers to Smilevo, destroyed by the 
Turks and Bashi-Bazouks on August 28th :— 

Smilevo is but oe instance of ninety. Soldiers had come 
fresh from a defeat in the hills, and had suddenly surrounded 
the flourishing village, setting fire to the outer ring of houses. 
Then, as the frightened inmates rushed into the streets, the 
shooting began; and whilst the soldiers killed and tormented, 
the Bashi-Bazouks ransacked each house, igniting it when this 
work was done. Ah, how merrily they ran to and fro, screaming 
wildly as the circle of flames grows smaller! What sport to the 
harassed soldiers to kill slowly and with impunity! Tis verily 
better fun than being dynamited in the hills. They take the 
sword-bayonets now, for fear of shooting each other, and laugh 
as the pile of dead grows higher. Into the flames with the 
infants ! it is good to hear the mothers shriek, and to cut them 
down as they run blindly at the butchers, armed only with their 
teeth and nails. Now it is enough—every house is in flames, 
and not a thing of value left the survivors except what they stand 
up in, huddled together in a paralysed group outside. Some 
have run for the hills, a few of the men have escaped the shower 
of bullets, but most are dotting the wasted crops. 

“We Have Been DRIVEN MAb.” 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon quotes the 
following words spoken to him by Dr. Tatarsheff, the 
chief of the Inner Revolutionary Committee of 
Macedonia, in defence of the outrages committed by 
the revolutionaries :— 

It is morally wrong to assassinate the Bashi-Bazouks. But if 
ahorde of human devils were to set about burning the towns 
and villages of an Anglo-Saxon people, torturing their inhabi- 
tants, violating their women and young children, would your 
Anglo-Saxons be able to curb their passions and carry out the 
ethical laws which are now so glibly quoted? There is a wild 
beast in every human breast and it has been aroused in ours. 
The insanity of despair knows no law; Europe has encouraged 
Turkey to drive us thus insane, and is now shocked at the result. 
But its fruits may be more terrible still. Our people, goaded to 
madness at the sight of their sisters, wives and children bestially 
tortured to death, have indeed done indefensible deeds, but then 
they are not masters of themselves. Would the Anglo-Saxons 
be more self-restrained in our place? Is it in accordance with 
Morality for Christendom to connive at, nay, encourage the 
Turks to leave the armed insurgents unharmed while doing to 
death every man, woman and child in the province and burning 
all the villages on the way? The Christian Powers are acting 
thus calmly, deliberately, in cold blood. They have no provo- 
Cation and feel nd remorse. We have been driven mad, and if 
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the system of extirpation be persisted in there is no enormity 
from which maddened human nature will recoil. 

Dr. Dillon also reports an interview of Dr. Petroff 
with the Bulgarian Prime Minister, who repeats what 
has often been said—that if the Powers refuse to inter- 
fere Bulgaria will be obliged to take action. 

No Hope UNDER THE TURKS. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford writes another of his excellent 
articles in the Fortnightly Review. He defends the 
Macedonians, and declares that their reckless sacrifice 
of innocent life is in reality the justification of the 
rebellion. The insurgents have shown themselves 
ready to sacrifice their own lives in order to throw a 
bomb or to murder wholesale in order to attract the 
attention of Europe. They exhausted every other re- 
source in vain. ~ When Europe assures Turkey a free 
hand to crush the insurgents, she is authorising the 
punishment of men who are demanding nothing more 
than their legal rights ; and when we in Englahd throw 
the onus of action on the two Eastern Empires, we 
are repudiating the responsibility which in 1878 we 
were ready to vindicate even at the risk of war, The 
situation is of our making. 




















or, Twenty-Five Years after. 
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Bulgaria has been marvellously patient :— 

There is not a nation in Europe which would refuse to move if 
men and women of its own race were being massacred by the 
thousand just across its borders. We, who were ready to go to 
war because our own countrymen were refused the franchise in 
a neighbouring State, have, of all peoples, the least right to 
criticise Bulgaria, If war results, the burden of criminality will 
lie not with Bulgaria, but with Europe, which has declined to 
fu fil a manifest duty. 

Mr. Brailsford condemns the Zimes’ suggestion that 
Macedonia should be placed under a Christian 
Governor-General, the Sultan being allowed to ap- 
point the Valis. A Christian official who is a subject 
of the Porte would do no better than a Moslem, and 
he would exercise no authority whatever over the 
Valis. ‘“ There is really no change worth making in 
Macedonia which stops short of removing the whole 
civil administration from the control of Yildiz Palace.” 
There must’ be an European Governor, responsible 
solely to the Powers, and competent to appoint and 
dismiss his own officials. ‘The Concert should act as 
a whole, not merely through the instrumentality of 
Austria and Russia. Mr. Brailsford says that an 
Austro-Russian occupation would mean the end of 
liberty in the Balkans, and would result in danger to 
the independence of Servia and Bulgaria, 


A New BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff contributes to the 
Monthly Review for October a very interesting paper 
chiefly made up of reminiscences of the stormy days 
of 1878. His article contains several reports of 
interviews with Continental statesmen during a tour 
of private inquiry which he made in that way ; and it 
is curious to notice how universal in those days was 
the dread of Russian Panslavism, and of Russian 
predominance in the Greater Bulgaria created by the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Sir Henry declares that the 
issue of to-day is much the same as that of 1878, for 
had the Treaty of Berlin been carried out there would 
have been no Macedonian question. He attributes 
the breakdown in Macedonia of the reforms arranged 
by the European Commission to the fact that after he 
retired the Commission abandoned its old principle 
that its reports should be unanimous, and the Turks, 
finding the decision forced on them, did not consider 
themselves bound. From that day to this no change 
has been made in the administration of Macedonia, 
which ought to have received an organisation similar 
to that of Eastern Roumelia. Macedonia’s needs are 
similar to those which existed in 1878, and the dis- 
orders going on to-day can only be remedied by the 
provisions of the Berlin ‘Treaty. 

. This being so, Sir Henry is strongly opposed to 
leaving everything to Austria and Russia. 


What does this mean? That Austria will obtain possession 
of Salonika, which is the European port nearest to the Suez 
Canal, while Russia, by the extension of Bulgaria, will obtain 
possession of the port of Kavalla, where she may erect a 
gigantic arsenal, like Biserta, as a menace to Europe, and an 
additional menace to the Suez route to India. 

Reforms projected by Turkey are perfectly useless, as the 
Turks are not sufficiently imbued with the spirit of nations 
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aspiring to constitutional existence, If we are merely to follow 
Austria and Russia, we shall do‘so to the detriment of al! our 
interests in the Mediterranean and in the Further East. The 
only practical remedy is the reassembling of a Conference similar 
to that held at Berlin. There the political conditions of the 
European provinces of Turkey must be submitted to the Euro. 
pean Concert and settled by the Seven Great Powers. Under 
this Conference, Commissions must be appointed, similar to that 
of Eastern Roumelia, with the object of providing similar 
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THE NATIONAL TRUST. 

In Pearson's Magazine Mr. Nigel Bond writes ona 
subject that must command the sympathy of all those 
who recognise the beauties of England and are 
anxious to save them from the hands of the 
vandals :— 

It was in order that ancient buildings or monuments, which 
speak of past history, and spots of great natural beauty shculd 
be preserved to the nation that the National Trust was formed 
in 1895. 

The National Trust has a long mouthful of a name—‘: The 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty.” 

The late Duke of Westminster was its active 
president on its foundation, and on the Council many 
eminent Englishmen are proud to serve :— 

The members of the Trust are forbidden to take dividends 
from its receipts and all profits are spent in furthering its objects; 
moreover, the constitution of the Council, in. which the chief 
learned societies and such bodies as the Universities and the 
trustees of the National Gallery are directly represented, isa 
guarantee that the property acquired will be treated in the best 
way. 

As by its ownership of old buildings the Trust endeavours to 
rescue from decay and destruction examples of man’s handiwork, 
so by its ‘‘ open space” interests it attempts to preserve the natural 
features of beautiful England. 


Beautiful scenery is preserved, and old houses are 
repaired and saved from demolition. Monuments 
are erected to great men, such as Nelson and Hardy. 
There is no part of the Kingdom which has not 
received benefit from the National Trust. In most 
foreign countries the State preserves historic monu- 
ments and relics, and preserves natural scenery, but 
in England this work has fallen into the hands of the 
National Trust :— 

The largest and most enchanting of the properties of the 
Trust is Brandlehow. It consists of 108 acres, and is about a 
mile and a half in length, bordering on Derwentwater, ‘* the 
Queen of the: Lakes,” and stretching from the water’s edge up 
the fell side of Catbels. 

Over £7,000 was’ raised two years ago for its purchase and 
maintenance. Donations, made by rich and poor alike, varied 
in amount from £500 to one shilling, and the list of 1,300 sub- 
scribers was in a real sense representative of the nation as a 
whole. 

Those who are acquainted with the unsurpassed loveliness of 
the Lake country will rejoice that this acquisition has been 
made. 


THE chief features in the Quiver for October are a 
sketch by C. A. Porter of Dr. Stephenson’s Wesley 
Deaconess Institute, by Raymond Blathwayt of the 
Rev. C, Silvester Horne and his new work, and by Alfred 
F. Robbins of the principal benefit societies and their 
organised benevolence. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PROPOSED FISCAL CHANGES. 
I.—FOR. 
CoLoNnIAL OPINION—CANADA. 


Tue Empire Review is strongly Protectionist. The 
October number contains three articles all with the 
same pronounced tendency. The effects of preferential 
tariffs on Canada are discussed by Sir Charles Tupper, 
most of whose article is taken up by a refutation of 
the allegation that Canada gives nothing in return to 
the Empire from which she expects such privileges. 
Great things have already been accomplished by a 
small population, but Canada’s means for co-operation 
with the Motherland would be immensely increased if 
she became at once a basis for the food supply of the 
Empire, and a recruiting-ground for the Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. Albert Swindlehurst argues that the result of 
preferential tariffs would be increased exports and 
higher wages. He maintains that the cost of food 
would not be appreciably increased by a tax on corn; 
and that preference would result in the control of 
Colonial markets by British merchants as regards 
articles of which the cost is as low as or lower than 
that of their rivals, and even where the latter had an 
advantage in this respect it would in many caszs be 
neutralised by the favourable tariff. He predicts 
that if the United Kingdom changes its fiscal policy, 
America will offer some adequate return for the 
privilege of trading in British markets, The Republic 
is willing and eager even to grant concessions to 
Canada ; and the reason is that the Dominion fought 
the United States with the latter’s own weapons. 


AUSTRALIA—SIR JOHN COCKBURN. 


In the Magazine of Commerce, under the heading 

of “Advance Australia,” Mr. Talbot deals with 
various Antipodean subjects. He includes a con- 
versation with Sir John Cockburn on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. In his opinion— 
A moderate preference given to Colonial foodstuffs will not, to 
‘any appreciable extent, raise the price to the consumer. Our 
experience in Australia is that the imposition of duties, even on 
dhe necessaries of life—although they yield a handsome revenue 
and stimulate production—do not increase the cost of living. 
And you must recollect we have had an opportunity of studying 
all the incidence of protective duties ; because for years, prior 
to federation, we were enabled to compare the results of Pro- 
tection in Victoria with those of Free Trade in the adjacent 
Colony of New South Wales. 

I do not think there is any question but that the common 
Sense of Australia, like that of Canada, must perceive that, 
while Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are devised in the best 
interests of the Empire, they offer a special advantage to the 
§teat food-producing Colonies, whose immediate prosperity 
cannot fail to be incalculably increased by their adoption. 
The feeling of solidarity throughout the Empire was never so 
‘strong as it is at present, and Australia is second to none in 
loyalty. But the tie of sentiment alone cannot be permanently 
Telied upon as a sufficient bond of union, unless it is the essence 
and outcome of mutual interest. In the modern world, in which 
considerations of trade and commerce are paramount, there is no 
tie likely to be so strong and enduring as that which is based on 
Teciprocity in those matters which so closely touch the life and 
Prosperity of the Empire. | 
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Opposition in the Air. 


THE RESULT FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. F. St. John Morrow in the Empire Review 
expounds the advantage of a tax on food which 
would be reaped by Ireland. He maintains that Ire- 
land would gain largely if duties were imposed on 
corn, meat, horses, eggs, butter, and bacon. 


More IrIsH CONSIDERATIONS. 


The National Review contains an article by Mr. 
M. J. Kenny, formerly an Irish M.P., which confirms 
this estimate of Ireland’s interests in the question. 
Mr.-Kenny declares that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
will afford Ireland the first real hope of industrial 
prosperity since the repeal of the Corn Laws. From 
the Home Rulers point of view, he says, it 
is essential that Irish finances should flourish, 
and that cannot take place under the present 
system of taxation. If Preference would result 
in a nett gain to Ireland of 24 millions sterling, 
it would be the essence of folly to look such a gift 
horse in the mouth and inquire into its pedigree. 
This last phrase is the fly in the ointment, for Mr. 
Kenny lays stress upon the distrust and dislike which 
Irishmen feel for Mr. Chamberlain, and he says it is 
possible that their desire to be revenged on him may 
be greater than their desire to reap a mere economic 
benefit. 





“THe REVIEW: 


“THE Doom or FREE Imports.” 


“Observer” in the Wational Review writes under 
‘this title. He declares that the Government’s popu- 
larity. is improved by the resignations, and that the 
‘Duke of Devonshire’s non-resignation is the most 
‘important factor. The essence of the matter is that 
for the first time the House of Commons has a majority 
which, whatever it is, is not a Free Trade majority. 
“Observer” estimates that no Free Trade cave will con- 
tain twenty members ; and that altogether in the: House 
‘of Commons there are not more than 220 members 
:who believe in unconditional free imports. “ Observer ” 
‘says, what is undoubtedly true, that the Government 
has suffered less at the bye-elections which have 
followed Mr. Chamberlain’s outbreak than at those 
which preceded it. He diagnoses the present situa- 
‘tion by saying that it will be Mr. Balfour’s duty to 
keep an united party together until Mr. Chamberlain 
‘has gained the country, and that “ Mr. Chamberlain 
will be entitled to all the honours of the victory if he 
should eventually succeed in reaping his laurels.” 


4 


Mr. Maxse’s. VIEWS, 


“This is not quite in accord with the views of Mr. 
Maxse, who in his Chronique this month emphasises 
the fact that. there is a-.genuine “rupture” between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Maxse pre- 
dicts that the breach between the two is final and 
irrevocable, and that they will never again sit in the 
same Cabinet. The idea that the strong man has 
gone forth to convert the constituencies to a policy 
with which the ministerial Mandarins are in secret 
sympathy is all wrong. Mr. Maxse has nothing but 
contempt—and he is quite right—for the quibbling of 
the Cabinet. Retaliation is an impossible policy, 
and a cloak’ for cowardice. Mr. Chamberlain 
“will be returned at the head of a_ great 
Imperial Party with a mandate to carry out the big 
policy which has frightened his colleagues... . Public 
opinion will compel him to become Prime Minister 
whenever he gains the victory.” It will be interesting 
for Mr. Balfour to learn that :— 

Masters of*finesse occasionally score fleeting successes, but in 
the long run nations turn to siatesmen of courage, character, 
and convictions. The British people will not prove unworthy 


of the great Englishman who has staked his all in a cause in 
which he has nothing to gain. 


ULTIMATE GAIN TO FREE TRADE. 


In the Windsor Magazine Mr. Holt Schooling con- 
‘cludes his review of the Fiscal Policy of the Empire. 
‘He thus sums up the arguments which he has brought 
forward in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals :— 


It is necessary for us of the United Kingdom to take definite 
and constructive action to prevent the continuance of injury to 
our commerce, which is being caused by the simultaneous work- 
ing of adverse foreign tariffs f/us our system of free imports. 
If we adopt the change in fiscal policy, and refuse to let these 
British Isles be a free dumping-ground for the surplus products 
of foreign nations, thrown here at prices that undersell our own 
manufacturers, it is quite likely thdt the ultimate result will be a 
general advance by foreign nations towards true Free Trade. 
We are such a huge buyer of their goods that they could not 
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A Star Turn. 


Mr. Jesse Collings says that the Government is now left balanced upon 
a one-legged stool, 


afford to offend their best customer. We should hold a weapon 
in our hands to be used if necessary, and there have already 
been several indications that foreign nations see that they would 
have to stop playing all sorts of complicated fiscal tricks to the 
detriment of British commerce. 

It is not prudent for us to continue to rely upon foreign nations 
for at least four-fifths of our imported food. And it is specially 
imprudent for us to let the United States or any other one 
foreign country be our principal supplier. We have no guarantee 
whatever that the conditions which have caused cheap food to 
come to us from the United States will continue (there are, 
indeed, indications to the contrary) ; and if the price of food 
from the United States goes up, owing to the top-note of food- 
production there having now been reached, this means a_per- 
manent increase in the price of our food. But by Mr. Chamber- 


‘lain’s plan our supply of food would be much more largely 


spread over the world than it is now, and this danger would be 
avoided by us. 

The British consumer is an important person. So is the 
British producer. Nearly all of us, leaving out children and 
persons of no occupation, must, however, be producers before 
we are consumers. We nearly all play both the parts, There- 
fore, let us take action to defend the interests of the British 
citizen as producer, It is not of much use to guard the British 
citizen solely in his part of consumer if we leave without defence 
his position as producer, 


ACADEMIC ECONOMICS. 


The articles on the Fiscal Question in the Fort- 
nightly have not much merit. Professor Hewins 
presents rather lamely “ The Present State of the Case 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy.” He maintains that a 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


low rate of duty would be sufficient for the end in 
view, that any rise of prices would be small, and could 
be compensated for by remission on other commo- 
dities. ‘The wheat-producing capacity of our Colonies 
js, he maintains, unlimited, and the gradual cxtension 
of corn-growing will lead to a demand for our manu- 
factures. If this economic movement is left to itself 
it will be accompanied with. the development of a 
national protective system in the case of our self- 
governing Colonies, and the disintegration of the 
Empire must follow. Mr. David Christie Murray and 
Professor J. W. Atkinson answer the question “ Will 
a Preferential Tariff Oppress the Poor?” in the 
negative. Their whole argument seems to be based 
on the fallacy that everything that is imported into 
this country takes away work from British workmen. 
Mr. Harold Spender writes a very picturesque descrip- 
tion of the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the part 
played therein by Sir Robert Peel. 
PRECEDENTS “ MADE IN GERMANY.” 

Mr. Otto Eltzbacher contributes to the Mine- 
teenth Century a curiously put together article, the 
first part of which is made up of tables of figures to 
show that British industrial supremacy was built up 
before Free Trade was established, and the second 
part of which is composed of despatches and 


; ; 4 
memoranda written by Prince Bismarck a quarter of ; 


a century ago, which Mr. Eltzbacher maintains show 
that the movement in favour of Protection in Germany 
had many points of resemblance with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s movement. Writing in October, 1876, Prince 
Bismarck expressed the view that “nothing but 
reprisals against their products will avail against those 
States which increase their duties to the harm of 
German exports.” Mr. Eltzbacher maintains that it 
was this policy which led to German industrial 
progress, and his argument seems to be that we are 
in the same position as Germany was in a quarter of 


a century ago. 
II.—AGAINST. 


THe VALUE oF Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S BRIBES. 


The Monthly Review, which is strongly anti- 
Chamberlainite, contains several articles this month 
on the fiscal controversy. Sir Edward Grey’s, which 
comes first in place, is a good summary of anti-Protec- 
tionist arguments, but contains little new. Sir Edward’s 
comments on Mr. Chamberlain’s promise to remit 
taxation on tea, etc., and thus make up for the rise in 
dther prices, is worth quoting :— 

In the first place, we shall not be able to limit our taxes upon 
foreign corn and meat and other things which our Colonies pro- 
duce by what we can spare upon tea, etc. The measure of 
taxation we impose will not be the amount which we can remit 
upon tea, but the amount which is necessary to transfer our trade 
In food-supplies to the Colonies. In the second place, the pro- 
posed exchange of taxation is undesirable, for cheap tea is a poor 
substitute for cheap bread and meat ; and, in the third place, it 
will be wasteful, for while the people will pay more on every 
loaf and every pound of meat, the revenue will benefit only by 
every foreign loaf and every foreign pound of meat consumed, 
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Can’t Get at Them. 


which are to be a diminishing quantity ; for the ebject of the 
whole policy is that'we shall cease to consume food of foreign 
origin. Unless, therefore, the policy fails and the Colonies dre 
disappointed, the revenue will rapidly fall ctf, and while con- 
tinuing the taxes upon foreign corn, meat, etc., we shall in time 
have to replace the old taxes upon tea and other things. 

THE THREE GHosts. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s article on “ Preference and 
Retaliation” is a better fighting paper. Speaking of 
the Protectionists, Preferentialists, and Retaliationists, 
Lord Hugh says truly :—“ We have to fight ghosts ; 
three ghosts apparently disposed to mutual contra- 
diction.” As regards the comparative popularity of 
these politics, he says that very few educated people 
are Protectionists, more are in favour of Preference, 
and still more in favour of Retaliation. He denies: 
that even a Zollverein has much unifying influénce 
in a political sense, whereas Preference is not ‘a 
Zollverein, and is still less unifying :— 

As between the Colonies and the Mother Country, and 
between one Colony and another, what a field there would be for 
suspicions, complaints, disputes. That Canada gains more than 
Australia, that Australia gives less than Canada, that South 
Africa is neglected for her more powerful sisters, that the Mother 
Country is greedy and unfair, that the Colonies are useless, and 
think only of sucking profit out of Great Britain—such would be 
the cries that Preference would give us in exchange for the 
mutual courtesies, regard and co-operation which now adorn, 
unite and arm our Empire. 

“The best bond now,” says Lord Hugh, “is 
patience and the avoidance of causes of dispute.” As 
for Retaliation, he regards it as objectionable, chiefly 
because it would easily grow into Protection. 


THe TrutH Aspout CANADA. 


Dr. Goldwin Smith contributes to the Jfenthly 
Review a very interesting paper entitled “ Canada and 
Mr. Chamberlain.” The article has really little to do 
with Mr, Chamberlain, and hardly mentions his name 
or his projects ; it is rather a statement of the present 
condition of Canada, with merely an implication that 
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Cross Currents. 


Hovsein CHAMBERLAIN: “I wonder will I ever reach it!” 


any tinkering with the present state of things is fraught 
with evil. The only passage in which Dr. Goldwin 
Smith directly condemns Mr, Chamberlain’s project 
is where he insists that Reciprocity between Canada 
and the United States is the most immediate need :— 

‘What is wanted certainly, and without delay, by all but the 
monopolists on either side, is the renewal of commercial reci- 
procity, which involves no political change. For this a strong 
movement is now on foot, initiated, strange to say, by New 
England, the mother of Protection, but extending also to other 
and especially North-Western States. Any British statesman 
who may succeed by proclaiming commercial war against the 
United States is defeating this movement ; and at the same time 
in depriving Canada, even for two or three years, of the bond- 
ing privilege, while he taxes her for Imperial armaments and 
wars, may chance to find that he has played over again the 
part of Mr. Charles Townshend as a consolidator of the Empire. 


CANADA’S ONLY DEFENCE, 


Dr. Goldwin Smith denies that Canada wants any 
defence from us. “She, in reality, wants no defence 
but peace.” We could not defend her against the 
United States, and therefore our only defence is not 
to involve her in war. Dr. Goldwin Smith denies 
that there is any desire on the part of the Americans 
to aggress upon Canadian independence. But all 
through his article he emphasises the fact that the 
links between the Dominion and the Mother Country 
have worn very thin, and that the French Canadians, 
though satisfied with British rule, are not permeated 
with British sentiments. There are 1,200,000 Canadian- 
born persons in the United States, and the continual 
transmigration from both sides leads to an unity of 
sentiment between both parts of North America. 
After delivering another warning against the danger to 
Canada of a commercial war with the United States, 
Dr. Smith says :— 

What, after all, in an economical point of view, is this unity 
of the Empire, for the consolidation of which commercial war is 
to be proclaimed against the world? What is the Empire but 
the aggregate result of accidents of war and discovery, governed 
by no plan or regard for community of economical interests ? 
What reason is there for presuming that all its parts ought, in 
defiance of the indications of Nature, and at great risk of 


incurring the commercial enmity of other nations, to be forced 
into a fiscal union ? 


THE REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 


Mr. BALFour’s PROTECTIONISM. 

The Fortnightly opens with a short paper signed 
“ Autonomos,” the note of which is that Mr. Balfour's 
new policy is in essence Protection of the most 
characteristic type. His recent essay is nothing but a 
discussion of the defects of Free Trade, and an eulogy 
of the advantages of the rival method ; and when Mr, 
Balfour prefaces that he approaches the subject from 
a Free-Trade point of view, his mental attitude is like 
that of the drunken butler who said he was a teetotaler 
but not bigoted. 
Balfour’s whole case rests on assumptions which have 
no relation to the facts; and the whole fabric of his 
fears is largely the result of his arbitrary and un- 
scientific view of international trade, which seems to 
be derived from Mr. Vince’s Birmingham tariff 
leaflets. Mr. Balfour's policy has not even the 
redeeming features of Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. 
Chamberlain justifies his line on the ground that it is 
necessary to save the Empire, even if we make some 
economic sacrifice, whereas Mr. Balfour does not 
pretend that there is any political purpose to set off 
the disadvantages of his policy. 


THE SECRET OF Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLUNGE. 

“ Autonomos” predicts that the next General 

Election will be a regular fight between Protectionists 
and Free-Traders, with most of the Conservatives on 
one side, and nearly all the Liberals (Socialists 
excepted) on the other. Mr. Chamberlain, he says, 
is the real gainer by the recent developments. Mr. 
Wyndham’s rise was threatening his ascendancy :— 
" The Chief Secretary had achieved the one striking legislative 
and administrative success which the Government can put to 
their credit ; and it was a success obtained in defiance of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who bitterly opposed the whole policy of the Irish 
Land Act. From the midst of this ugly zadrogto Mr. Cham- 
berlain has now adroitly escaped. The General Election will 
find him ‘‘on velvet,” as compared with the unfortunate 
associates he leaves behind him in the toils of office. The 
disagreeable task of explaining away the revelations of the War 
Report will not fall upon him. 

The discredit of the Government’s blunders will 
rest on Mr. Balfour, and defeat being in any case 
probable, Mr. Chamberlain will have a softer fall than 
his friends :— 


If, however, the disaster should be averted, then the victory 
will be for Protection, and the most energetic of the Protec- 
tionists will be able to come in again on his highest terms. 
Virtue is sometimes its own reward, and Mr, Chamberlain’s self- 
sacrifice on this occasion does seem to coincide rather happily 
with his self-interest. It would be unfair to make any asper- 
sions against him on this account. Wecan be content to believe 
that he has acted according to his convictions, and without 
regard to the consequences. But we might be permitted to hear 
rather less of his splendid integrity and of Mr. Balfour’s sublime 
and delicate sense of honour. Otherwise, there may be 2 
temptation to observe that for a chief officer to run the ship 
upon the rocks, and get away in the jolly-boat before she strikes, 
is not more heroic than to sail her under false colours is seaman- 
like or honest, 


THE CONTINENT AND PROTECTION. 
Mr. J. S. Mann contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an article entitled “ Mr. Balfour and Economic 
Fact,” in which he shows that some of the premises 
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in Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet are altogether wrong. He 
combats the idea that Free Trade ever had a fair 
trial on the Continent and was abandoned solely 
on economic grounds. In fact, the greater Conti- 
nental nations have never reached it (with the excep- 
tion of Italy); and have become Protectionist to gain 
new revenue, to annoy or constrain some other 
Power for commercial ends, to placate powerful 
interests at home, or to consolidate a newly-made 
Empire. ‘The cumbrous system they adopted, that of 
high Protection tempered by commercial treaties, 
never satisfies all the people concerned. Mr. Mann 
points out one special danger which Protection 
presents to us :— 

There is the danger of injuring our position as the world’s bank 
and clearing-house, by checking the inflow of goods against 
which foreign bills are drawn—bills which, while they are run- 
ning, represent in the aggregate a purchasing power which con- 
stitutes no small part of the loanable capital of our foreign 
bankers, But that must be left to specialists in the foreign 
exchanges. Still greater are the dangers set up by the facilities 
offered in England to company promotion, with over-capitali- 
sation and over-production as its results. 

On FREE TRADE DEPENDENCIES. 


Mr. Mark Warren writes in the same review on 
“The Trade of the Empire.” He denies that other 
nations are making much greater progress in foreign 
trade than Great Britain. On the contrary, there is 
evidence of great improvement. He refers as follows 
to one side of the question which is often neglected by 
those who are preoccupied alone with our relations 
to our self-governing Colonies :— 

Our Colonies contain a mere handful of white people, com- 
paratively speaking : for them the suggested change should be 
of benefit, but, should it be necessary to assist the Colonial 
trade, it would appear to be better to give the Colonies a direct 
bounty out of our pockets than to give them an indirect one. 
Dealing with an Empire composed of so many different races 
of different degrees of civilisation, it would appear to be im- 
possible to fix upon one policy which would fit every condition. 
Hong Kong would be in a most curious position, and there 
are other possessions, such as the Straits Settlements, which 
would present unusual difficulties to any kind of protective 
measures, Hong Kong owes its position as the great centre for 
commerce with China to the fact that it isa free port, that it 
has no customs duties. The Straits ports have no duties upon 
merchandise, either: the real trade is a transit trade. Both the 
Straits and Hong Kong are really collecting and distributing 
centres for merchandise, goods changing bottoms and but a very 
small portion being of native production, or intended for home 
consumption. In fact, the Empire presents many examples of 
peculiar conditions which would render the task of adopting a 
uniform, inelastic commercial system out of the question. Free- 
dom from restrictive mercantile conditions has had much to do 
with building up the trade of many of the British possessions. 


‘ NoTHING TO GAIN BY PREFERENCE. 

Mr, Edward Cannan contributes to the new Jrde- 
pendent Review a strong article against Colonial 
Preference. He maintains that not even absolute 
freedom of importation from the United Kingdom 
into the present Protectionist Colonies would compen- 
sate the United Kingdom for the loss involved in a 
moderate measure of Protection to agriculture as 
between herself and foreign countries. ‘There is little 


reason for supposing that the entire removal of the 
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Colonial duties on imports from the United Kingdom 
would lead to the Colonial market offering much 
higher prices than at present for these commodities :— 

It would appear, therefore, that there is very little probability 
of any considerable advantage to the United Kingdom arising 
from the entire disappearance of Colonial duties on British goods. 
It is not, however, even suggested that anything like so much 
as this is likely to be obtained. The most that is hoped for is a 
reduction of existing duties by 25 or 33 per cent. ; and there is 
good reason to suppose that not even that could be obtained, 
but that the preference would be given simply by raising the 
existing tariffs against goods from foreign countries, and leaving 
the tariffs against goods from the United Kingdom just where 
they are. The advantage to the United Kingdom would thus 
be infinitesimal. 

What, we inquire next, would the scheme offer to the 
Colonies? This would depend a good deal upon the way in 
which the Colonial preference to imports from the United 
Kingdom was given. If it were given by way of a real reduc- 
tion of duties, the Colonies would certainly benefit by this relax- 
ation of protection where there is any competing Colonial industry 
actually protected. In such cases Colonial industry would be 
released in favour of more productive employment. But where 
no Colonial industry is actually protected, the diminution of 
duties, as has already been pointed out, would merely 
deprive the Colonial government of a source of revenue, 
which would have to be replaced by another and very 
probably less convenient one. As it is not in the least 
probable that any real considerable reduction of duties will be 
made where the protection afforded is actually important, it 
would appear that the advantage to be gained by the Colonies 
in this respect is extremely trifling. They would, undoubtedly, 
for the most part, gain considerably by the preference given to 
their agricultural produce by the United Kingdom. But they 
could not possibly gain as much as the United Kingdom would 
lose, since the extra cost of the whole supply, which would be 
clear loss to the United Kingdom, would not be clear gain to 
them, but would, for the most part, consist of additional labour 
in production and transport. 

THE STATE OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 

In the same review Mr. Hugh Bell shows very 
plainly that the steel trade does not want Protection, 
and has nothing to gain and much to lose by it :— 

I venture to assert that, though changes at least as great as 
those I have described may be repeated under the eyes of living 
men, he is not born, nor his father, nor his grandfather, who 
will see the British iron trade displaced from its proud position, 
provided only that we succeed in saving it from the false friends 
who would offer it a protection which it spurns. Let those 
engaged in it, alike employer and employed, co-operate in main- 
taining its progressive character ; let the State provide facilities 
for the scientific training of the officers, and suitable education 
for the rank-and-file of the great regiment, leaving them other- 
wise a6 free from legislative trammels as is consistent with the 
common weal ; and I for one will look to the future of the trade 
with the same undaunted confidence with which I have witnessed 
it pass through the storms of the past half century. 

REAL FEDERATION. 

Mr. A. H. Adams contributes to the Mineteenth 
Century an article entitled “A Colonial View of 
Colonial Loyalty,” in which he, while declaring that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential scheme could not 
unite the Empire, shows how union can be brought 
about. But before expounding his scheme he devotes 
several pages to what Colonial loyalty means. ‘The 
idea that the Colonies are loyal to England is, he 
says, a mistake. First, their sense of loyalty is 
given to their own Colony; secondly, to the 
Empire at large, and lastly to England, ‘That being 
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86, if a dispute arose, “the loyalty to England would 
not suryive five minutes after the first angry word 
was spoken.” As it is, Mr, Adams sees danger to 
the union of the Empire from the distinct breach 
of sentiment between Colonials and Britons. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s move seems to him “entirely a leap in 
the dark, a step fraught with the worst possibilities for 
destroying” the present good understanding. His 
sliggestion is that, instead, the Empire should be 
federated on a two-Chamber basis—the present 
Imperial Parliament being ignored. The Lower 
House, he suggests, should have twenty-six members, 
twenty representing the United Kingdom, and the 
Senate twenty-one members, nine representing the 
United Kingdom. Differences between the two 
Chambers should be settled by the two~ Houses 
sitting as one, this arrangement giving the United 
Kingdom a majority of three. 
THE THREAT OF FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


“Mr. Walter W. Wall contributes to the Mew Liberal 
Review a very startling, not to say alarmist, forecast 
of the perils which a plunge into Protection may 
result in. His article, entitled ‘“ Protection and the 
Stock Exchange,” begins with these words :— 


If there is a change in the fiscal policy of this country, an 
abandonment of Free Trade for Protection, it is likely, very 
likely, to be followed by so great a fall in prices on the Stock 
Exchange as to constitute an appalling national disaster. 

2 THE STOPPAGE OF CREDIT. 

Mr, Wall declares that as Protection will raise the 
price of products all round, there will be a greater 
demand for gold, which will come out of the reserve, 
and the Bank of England will have to try to stop the 
drain to protect itself :— 

More gold will be wanted from the banks, and the banks will 
find themselves face to face with difficulties they have not 
hitherto faced. They will have to take precautions, and the 
first step will be to curtail their liabilities. As their liabilities 
ate represented by the credit they have loaned, that means they 
will have to lend less credit to customers. This will immediately 
place’ the latter in serious difficulties, difficulties never, in this 
particular respect, previously created, because we must bear in 
mind that conditions now are not what they were before this 
country abandoned Protection. 

‘“Phis restriction of credit will mean a restriction of capital, 
and trade all round will accordingly suffer. That will directly 
affect the prices of commodities and profits. It will also affect 
the prices of stocks and shares, Deprived of their customary 
credit facilities, speculators will not be encouraged to speculate 
onthe Stock Exchange, and this will bring about wholesale 
liquidation, Accordingly prices must fall, and this fall will 
represent the loss of millions, spread amongst many thousands 
of investors and shareholders, 

Another effect which Protection will have will be 
to deprive London of its position of the world’s clear- 
ing-house :— 

But if we close our doors to a greater part of our outside trade, 
if we intend to live more within ourselves, cut off a great portion 
of the world’s markets, will a London bill of exchange be hence- 
forth the one medium which always has a ready market? We 
are, as the great banking authority I have already quoted also 
pointed out, the best customers of every producing country. They 
come to us for their requirements ; the proceeds of their ship- 
ments of produce come here for employment, temporarily or 
permanently, and'this bencfitsnot only the banking community, but 


the whole commerce of the nation. Under Protection this would 
not be possible ; the whole conditions would be entirely revoly. 
tionised. 

The Mew Liberal Review also contains a paper by 
Mr. Arthur Lawrence, who compares Mr, Chamberlain 
to a Christian Scientist, and adds that while the 
Christian Scientist merely declares that he can cure 
by faith, Mr. Chamberlain seems determined to make 
those who listen to him believe that they are ill as a 
necessary preliminary to taking part in a cure. Mr, 
Lawrence denies that we are ill at all. 

siatteitonscs 
THE LIBERALS AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 
To Enp It or MeEnp Ir. 

Tue Contemporary Review for October opens with 
an important paper by Sir G. W. Kekewich, entitled 
“The Amendment of the Education Act,” which will 
attract considerable attention now that there is a 
prospect of the Liberals being restored to power, 
The Education Act, begins Sir George Kekewich, is 
so nakedly unjust that it is certain to be either 
repealed or amended drastically before educational 
peace can be re-established. Sir George recommends 
the amendment of the Act. The Coanty Councils, 
he says, will be unwilling now to part with their new 
functions. It is not possible to re-establish the School 
Board system as it existed before the Act. ‘The 
machinery cannot be abolished, and therefore the way 
to improve it is to give option to the ratepayers in the 
great centres of population to declare whether they 
desire to possess an authority directed for educational 
purposes alone. 

As regards the schools, there is, in Sir George Keke- 
wich’s opinion, only one remedy. ‘That is to exclude 
denominational teaching from the schools altogether :— 

Of what then should the teaching consist? The syllabi (sc) 
adopted by the School Boards, as, for instance, those of London 
and Liverpool, have shown loyal adherence to the spirit, as well 
as to the letter, of the Cowper Temple Clause. They have met 
with no real antagonism from the Church. For all practical pur- 
poses the instruction under these syllabi (séc) has been better and 
more effective than that in the great majority of denominational 
schools. The question may well be asked, therefore, why the 
Cowper Temple Clause should not now be applied to all schools, 
and the Local Authorities be left as free under it as the School 
Boards were. It must be remembered that, as regards provided 
schools, they are in the same position already, 

The only alternative to this is the complete secular- 
ising of the schools, and of this Sir George Kekewich 
does not approve. As regards non-Protestant and 
non-Christian centres, he suggests that power should 
be given to the local authority to sanction the reserva- 
tion of certain schools, with the approval of the Board 
of Education, for children belonging to a particular 
non-Protestant or non-Christian Church, no religious 
instruction being given in such schools during ordinary 
school hours, but facilities being afforded for denomi- 
national instruction in the building outside school 
hours, not at the public cost. As for London :-— 

The solution of the London problem appears to be to re- 
establish a body directly elected by the ratepayers for the control 
of education, and for that purpose alone, and to place under its 
supervision all kinds of education, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE LATE LORD SALISBURY. 


‘‘Tuere is a very good article in the Fortnightly 
Review by Mr. Sidney Low, who sums up Lord 
Salisbury as “essentially an aristocratic statesman.” 
His aristocracy was that of the intellect and the 
temper; and his mind was constitutionally incapable 
of understanding the prejudices, the passions, the loose 
opinions of the common run of men and women. His 
emotions did not run away with him, but his sense of 
logic sometimes did, and this was the cause of his 
“blazing indiscretions.” He had a good deal of the 
analytical and casuistical temper which was a dis- 
advantage in the conduct of affairs :— 


A reserved man, very proud, shy, sensitive, and self-contained, 
he. shrank from that blaze of vulgar illumination under which it 
is‘now the fashion for anybody who is at all eminent or dis- 
tinguished to pass his life. He did none of the things which 
commend a statesman to the attention of a discriminating 
democracy and those who minister to its tastes. He must have 
been the despair of the paragraphists, who, in the end, were 
compelled to leave him alone for sheer lack of matter. He did 
not own racehorses, like one eminent contemporary, or grow 
orchids like another, or cut down trees, or play golf, or ride the 
bicycle, or, so far as was known, indulge in any kind of active 
Sport, amusement, or recreation whatsoever ; nor did he write 
novels, or Essays on Philosophic Doubt, or magazine articles on 
the classics and theology, or agreeable monographs on English 
statesmen, and ‘‘readable” accounts of the Last Phase of 
Napoleon. He spent many hours in his library and his labora- 
tory; but he never published a book. It was characteristic of 
him that even in his earlier days of literary activity he wrote 
nothing under his own name. His forcible, closely-reasoned 
essays were buried anonymously in the pages of the Quarter/y, 
or the ‘leader ” columns of daily and weekly newspapers. He 
is understood to have pondered deeply over some problems in 
chemistry and physics; but the public knew nothing of his 
researches, for he kept the results to himself. 


Mr. Low says that Lord Salisbury was a Free- 
Trader to the end of his life, and he has no doubt that 
the common report is correct which represents him as 
deeply alarmed by Mr. Chamberlain’s move, 


His Great ACHIEVEMENT. 


Blackwoods Magazine opens with an anonymous 
tribute to Lord Salisbury which is chiefly made up 
of attacks on Gladstone. The writer regards Lord 
Salisbury’s ‘Third Administration as the most successful 
of the three. He says :— 


He will be remembered for the wise conduct of our foreign 
affairs, which preserved European peace, secured largely, by his 
own personal influence, respectful deference abroad, and substan- 
tially vindicated, in the opinion of most of us, our material 
interests. So far as his was a policy of adventure on the Afghan 
frontier, in the Soudan, and in South Africa, it was forced upon 
him by the necessity of repairing the disasters of a former 
Administration. ‘That he succeeded in doing so adds immensely 
to his reputation as a great Foreign Minister. It is no ordinary 
achievement that his three Ministries successfully resisted the 
threatened dismemberment of the United Kingdém which had 
been so vigorously attempted, successfully consolidated the 
Empire and its relations to the Colonies, successfully retrieved 
Stupendous disasters abroad, and raised the country to a higher 
pitch of prosperity and power than it has ever previously enjoyed, 
with the leisure, after his death, to reorganise its military 
administration, and to minutely examine the wisdom of its fiscal 
administration, in relation to the final establishment of a self- 
Sustaining Empire, 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE “ MonrTuHLy’s” TRIBUTE. 


The Monthly Review pays tribute to Lord Salisbury 
for his “ pure and self-denying patriotism,” the greatest 
trial of which was reserved for the end of his career :— 

Only those in his most intimate circle know how distasteful 
office had become to him in his later years. He hated war, and 
his hatred of it grew as he grew older. He was borne down 
with domestic grief and physical weakness ; and yet he felt him- 
self unable to lay down his burden lest the enemies of his 
country should take courage from the ministerial and electoral 
difficulties that might, and indeed did, follow his resignation. He 
remained at his post, and his countrymen honoured his determi- 
nation. But very few of them knew what the effort was costing 
him, and how much sorer was the self-sacrifice involved in hold- 
ing office in 1900 than in resigning it thirty-three years before. 
He was a man of extensive knowledge, a master of the English 
language, a mordant and effective debater, of singular mental 
clearsightedness, and of great originality of thought. But it was 
not these attributes alone that made him great. It was the com- 
bination of these with his courage, his self-denying patriotism, 
and his keen sense of personal honour that raised him to the 
level of the greatest of his predecessors. , 

neatgunins 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

In the first September number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes Count de Saporta writes an instructive article 
on vegetable oils. The importance, both commercial 
and otherwise, of these products is apt to be overlooked 
in view of the growing use of petroleum, paraffin, 
and other mineral oils in all sorts of forms. The oil 
of the olive stands easily first, both in ancient and 
modern times. Inthe Bible it ranks equally with corn 
and wine as among the three great material gifts of God 
to man. Count de Saporta is very interesting on the 
adulteration of olive oil in commerce, which appears 
to be carried to an alarming extent, the more so that 
in France the punishment is not severe enough, as it 
is in Germany, to act as a deterrent. The colza 
plant is cultivated a good deal in the north and 
north-west of France, and the profits, though not 
enormous, are steady. One great advantage of grow- 
ing this plant is that, in the following year, the land is 
in a particularly suitable condition for cereals. ‘Those 
interested in the production of colza oil in France 
strongly demand high protection, pointing to the 
great diminution which has taken place in its cultiva- 
tion, and the consequent displacement of labour, which 
has gone into the towns. But Count de Saporta shows 
that colza has had its day, and cannot stand against 
the competition of gas, electricity, acetylene, petrol, 
and other modern methods of lighting. He believes 
rather in the cultivation of the olive, for, apart from 
the constant demand for olive oil for the table, it is, 
he says, more and more used by engineers for oiling 
the most delicate parts of machinery. 

OOOO BOO 

THE Young Man for October is a good number. Its 
sketch of Mr. W. J. Pirrie, the biggest shipbuilder in the 
world; and Mr. Arthur Mee’s “ Byways of Fame” claim 
separate mention. The Rev. J. E. Roberts sketches the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, to whom he is assistant 
pastor. Mr. James Scott contributes a very interesting 
paper on the secrets of the apple, the formation of 
blossom, pip and fruit. 








THE REVIEW 


RUSSIA IN MANCHURIA. 

THE MWorld’s Work for October contains an excel- 
tently illustrated article by Mr. Alfred Stead on 
“Russia in Manchuria.” Mr. Stead begins by 
declaring that, “ evacuation ” or no evacuation, Russian 
influence will remain in Manchuria, and he attributes 
this and the success of the Russians generally to their 
“ wonderful assimilative force.” The Russo-Chinese 
Bank is the most potent instrument of rule. The 
bank has established branches in all the towns, where 
it acts on behalf of the Government, collecting taxes, 
paying out wages and Government dues. Russian 
money passes everywhere. 

NEWCHWANG AND DALNY. 

Newchwang, says Mr. Stead, is the only weak point 
in Russia’s defences, and she will not rest until she 
has shut it up or else ruined it ; and it was largely with 
this latter purpose that M. Witte devised his great 
scheme of building Dalny. Dalny is an ice-free port, 
and excellent anchorage. At present, however, the 
town has only two or three businesses established in 
it, and of these the principal one is German. Dalny 
is equipped for a population of 100,000 people. In 
1902 Dalny had so far progressed as to be visited by 
717 cargo-steamers, of which 324 were Russian, 241 
Japanese, and only 83 English. 

THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA, 

Mr. Stead says that the opinions of soldiers and 
engineers in Manchuria as to the future of the province 
coincide with those of M. Witte. All those who have 
first-hand knowledge of the country are in favour of 
Egyptianising the country, not of annexing it—that is, 
to allow the Chinese régime to continue, and to 
“administer the Chinese authorities.” Russia has not 
the trained men ready to govern the country, and she 
could not stand the expenses which would result from 
annexation. But perhaps the weightiest reason 
against annexation is that if the frontier of the Empire 
were moved south, there woyld be nothing to stop the 
Chinese in Manchuria permeating the whole of Asiatic 
Russia. Already the Russians have been frightened 
by the influx of Chinese; and the Russian settlers 
have shown themselves unable to hold their own 
against the thrifty, sober immigrants. 


RUSSIA’S GREATEST PROBLEM. 


“ Intermarriage,” says Mr. Stead, “ gives only further 
cause for alarm, because the offspring of such 
matriages are more Chinese than Russian. This ques- 
tion of race is the greatest of Russia’s Asiatic problems, 
and it is this dangerous side to the acquisition of 
Manchuria which may succeed in settling the question 
which has baffled the Chancelleries of many great 
Powers. Has Russia, in gaining a province, won or 
lost the first move in the great struggle of Slav and 
Mongol ?” 


“THE Irregulars of the Navy” is the euphemism by 
which W. J. Fletcher, in his sketch of them in Macmillan’s, 
describes the British privateers. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE FALL OF M. WITTE. 

THat M. Witte’s supposed promotion to be 
President of the Russian Committee of Ministers was 
in reality his supercession became plain to everyone 
as soon as the facts transpired. In the Contemporary 
Review Dr. Dillon deals with the subject under the 
title of “M. Witte’s Fall.” The view that M. Witte 
will have any influence in his new position, says Dr. 
Dillon, is wholly erroneous, as the Committee can 
neither make nor unmake a law. No president ever 
yet acquired any initiative or wielded much influence 
upon persons or agents, for good or evil. In other 
words, M. Witte has fallen ; and Dr. Dillon reminds us 
that he foreshadowed this fall two years ago. The only 
hope is that he is but fifty-five years old, and may live 
to witness entanglements which he alone can unravel, 

WHAT M. WITTE DID. 

M. Plehve moved heaven and earth to undermine 
M. Witte’s influence, and he was helped by the fact 
that the Finance Minister had always been hated by 
men who wasted their time in social frivolities. Dr. 
Dillon is doubtful whether M. Witte’s work was 
good or bad, but no one will dissent from his state- 
ment that it was Herculean. He sowed reforms with the 
sack, not with the hand, M. Witte let loose a myriad 
forces all at once, and scared the men of routine :— 

He brought the elements of finance within the reach of the 
Russian official, raised the Imperial Bank to the level of a Euro- 
pean institution, substituted gold for fluctuating bank-notes, and 
raised the powerful clique of bankers against him by penalising 
profitable but unscrupulous speculations on a fall in the value of 
paper roubles, His enemies on ’Change were soon strengthened 
by the secession of the powerful military party who detested in 
him the staunch champion of peace. 

THE CAUSE OF HIS FALL. 

But M. Witte’s most ambitious undertaking was his 
attempt to create industries. To effect this he 
changed everything :— 

Railway travelling was cheapened below the lowest limit 
known in Western Europe, freights were lowered, waterways 
and railways were constructed with a view to bring sources of 
production nearer to the markets, the passport system was relaxed, 
even Jews were allowed to travel—on business, alcohol became a 
Government monopoly, and rumours were circulated that many 
other branches of trade would also be taken over by the State. 

But he could not make educated workmen, or 
prevent strikes, or prevent the industrial population 
becoming impregnated with Western ideas. And it 
was M. Plehve who had to cope with the conditions 
of unrest which M. Witte’s policy had created. M. 
Plehve was therefore allowed to make his own 
conditions, and the first condition was that M. Witte 
should disappear :— 

M. Witte was surprised by the news that his tenure of office 
had come to an end, and with it the success of schemes with 
which the prosperity of the Empire is bound up. Ten or fifteen 
years more and the management of Witte’s scheme might have 
been left to a third-rate successor ; at present it is in a phase in 
which a false step may endanger the work of years, 

Dr. Dillon thinks that M. Witte will come to the 
front again. Meantime, he says, the Tsar is in the 
position of a mariner navigating unfamiliar seas, who 
has lost his steering gear and his compass. 
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THE KAISER OF KAISERS. 
His CAPRICES AND INSTABILITY. 


In the October Contemporary there is an anonymous 
article on the German Emperor, which had need to 
be anonymous if it is written by one of his Majesty’s 
subjects. It is entitled simply “William II.,” but is 
packed full of severe criticism, which shows that the 
writer has a very poor opinion of the Emperor's 
ability to play the great part which his vanity impels 
him to attempt. The chief characteristic of Wilhelm 
II., says the writer, is his capricious and exuberant 
impetuousness, which makes his personal actions 
extremely uncertain and incalculable. In his charac- 
ter and ways he is nota German. The sedateness, 
frugality, thoroughness and perseverance which are 
characteristic of the German mind are entirely lacking 
inhim, He possesses, instead, brilliant imagination, 
love of display, vivacity, loquacity, capriciousness, and 
thirst for g/oire—qualities which all spring from 
feminine vanity. He resembles most his great-uncle 
Frederick William IV., who, according to Benedetti, 
“was never the same man two days running.” 


SURROUNDED BY SYCOPHANTS. 


All this would not matter if the Kaiser were a 
figurehead. He is anything but that. German policy 
is to-day absolutely and completely under the in- 
fluence of the German Emperor. He is the only 
motive power in political life, and his decisions are 
hardly affected by his responsible advisers. But, as 
the result of his character, he has superseded all the 
ministries, and surrounded himself by all the 
ambitious, all the sycophants, all the mischief-makers, 
and all the intriguers :— 

The intrigues between the various sets, composed of high 
dignitaries, courtiers, and chance acquaintances, which competed 
for the ear or for the favour of the Emperor, became more and 
more daring as time went on, and at last brought about more 
than one grave public scandal, for more than one exposure in 
the law courts was the outcome of the bitter and relentless war 


of calumny and defamation which took place between the 
hostile camps of courtiers and favourites who struggled for 


influence. 
THE EFFECT ON GERMAN POLICY. 


Thus Germany’s policy has of late become ex- 
ceedingly frivolous and adventurous, and more and 
more resembles that of France during the Second 
Empire, une politique de pourboire. In Germany in 
the best informed quarters it is believed that the 
course which the Kaiser is steering will inevitably 
Yead to disaster; and the flatterers and time-servers 
who surround the monarch keep him in a state of 
delusion as to the true state of the country :— 

It is therefore but natural that German policy is becoming in 


an increasing degree visionary, ineffective, adventurous, and 
unsuccessful, that it experiences repeated failures at home and 


in every quarter of the world. 
THE FRUITS OF INTERFERENCE, 


The Emperor’s versatility and many-sidedness are universally 
known, but though it is humanly impossible that he should have 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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a thorough knowledge of the numerous subjects in which he 
takes an active interest, he considers himself the highest autho- 
rity in Germany on foreign and home policy, on military and 
naval matters, on administration and law, on theology and edu- 
cation, on archeology and sociology, on painting and archi- 
tecture, on sculpture and music, on the drama and stage 
Management, and on many other subjects too numerous to be 
mentioned. Whether it is his boundless confidence in the 
superiority of his own judgment, or whether it is his opinion 
that his exalted position should, ipso facto, enable him to be the 
summus arbiter in omnibus rebus, seems doubtful, At any rate, 
it is certain that he considers himself the highest authority in all 
these matters and many more, and that he strives strenuously to 
impose, if not his views, his predilections and his tastes, at least 
his will, by all means in his power on the experts of the nation 
and on the nation itself. 


The result of his continual interference is that he 

has made himself thoroughly disliked. He has at- 
tempted to treat the city of Berlin as a powerful noble 
might treat an insignificant village on his estate; and 
the Berliners in return indulge in lively Schadenfreude 
at every failure of his policy. As an example of the 
Kaiser's domineering disposition, the writer gives the 
following instance :— 
_ At one time the Emperor wished to have more churches built 
in Berlin, and after admonishing the local authorities in vain to 
build more churches, tried to revive an obsolete law dating from 
the sixteenth century, when Berlin was hardly bigger than 
Windsor is now, according to which the town was compelled to 
provide a certain number of churches in proportion to the num- 
ber of the inhabitants. In attempting to put this old Act into 
practice, it came to a lawsuit with Berlin, which, on the last 
appeal, was won by the town. 


The Kaiser has actually proscribed Hauptmann’s 
plays, while trashy dramas glorifying the Hohenzollerns 
are given free runs in the State theatres. The follow- 
ing is another instance given by the writer :— 


When William ITI. had inspected the newly-erected building of 
the Reichstag and had publicly stigmatised it as the ne plus 
ultra of bad taste, the architects of Berlin gave a great dinner to 
the designer, at the end of which a huge model of the Reichstag, 
composed of table delicacies, made its appearance with the 
legend written on it, ‘‘ The xe p/us ultra of good taste.” 





THE FOURTH NAPOLEON, 


The writer quotes Bismarck’s description of 
Napoleon III. as fitting exactly the present occupant 
of the German throne, and adds :— 


These threatening armaments of Germany, together with the 
numerous ambitious, if not aggressive, declarations of the 
Emperor and his chief officials, have led to a new political 
constellation in Europe which seems to bode the coming isolation 
of Germany. Besides, the anti-British agitation and Germany’s 
ambitions in South Africa and other parts of the world have 
been largely responsible for the unification of Great Britain and 
her colonies, an event which is by no means desired by German 
statesmen, whilst the drawing together of Great Britain and the 
United States can be directly traced to the aggressive anti- 
Anglo-Saxon world policy of the German Emperor. It is 


evident that the indiscretions of German policy have brought 
about results which are the reverse of what was expected and 
intended by their author. 

What will Mr. Arnold White, who holds up to our 
gaze the Kaiser as the Efficient of Efficients, say to all 


this ? 
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' THE KING AS SPORTSMAN. 


Pearson's. Magazine contains a brightly written 
account of King Edward’s shooting parties at Sand- 
ringham. “His Majesty is the keenest of sports- 
men ; his preserves are his great hobby, and are among 
the finest and best stocked in the kingdom.” The 
King is an early riser, and is generally up.and about 
jong before his guests are astir. A day’s shooting to 
him-means hard work before breakfast in order to 
keep pace with his official duties :— 


The regular breakfast hour at Sandringham: is 9.30. ‘The 
meal is served-on.round tables set for parties of six or seven: 
Neither the King nor any of the Royal family take breakfast 
downstairs, but are served in their own rooms, 

Shooting at Sandringham usually commences at ten in the 
morning and-ends at four o’clock, and the King, although he 
possesses a shooting pony, rarely uses him, and almiost invari- 
ably walks with his guests for the greater part of the day, though 
last season, because of his recent illness perhaps, he rode more 
than usual, F 

The assembling hour is fixed the night before, and the 
party is at the spot, awaiting the King’s arrival, at the 
appointed time. There is no formality in reaching the rendez- 
vous ; some walk, others ride in jaunting cars or country carts, 
The King is a genial host among’ his sporting guests; and 
occasionally relieves the tedium of a long ‘‘wait” in the 
¢overs by some good-natured jokes. Seated on his shooting- 
stool, which is fixed in the ground by one long leg, and gives 
him the appearance of being seated in the air, he is the 
picture of a jovial country gentleman. At the appointed hour 
the shooting party groups itself in the grounds, and behind 
the sportsmen stand some forty beaters looking picturesque 
in their blue blouses and low felt hats trimmed with royal 
scarlet and armed with formidable-looking quarter-staffs. 

The King objects strenuously to having it said that he 
delights in the number of birds he shoots. In fact, he takes but 
a small part-in the big shoots at Sandringham, He and the 
Prince of Wales, as keen a sportsman as his father, always take 
the worst places in the shooting line. His Majesty is very strict 
about the wounded birds being immediately put out of their 
misery by the keepers, and never likes to see one of his 
cherished breed of golden pheasants among the killed. For the 
King himself, a stroll through the coverts, attended by his 
loader and his old and trusted keeper, with his favourite 
retriever'‘at his heels, is always a greater pleasure than the 
biggest day recorded in the Sandringham game-book. 


All the game fallen to the guns in the day’s sport is 
gathered into the game-room, and thence 


despatched to charitable institutions, to employees on the Royal 
estate, to the different Royal households, to the rich and to the 
poor neighbours of the King. No one is forgotten, but not a 
single head is allowed to be sold. 


APA 


THE English [Illustrated for October has in it many 
good things. Beaugeard’s account of Victor Hugo’s 
house claims separate notice. Frederick Dolman tells 
the story of Lord Leighton’s “ Phoenicians Bartering with 
the Ancient Britons,” a picture he presented to the Royal 
Exchange. Several of Leighton’s preparatory studies 
are reproduced. An appreciation of Pius X. is given by 
Mary Alice Vialls. The connection of the Carlyles with 
Maddington is traced by the Rey. J. Burns. Several 
beautiful pictures adorn E. M. Lynch’s “ Day on Lake 
Garda.” The element of the grotesque is supplied by 
Mr. W. W. Webb’s enumeration of bodily oddities, such 
as.a whale that cannot open its mouth, a fur-bearing 
quadruped that lays eggs, a lizard that can look two ways 
at once, a fish that has its heart in its mouth. etc. 
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A .ROYAL COURTSHIP. AND’ MARRIAGE. 
By CARMEN: SYLVA. 


In the Strand Magazine Mile. Vacaresco con- 
tinues her series of “Sovereigns I Have Met,” and 
writes about the Queen of Roumania. For Carmen 
Sylva the writer has all the devotion ofa hero- 
worshipper, and gives 4 most sympathetic account of 
her life and works. “The Queen of Roumania’s 
marriage was no love affair,” says Mlle. Vacaresco, 
and then goes on to describe how it came about, 
As Princess of Wied Carmen Sylva visited the 
Queen of Prussia in Berlin and caught a glimpse of 
her future husband. Many years passed, and in 
Cologne with her. mother, the young Princess met 
again the Prince of Hohenzollern, then Prince of 
Roumania, To quote Carmen Sylva’s own words :— 


In the small garden of the Hétel du Nord, the beautiful towers 
of the cathedral throwing their shadows upon us, I poured forth 
eager questions in his ear, without even casting a glance at his 
refined and regular features. He told me all about his difficult 
task, and about the foreign country which had become his own; 
its wide plains and savage mountains, the white-clad peasantry 
—frugal, grave, and endowed with the weird powers of eloquence 
and untaught poetry. He spoke long and well, while I listened 
breathlessly, rapi ia astonishment and delight. _He described 
the masters of the land, those Boyars, cultivated yet barbarous 
in mind and customs, whose souls were alive with the blended 
charm of the Byzantine influences and the hot blood of Latin 
descent. And I envied the young Sovereign for having taken 
up a sceptre the maintenance of which required as firm a grasp as 
any sword. I said to him openly, ‘* You are a happy man.” 


Pouring out her admiration for the Prince to her 
mother, she learnt that he had come to Cologne 
purposely to see her, and, if possible, marry her. 
Says the Queen :— 

I remained bewildered for a few seconds, then, as if urged 
on by the resistless impulse of my destiny, I answered, ‘‘ Yes, | 
will marry him; I will help him and follow him to that 
wonderful land,” ; 

Half an hour afterwards the Prince of Hohenzollern came up 
to our private sitting-room and kissed my hand as he entered, 
while my lips trembled timidly for one moment on his bowed 
forehead. Then he knew that he was my accepted husband. 
This time he did all the talking ; I was abashed and silent, but 
still intent on his every word. Not one syllable of love, not 
one stray compliment was uttered during those hours, Ours 
was no love-marriage, tut a union based on self-devotion, duty, 
and a fervent desire to do our best towards each other and 
towards the nation which I already loved. 


PYYYYY ev 


“THE Story of Two Talented Girls” is told in the October 
Girl’s Realm, one of the girls being Miss Marie Hall, the 
girl violinist picked up in the streets of Bristol by some 
kindly people, who were greatly struck with her playing, 
and sent by them to London and Prague for the best 
training. The other is ‘a painter’s youngest daughter,” 
Miss Dorothy Menpes, who, only seventeen now, has 
already published five books. She has almost always 
been with her father, to whose training she owes nearly 
everything. Her achievements and those of her elder 
sister, who works in the colour process with which Mr. 
Menpes’ books are illustrated, are due as much to their 
father’s constantly careful training as to any ‘personal 
aptitude. When Mr. Menpes has realised his ideal of 
producing his own picture blocks himself, both daughters 
will be associated with him in bringing out his books. 
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“A MODERN ROYAL COUPLE.” 
Tue KING AND QUEEN oF ITALY. 

A“ RovALTY” article is contributed to Za Revue 
for October 1st by Paola Lombroso, once music- 
mistress of Queen Helena, when still Princess of 
Montenegro. The writer half apologises for an 
article which is certainly a high tribute to both King 
Victor and Queen Helena, especially to the latter. 
She is at pains to let us know that she is no fanatical 
Monarchist, but a militant Radical, a red-hot Socialist ; 
and it is as a socialistic psychologist that she has 
drawn these two royal portraits. 

Of Victor Emmanuel III. she says that his 
eareful upbringing has not made him a genius; he 
has none of the versatility of a certain other more 
flamboyant monarch ; he is not able to express what 
he has seen and heard, but that does not mean that 
he is either unobservant or unable to see clearly. 
On the contrary, he is, if unimaginative, highly culti- 
tivated and widely informed and apt to receive new 
ideas, and a good judge both of men and things. 
What has specially endeared him to his people is 
that he abstains from all parade and pomp. From 
his Court and from his private life all luxury and 
display are severely banished. He avoids public 
demonstrations as much as possible, and one of 
the reasons for his fondness for motoring is said to be 
that he can thus avoid arriving at railway stations and 
being officially received. He does not care for 
poetry, and has the courage to say so. “It always 
seems to me like bonbons and sweetmeats for women 
and children.” He is neither musical nor artistic ; he 
has, however, been collecting coins since he was only 
nine, and his numismatic collection is now really 
valuable. 

As for the Queen, her former music-mistress 
evidently considers her the more interesting character. 
She writes with unfeigned admiration of her simple 
home life in Montenegro, till, at the age of twenty, 
she became the wife of the Italian heir-apparent. The 
change from an extremely simple life to that of a 
qneen has in no wise turned her head. Her innate 
good sense and strong taste for simplicity are always 
uppermost. What she saw in the Court ceremonies and 
did not find good she quietly changed. Formerly 
royal receptions took place with enormous pomp from 
three to six p.m., all ladies in full Court dress. Queen 
Helena, thinking that her husband and children had 
first claim on her afternoons, fixed her receptions for 
ten a.m., ladies to appear, like herself, in walking dress. 
She likes pretty and becoming clothes, but does not 
see why she should live to dress. There is a charac- 
teristic story of how one of her children being 
embarrassed with a multitude of complex toys, 
the Queen one day picked them all up. “She cannot 
play with those grand things,” she said. “She wants 
the toys that other children have.” And a lady of honour 
was at once sent to buy all the cheapest ordinary 
children’s toys that could be found. Of children she 
is exceedingly fond, and they of her. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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A PRINCELY CORPS. 

Str Howarp VINCENT writes in Pearson’s Magazine 
on the Imperial Cadet Corps of India :— 

The corps is more than a corps @élite to stand before the 
King. It provides for a real want—a profession, suitable to 
their rank, for the princes and nobles of India, who, hitherto, 
have lived too often in a state of inglorious idleness, under the 
thumbs of their ministers and advisers. 

The corps is not only intended to give a thorough military 
education to its cadets, but also such a scholastic and social 
education as shall fit them to take their places, in time, in the 
Imperial Army as British officers and British gentlemen. 

This corps is, perhaps, the most select in existence. It is 
about thirty strong at present, and numbers five ruling chiefs of 
Hindustan, 

STRICT DISCIPLINE, 

The young princes are kept under very strict discipline. The 
rules of the corps allow for no laziness or misbehaviour of any 
kind. The Viceroy is very careful about the cadet’s morals, and 
any serious offences are reported to him personally. 

The training lasts for two or three years, two terms 


to a year. 

In the cold weather, the first parade lasts from 8 till 9, and foot 
drill is the order of the hour. Then comes breakfast, and then, 
from 10 to 11.30, mounted parade. Lectures and study occupy 
the time from 12 to 2. 

Except that he must: attend roll-call at 9.30, the 
cadet may almost call the rest of the day his own. 

A GORGEOUS UNIFORM. 

Athletic sports are encouraged, and the corps 
possesses an excellent polo team. ‘The uniform worn 
by the cadets seems most splendid, and should set an 
example of magnificence to those responsible for the 
raising of special Yeomanry or Volunteer corps in 
England :— 

The full-dress tunic is a long, white Cashmere coat, reaching 
an inch below the knee, with blue facings and Indian gold em- 
broidery. Gold belts are worn, and a blue and gold turban with a 
gold ornament, bearing the corps’ motto, supported by chains, The 
gold aigrette on the turban glitters gloriously in the sun, with 
wavy effect. The sword has a white scabbard and ivory handle, 
White breeches and jack boots complete the uniform. 

The cadets look superb on their black horses—big Australians, 
standing close on sixteen hands. The saddlery, adorned with 
snow leopard-skins, completes the picture. 

AT A LOW PRICE. 

And this perfect uniform, with an undress kit of light khaki, 
trimmed with gold filagree, costs but 500 rupees—435. Indeed, 
a cadet need only spend £100 altogether on his outfit, including 
linen and furniture, while he receives a monthly allowance of 
200 rupees, 





BOROUGH COUNCILS and rising rates occupy the pen 
of A. N. Emmel in A/acmillan’s. He supplies a table 
showing the respective increase or decrease of the rates 
in the last two years of the Metropolitan Boroughs. 
Rates have gone up in all the boroughs excepting 
Finsbury and Holborn, which have each diminished by 
4d. The two most Progressive boroughs yield very 
different rates of increase. Battersea has increased only 
6d. Southwark reaches the record increase of Is. 8d. 
“ The overwhelming Moderate majorities at Westminster 
and Hackney” have increased 1s. and Iod. respectively. 
The writer urges that a central council with sectional com- 
mittees could do the work more economically and better. 
“Fuse the boroughs into a central London government 
with inclusive powers.” Then the rates would decline 


and would show better resuits for less money. 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST STUDY OF GENERAL BOOTH. 

Mr. Harotp Becsik, in the Pall Mall Magazine 
for October, devotes the seventh of his series of 
Master Workers to a sketch of General Booth. Mr. 
Begbie is very appreciative. He has seen the 
General, interviewed him, and is much impressed 
with him. He traces the foundation of the Salvation 
Army to a particular attitude towards sin. Sin to 
General Booth, he says, is not so much an affront to 
the Deity as a reversion to type. It is the wrecker of 
human happiness, the destroyer of lives, the subtle 
and devilish enemy of the human race. Therefore, it 
is your duty to become its sworn enemy, and by the 
grace of God and your own right arm to do your 
utmost to overthrow it. He describes the life of 
a typical Army officer, and declares that, compared 
with the work which General Booth has done in his 
own life, the work of John Wesley appears amazingly 
small. The master-stroke in the scheme of General 
Booth is to leave nothing to chance and very little 
to Providence. He hammers his officers into shape 
as thoroughly as Rome hammers out her priests, but 
with infinitely more worldly wisdom. Its work is per- 
fected by all possible forms of decentralisation. 
Everything is done regularly and in order. In no 
department is there anything left to accident or 
chance. The Salvation Army is in reality the world’s 
most scientific institution for soul-saving. 


A PEN PICTURE OF THE GENERAL, 


Of General Booth himself, Mr. Begbie says that he 
never met any man who so thoroughly confused his 
judgment and who so baffled all conclusions as to his 
personality. Here is Mr. Begbie’s description of the 
General as he saw him when he went down to 
Hadleigh :— 


A great touzle of white hair sticking up from the brow and far 
out from the back of the head ; a large massive face the hue of 
old ivory, with iron-grey eyebrows that are now high up in the 
wrinkled forehead and now drawn down over the lids so that 
they become one with the lashes; a huge hooked nose that 
droops far over a flowing tangle of moustache, whiskers and 
beard, whiter than the hair ; cunning eyes into which enigmatic 
smiles are for ever welling as far as the lower lids, and then, 
checking, vanishing backward into the secrecy of the mind ; and 
the mouth . . . but those lips which might tell so much, might 
make certain what is now all confusion and darkness, are hidden 
by the flowing tangle of moustache and beard. We wonder 
what that mouth expresses. 

He is robed ina dark blue dressing-gown, edged with red, 
the ends slack across the middle, disclosing a thick cloth waist- 
coat without buttons. The collar of the dressing-gown stands 
out far from the neck, giving the face the appearance ofa vulture 
with head craned forward. He walks lamely, his feet in suéde 
slippers, his hands never still, his eyes never still, his eyes never 
at rest. His voice is deep, a little harsh, but exceedingly 
honest and cheerful, He has the Nottingham speech : makes 
groodge of ** grudge,” and sullvation of “salvation,” oop of 
‘‘up ” and hurries over aitches as things of no account, An un- 
lettered man, and, as will be seen later, a man wholly uncon- 
scious of the movement of the intellectual world. But in con- 
versation, not a man of fire: not a fanatic: not a tremendous 
force, That is his mystery. A plain sort of man, with a 
cunning eye, rough homely speech, and a clumsy humour. And 
yet, is it not Lord Wolseley who describes him as the greatest 
organiser in the world? Make an unprejudiced study of his 
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achievement, and you will be forced to the conclusion that you 
are face to face with one of the world’s master minds. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. Begbie had tea with the General, and heard 
from him in brief the story of the origin and secret of 
the Salvation Army. After hearing the General dis. 
course in his usual way as to the methods and 
convictions of the Salvation Army, he asked whether 
the General believed that the Army would diverge in 


the direction of mysticism—that is to say, would it | 


work wonders and miracles. The General evaded a 
direct answer. He said that light might come from 
unexpected doors, but that, at present, what the Army 
had to do was to postpone the expounding of its 
views upon disputed texts, and concentrate upon 
making sin less, crime less, and ignorance less all 
over the world. 


THE GENERAL’S CRIMINAL INSTINCTS. 


The following is a curious Begbeian account of the 
General’s statement as to his criminal instincts which 
he inherited from his parents. Mr. Begbie had asked 
whether man did not inherit criminal instincts, where- 
upon the General burst out :— 

‘*Criminal instincts? why, we have all got them. I have 
got them. My father was a Grab, a Get. He had been 
bred in poverty. He determined to grow rich; and he did. 
He grew very rich, because he lived without God ‘and simply 
worked for money; and when he lost it all, his heart broke 
with it, and he died miserably. I have inherited the Grab 
from him. I want to get.” His arm shot forward, and the 
hand clawed at the air, ‘‘I am always wanting to get. And 
the fact is that everybody inherits what you call ‘criminal 
instincts’ of one sort or another. But science cannot save their 
souls. Salvation is my science.” 


THE ARMY AFTER THE GENERAL'S DEATH. 


Mr. Begbie asked whether he thought the Army 

would continue after he passed over to the other 
world, or whether it would go to pieces. ‘The 
General replied as follows :— 
It will goon, We are an Army, and every 
day sees us more efficient. Look at our training schools and 
institutes, We drill men into soul-winners. One of my 
granddaughters is just going out to this work. She speaks 
French and German, swims, plays the violin, sings, reads—a 
thorough young lady, as you would say. What is she at now? 
Why, she is over at Barnet, fighting for God and souls in the 
streets and pointing sinners to Jesus. That is how we train ou: 
people. By system. : 

“Don’t forget you have got a soul,” he said to 
Mr. Begbie as he stood at the doorstep of his little 
red-brick villa. Mr. Begbie departed, feeling that 
General Booth was a good man as well as a great 
man, 


It will go on, 





A NOVEL scheme of evangelism is reported of the 
McAll Mission by the Sunday at Home. The mission 
has now two mission boats for evangelising the French 
peasantry. The first boat has been at work for eleven 
years. The second one is a floating meeting-house, 
accommodating from 150 to 250. The canals and 
interior waterways of France are thus used as an avenue 
of approach to people in remote districts. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


OBITER GESTA OF FAMOUS MEN. 

Mr. ARTHUR MEE, in the Young Man, sheds some 
sidelights on great men, under the heading of “ By-ways 
of Fame.” He recalls the story of an eminent member 
of Parliament who, walking through Hyde Park, 
deliberately turned head over heels. We have had a 
Foreign Secretary in England who wrote a poetic 
despatch to an ambassador. A shop not a hundred 
miles from Charing Cross is run bya peer. Lord 
Rosebery advertises live stock bred on his farm, and 
is noted for his fowls and plums, The King himself 
says, “I am a farmer myself on a small scale.” Mr. 
Wyndham has given the children an excellent nursery 
thyme, and has edited the poems of an Irish agitator 
whom he helped to putin prison. Sir William Har- 
court has been moved to poetry by the charms of 
Braemore. Mr. Gladstone the poet is not so well 
known as Mr. Gladstone the statesman—excepting, 
perhaps, to Miss Dorothy Drew. Richard Cobden 
wrote two plays, one of which was offered toa London 
theatre manager and refused. Mr. Chamberlain has 
written a play said to be called “Who’s Who?” Lord 
Rosebery is said to have made a solitary appearance 
as actor on the stage, and to have failed. Lord 
Londonderry is a coal dealer. Queen Alexandra is a 
photographer, and is said to have saved a bridge by 
her photography :— 

As Princess of Wales she photographed a bridge one day as a 
goods train passed over it, and the negative revealed an ugly 
curve, which was repeated in a second photograph, and led to 
an inspection of the bridge. It was found to be unsafe, and the 
Queen’s photograph probably averted a disaster. 


—~——— 


THE HOUSE OF VICTOR HUGO. 


TisuRCE BEAuGEARD describes in the English 
Lilustrated “ La Maison de Victor Hugo,” now the pro- 
perty of the city of Paris and a public museum. Its 
contents bear witness to the versatility of the great 
writer, There is a desk carved by the great poet 
himself, originally intended for a charity bazaar, but 
kept by the poet’s wife, who sent a thousand-franc note 
instead. On this desk are the inkstands of A. Dumas, 
Lamartine, George Sand, and Victor Hugo, mounted 
on one stand by Hugo himself. The rooms on the 
second floor contain specimens of the poet’s efforts in 
drawing, painting, woodcarving, and even tapestry. 
“He paints as he writes, with the eyes and imagina- 
tion of an intellectual giant.” Théophile Gautier is 
quoted as saying, “Had Victor Hugo not been a 
poet, he would have been a painter of the first order.” 
Nis painting materials comprised pen, pencil, red 
chalk, charcoal and soot. ‘The prevailing note of the 
poet’s redecoration of the house is described as 
Oriental and medieval. A grotesque example of 
woodcarving by Hugo is pictured. The singular fact 
is recorded that Hugo disliked music, and would 
never allow a piano to be brought into the house. 
At one of his receptions, however, a number of young 
girls sang some choruses, and one of these singers was 
afterwards Empress of the French. 


f 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE NEW POPE. 

M. Deseur contributes to the first September 
number of the Wouvelle Revue a short paper on the 
Conclave and the new Pope, in which he makes a 
forecast of the character of the new Pontificate. M. 
Delbeuf regards Pius X. as very clever, a politician of 
the first rank—in fact, a very subtle Opportunist, who 
has in the past discovered how to please the Quirinal 
without offending the Vatican. Like all prelates of 
humble origin, he has popular aspirations towards the 
moral unity of his country. As a young priest he was 
an ardent patriot, and the Emperor Francis Joseph 
might ask himself whether the little finger of Cardinal 
Sarto may not be thicker than the loins of Cardinal 
Rampolla. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that an immediate reconciliation between the Quirinal 
and the Vatican is to be expected, for between two 
such forces matters do not quickly come to a head. 
M. Delbeuf anticipates that the Vatican will begin 
discreetly to favour the transference of the protectorate 
of Eastern Catholics from France to Italy. As regards 
reforms in the Church, it is said that Pius X. jokingly 
observed the other day, “ ‘There is a good deal that 
has come unsewn in the Church, but I am a good 
tailor (sarto), I shall know how to stitch it up again.” 
For instance, the distribution of dioceses throughout 
the Catholic world seems to require considerable 
alteration. Italy, with twenty-nine millions of Catholics, 
has almost as many archbishoprics and bishoprics as 
the whole of the rest of Europe with a hundred and 
twenty-five millions of Catholics. M. Delbeuf, how- 
ever, does not seem hopeful that the new Pope will 
succeed in overcoming the resistance of the Curia to 
any reform of this kind. As regards France, Pius X. 
will continue the policy of his predecessor in main- 
taining the Concordat. He concludes by showing 
that the Pope’s humble origin has had the effect of 
making him enormously popular among the masses, 
and not in Italy alone. Such a trifle as his keeping 
his old nickel watch at the end of a cheap ribbon has 
made a profound impression. “He is our Pope,” 
the people say. Meanwhile the Court at the Vatican 
is much upset, by all accounts, and one Roman paper 
has nicknamed him the Page sans géne. 

The Waiting Coachman. 

COACHMEN and footmen waiting outside houses during 
late parties have often roused the compassion of belated 
pedestrians, especially on nights of bitter cold or miser- 
able rain. Their condition has appealed to Lady Hope, 
as we learn from an interview with her ladyship by 
David Williamson in the Suaday at Home. She shortly 
describes her plan :— 

Lady A, is giving a party. There may be one hundred 
carriages, which probably means two hundred servants. She 
orders our coffee-van to come at 10.30, and requires two hundred 
tickets. In the afternoon these tickets are handed to the butler, 
who distributes them to the coachmen and footmen as they drive 
up to the house. In this way we give them a very welcome 
refreshment during their waiting hours; and this help is most 
heartily appreciated. 

In Russia in the old times the coachman waiting outside 
was found not infrequently frozen to death. 
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VAN DYCK AND PIERRE LOMBART. 


Van Dycx’s EQuestRIAN Porrrair or Cartes I. 


In the Art Journal for October Mr. H..M. Cundall 
tells the story of the portraits of Charles I. and Oliver 
Cromwell, which were engraved by Pierre Lombart, 
after Van .Dyck’s. equestrian portrait of Charles I. 
The writer thus describes the six states of the plate :— 


The exact date when the, portrait of King Charles I. was 
first engraved by Lombart and the subsequent history of, the 
plate are not known: consequently the following account is 
scarcely more than a matter of conjecture; but after careful 
examination ‘of the various impressions, the order given to the 
different states is probably correct. 

The engtaving was. executed after Van Dyck’s, equestrian 
portrait of Charles I., which was at that time in St. James’s 
Palace. This portrait, representing the King mounted on a 
white horse,-nder an archway, with Monsieur St. Antoine, the 
Master of the Horse, at the side holding his Majesty’s helmet, 
was painted: about 1633. It was sold shortly after the com- 
mencement of the Commonwealth, but came again into Royal 
possession on the accession of Charles II., and for a long 
period was at Kensington Palace; it now hangs in Windsor 
Castle. 

Lombart, in copying this painting, took many liberties with 
it. In Van Dyck’s portrait the King wears a large lace collar 
with points, almost covering his shoulders ; this in the engraving 
is changed into a square Puritan one; and in the painting the 
**George” of the Order of the Garter hangs from the sash, 
which is across his left shoulder, instead of the sash having a 
bow with flying ends, as shown in the print. 

With the turn of events the next state shows Oliver Crom- 
well’s head inserted, and a fulsome Latin inscription, with the 
coat-of-arms of the Protector added at the bottom of the plate. 
‘An impression of this state, belonging to Earl Bathurst, was 
recently lent to the Exhibition of British Engraving and Etching, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

The -third state shows a remarkable change; the head has 
again disappeared, and in the blank space an outline portrait has 
been inserted, It is said to be that of Louis XIV. ; but this ean 
hardly be possible. Several other changes have also been made 
—for instance, the lace collar has been taken out, and the 
armour on the right shoulder completed ; the breeches of the 
youth have been tightened at the knee and the frills and ribbons 
taken off. The coat-of-arms and inscription have also disap- 
eared, 

, The fourth state shows Cromwell’s head re-inserted, and the 
lace ‘collar again placed over the armour, but the sash which 
was over the left shoulder has been removed and tied round the 
waist. The Latin inscription and the coat-of-arms appear once 
more at the bottom of the plate, but a mistake has been made in 
engraving ‘‘efficiem ” instead of ‘‘ effigiem,” 

The fifth state, presumably executed after the end of the 
Commonwealth, shows at last the head of King Charles L., 
copied from Van Dyck’s painting. Various alterations have 
been made'in the dressess The lace collar on the King is 
enlarged and made with points, and the ‘‘ lesser George” hangs 
by a chain from his Majesty’s neck. The frills and ribbons have 
again been added to the youth’s breeches, although these are 
not widened as in the early states ; his hair has been made more 
abundant and a slight moustache added to his upper lip. The 
royal arms and the inscription “Carolus I, Dei Grata, Magna 
Britanniz, Francie et Hiberniz Rex,” are inserted. 

_ In the sixth and final state of the plate the head of Cromwell 
has once more been inserted, as an older man, however, this 
time, and the only other differences in this engraving from the 
previous state are that the medallion has been removed and the 
collar has taken its Puritan form again ; the same Latin inscrip- 
tion as before is added, with the same mistake in the spelling of 
the word “ effigiem,” and also Cromwell’s coat-of-arms, but 
with a slight alteration in the last quartering, a chevron, 
charged with a mullet, taking the place of a lion rampant. 
These were the arms on the private seal of Cromwell, which he 
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used between the years 1645 and 1648. The other coat-of. 
arms, which appears on the previous states (second and fourth) 
of the engraving, was the official signet during the Common. 
wealth. On this last state it will be noticed that the painters 
name is spelt ‘f Van Dick,” whilst on the two previous states jt 
is *‘ Wandeck” and ‘‘ Wandyck” respectively ; also the en. 
graver’s name is changed from Lombart to Lombard. Thy 
from this one plate six different states were produced—three 
with the head of Cromwell, one with a sketch supposed to be 
of Louis XIV., one blank, and only one, and that a late state, 
of: King Charles I., whom, it may be presumed, it was originally 
intended to portray. ; 
—_—+——. 


THE GREATEST SHIPBUILDER IN THE WORLD, 

Tue Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, head of the firm of 
Harland and Wolff, “the most magnificent shipbuiid. 
ing concern in the world,” is interviewed, in the Yeung 
Man, by Mr. A. S. Moore. He is described as a 
whole-hearted and patriotic Irishman, now in the 
thick of developing a new Irish transport scheme, 
He declares that young men had never better oppor- 
tunities for building careers than now. He says :— 

The battle of life is harder in some respects, owing to the 
keen competition of the times, but it must be remembered the 
days are past when the old advantages of family position and 
influence availed for a young man’s progress, I am happy in 
thinking that merit is becoming more and more the only deter- 
mining factor in life, so that to-day the invitation to the youth of 
the world is, ‘Go in and Win,” 

He advises young men to put as the chief corner- 
stone of their lives this principle: “ Respect your 
parents’ wisdom and good advice ” :— 

At the outset of his career a young man could not do better 
than resolve that by the help of Divine grace nothing shall enter 
into his life of which his mother would not approve, or which 
would have caused her pain, 

This advice has been acted on by the man who 
gives it :— 

Mr. Pirrie has great reverence for his beloved mother, One 
of his most valued possessions—much more valued than his bank- 
book—is the little volume, filled with page after page in her 
handwriting, that is his inseparable companion over continents 
and oceans. 

Mr. Pirrie is cheery and optimistic as regards the 
future of commerce. He says international industrial 
rivalry is a magnificent impetus. ‘ Think,” he adds, 
“how much improvement in our business methods has 
been accomplished since the Prince of Wales sounded 
that memorable reveillé ‘Wake up, England’”— 

Consider the infinite resources of our Colonies, millions of 
acres of almost entirely virginal fields, crying for both industrial 
and agricultural development. We only want our nation to put 
their heart into their work as they put it into their sport; there 
is scope enough for both. Do you think England as a nation 
can ever be in the rear ranks of commercial progress with such 
possibilities awaiting our energies? Why, our Ireland itself is 
ripe for commerce—so ripe that I should be very sorry to advise 
one of her young men to try his chances abroad while such 
glorious prospects remain at his door-step. 


BBB PB BLD OD AD OP 


EMERSON, “ The Sage of Concord,” is the subject cf a 
stimulating sketch by Walter Jerrold in Zemple Bar. 
He mentions that Emerson was not only the son of a 
Unitarian minister, but could count seven New England 
divines among his immediate ancestors. One of these 
was the Rev. Joseph Emerson, a man who nightly prayed 
that no descendant of his might ever be rich. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


eittatt THE SAHARA. 

“A wRITER who signs himself “ Africus ” contribut +s to 
the second September number of the Vouvelle Revue a 
yemarkably candid article on the danger of the Sahara. 
Not so very long ago such an article would have been 
regarded in France, if not as sheer treason, at any 
rate as extremely unpatriotic. His parting shot at 
hiscountrymen, the climax of the article, is “ Let us 
have more pride and less vanity.” The gist of his 
argument is that expansion in the region of the Sahara 
is.a mistake, both economically and from a military 
point of view. The scheme of uniting Algeria to the 
Soudan and Senegal in order to constitute a central 
African Empire is Utopian, full of dangers for France. 
“ Africus” is quite amusing about the desert wastes 
of sand which it is gravely proposed to colonise ; they 
appear to lack both earth and water—two things 
generally considered indispensable for successful 
agriculture! And this state of things, he says, 
extends beyond the Sahara properly so-called, as far 
as Lake Chad. A very little trade appears to be done 
in dates, ostrich feathers, hicles and gold dust, but the 
principal article of barter is slaves. From the 
strategic point of view, he goes on to argue, 
the position of France in these regions, in the 
event of a war with England for example, would 
be full of danger. The truth is that “ Africus” is 
always thinking of Morocco, and he urges his country- 
men to economise their strength in view of eventu- 
alities in that country if they wish to avoid a new 
Fashoda. The promoters of the Trans-Saharan Rail- 
way urge that it will open up the mineral riches of the 
Sahara and the Soudan, but “ Africus” doubts whether 
there are any mineral riches, and declares that the 
railway would only serve to bring provisions to the 
scattered garrisons which have been established in 
this desolate land. He argues that the conventions 
with England and Germany have simply had the effect 
of compelling France to guard the northern frontier of 
Sokoto, to defend Nigeria against the incursions of 
the Touaregs, and to protect the boundary of German 
Bornu—kindly services which enable England and 
Germany to manage with much fewer troops than they 
would otherwise have to maintain in their possessions. 

Seinaiitietbed 
The Sahara for Tourists. 

THE shrinkage of the world is illustrated in a paper 
which Mrs, Aubrey Le Biond contributes to the Lezsure 
Hour under the title of “The Witchery of the Great 
Sahara.” ‘“ Anyone leaving London on, say, a Monday 
Morning could be actually in the desert on the afternoon 
of the following Thursday.” This three-and-a-half days’ 
tour is accomplished by train to Marseilles, thence by 
boat to Philipville in Algeria (a passage of thirty hours), 
two hours’ rail to the city of Constantine, and one day’s 
railway journey from Constantine to Biskra, which is two 
hours within the margin of the desert. Circular tickets at 
much reduced fares can be had through any tourist agency. 
The writer says that the desert seems to cast a spell on 
those who inhabit it, and not a few who visit it, like the 
Witchery of the ocean. The similarity between the ocean 
of sand and the wilderness of water is dwelt upon. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN PERSIA. 

In the second September number: of the Revite des 
Deux Mondes M. Rouire continues his study of the 
question of the Persian Gulf with a paper on England 
and Russia in Persia. He shows how from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Russia has always 
sought to exercise influence over Persia. Wars were 
frequent, and the end of each of them left the weaker 
Power deprived of some portion of its territory. In 
1834 Russia and England agreed to maintain Persia 
as an independent State. A constant growth in British 
influence followed until in 1857 there came the golden 
opportunity when she might have made herself mistress 
of the whole Persian littoral, but the Foreign Office 
feared that this would be both expensive and a source 
of complications—a fresh application, as M. Rouire 
calls it, of the doctrines of the Manchester school. 
The gradual decline of British influence may almost 
be dated from this very year. 

In another section M. Rouire describes the steady, 
peaceful progress of Russia in Persia, In the year 
1900-t Russia’s trade with Persia amourited to five 
millions sterling, while British trade with Persia was 
only two millions, having fallen to that figure from 
three millions in 1889. As regards the future of 
Persia, M. Rouire disagrees with the theory of Captain 
Mahan that England alone ought to dominate the 
whole of the Persian tableland. He goes on to explain 
the importance of Muscat and of Koweyt. The 
possessor of the latter place is, he says, the master of 
the terminus of the two future trans-continental routes 
of the Indies, namely, that which passes by the valley 
of the Euphrates, and that which will pass in the 
future by the centre and the north of Arabia. 

onmuhagee 
FRENCHMEN ON ARBITRATION WITH ENGLAND. 

Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, for September 
15th, contains an important communication from M. 
Frantz Despargnet, Professor of International Law at 
Bordeaux University, on the subject of an Anglo- 
French Arbitration Treaty. M. Despargnet is frankly 
inimical to this Treaty, not owing to Anglophobe 
views, but because he does not think it would work. 
He says that the English have no rigid ideas of inter- 
national law, such as exist in Latin countries, but 
regard it as something shifting and determinable 
by their own interests. England will always. 
reserve her “vital interests” in any question. 
Therefore M. Despargnet falis back upon the Hague 
Court. Mr. G. L. Jaray, who sums up the inquiry, 
takes a somewhat similar view. He points out that 
all the existing quarrels between England and France 
are not questions susceptible of arbitration on points 
of international law, but, as in Egypt, Newfoundland, 
and the New Hebrides, are questions of dissatisfaction 
with facts, changes in treaties, questions of modifying 
the existing state of things—in other words, questions 
which arbitration, by its nature, is incapable of solving. 
Yet it is these questions precisely which are most 
difficult. 
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FRENCH WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

In Varia for August, ‘Chicot” has a pleasantly- 
written article concerning the women of France, which 
is intended to banish the prevalent idea, fostered by 
playwright and novelist, that the Frenchwoman is a 
frivolous infriguante, capricious and immoral. 

Au contraire, there are, we are told, nowhere more 
devoted wives, more faithful widows than the French. 
But especially are they self-sacrificing mothers, gladly 
slaving, suffering, denying themselves for their children. 
Mes enfants avant tout! The love of a Frenchwoman 
is all-devouring. If she is childless and loves her 
husband, he is all in all to her, and the union between 
a devoted French couple becomes veritably a “ part- 
nership in selfishness.” 

THE PRIDE OF THE FRENCHWOMAN. 

Farther, no matter how unworthy her husband, 
how blindly ungrateful her children, the Frenchwoman 
never airs her grievances even to her most intimate 
friends. She takes, instead, a pride in upholding their 
name and dignity. Her husband may be what he 
will ; while they live together she speaks of him with 
loving intonation and respect. Mark this, ye Swedish 
matrons, says Chicot ; and mark this, ye English ones, 
say we. When, finally, it is no longer possible for a 
mismated pair to live together, it comes as a revela- 
tion to friends and neighbours that this loving couple 
have all along hated each other, that the relatives of 
each have been bugbears to the other, that the happy 
seeming home has been a veritable martyrdom. 

TOO BUSY FOR INTRIGUES. 

The Frenchwoman, too, leads far too busy a life to 
have time for risky intrigues, even had she the taste. 
If her husband be in business, she is his best book- 
keeper, oftenest his cashier. She is remarkably intel- 
ligent and acute, quick and accurate in accounts, keen 
in trading. Delicate health is never made an excuse 
for refusing help, when needed, to husband or children 
—merely mentioned, perhaps, as an unpleasant fact. 

A CHRYSALIS EXISTENCE. 

A pathetic, half-humorous picture is given us of the 
poverty-stricken Frenchwoman’s brave attempt to 
“ keep up appearances” on a small pension. Whole 
families crowd themselves together in two or three 
rooms, one of which is reserved as a “salon,” and 
once a week polished up for the reception of visitors. 
‘The rest of the week madame is not at home, and no 
one is allowed to explore the fifth or sixth storey 
where she and her family hide with their cares and 
‘discomforts. Only on the reception day, she and her 
daughters emerge like charming butterflies from their 
chrysalis dulness, to glory a brief while in the little 
shrine they have dedicated to the goddess Conven- 
tion, and gracious smiles and toilettes, tasteful though 
inexpensive, mask the privations of their daily life. 


INHOSPITABLE THOUGH CHARITABLE. 


‘The Frenchwoman, however, we learn with some 
Surprise, is as remarkably inhospitable as she is 
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charitable. The same people who would cheerfully 
trudge through sleet and snow to visit some poverty. 
stricken protégé, would quite calmly ignore the oppor: 
tunity of offering an equal a considerate hospitality 
under circumstances that in other countries would 
make it absolutely imperative. The French are 
hospitable only to favoured friends. 

As regards their education of their children, they 
are as lavish in the sybaritism they permit their sons 
as they are stern and careful with their daughters, but 
the son’s love for his mother seems in no wise spoilt 
by this indulgence. He loves his sisters, he respects 
his father, but his mother he worships, and for her he 
will do what none other can make him. Therefore 
when Casimir Perier, despite his mother’s plea, held 
fast his decision to give up his presidency, France 
knew there was no appeal. 


_——— 


FRENCH POPULAR FICTION. 

M. TALMEyR deals in very amusing fashion with 
the power of the serial story in France, in an article 
in the first September number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Between six and seven o'clock in the 
morning, when working Paris is beginning another 
day, if you keep your eyes open you will see how 
universal is the popularity of the feuil/eton. Every- 
body, shap boy and shop girl, errand boy, cab driver, 
costermonger—they all have their favourite paper. 
Observe also that the love of serial fiction in all these 
people is hereditary. 

EDUCATION BY FEUILLETON. 


For something like sixty years stories such 
as “The Wandering Jew” and “The Mysteries 
of Paris” have served as the principal means by 
which the French working classes have formed 
their ideas of the life of the priests, the nobles, the 
middle class, the judges, and the military caste, and, 
indeed, it is an atrocious picture which these works 
give of the upper classes. M. Talmeyr furnishes 
what would be really a comic account of these 
wildly improbable abbés, great ladies, bankers, and 
other extraordinary characters, were it not for the serious 
fact that all this pitiful stuff is taken for gospel by so 
many millions of readers. Nor does even such a 
book as “The Three Musketeers” give a_ very 
pleasant picture of clerical morals. On the other 
hand, the working-man and the girl-mother who has 
made a slip are systematically glorified. Of late 
years, however, M. Talmeyr thinks he can trace a 
tendency to be more just, at any rate to the clergy, in 
these popular romances ; the priest, instead of being 
always represented as a monster, is now occasionally 
allowed to be a good fellow. That, however, seems 
to be all the change that can be detected, and 
certainly, in the light of these revelations, it is not 
difficult to understand the anti-clericalism, as well 
as the Socialism, of so -large a portion of the 
French electorate. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS. 


“for some months past the Magazine of Art has 
been giving us a series of articles by Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, the editor, on the subject of “ Art Forgeries 
and Counterfeits.” In the October number Mr. Spiel- 
mann tells how Morland was forged in his lifetime :— 

A dealer, unknown to him, proceeded with the utmost 
audacity. He employed Morland to paint so many pictures, 
provided him with a studio, free, in an upper floor of his (the 
dealer’s) house, and begged that he would not trouble to paint 
for longer than the 
morning. The terms 
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Napoleon? Is that graceless figure, so clumsy and awkward, 
the figure that has awed emperors and kings, has gained victory 
on victory, and the sight of whom has been equivalent to one 
thousand men on the field of battle? Surely, it is impossible ?— 
and that countenance—it is totally devoid of expression, it 
appears even to indicate stupidity. Such were the thoughts that 
rushed through my mind, and though I soon found reason to 
change my opinion as far as his countenance was concerned, I 
still think the figure of Napoleon unmartial, clumsy and awkward. 
His height appears to be about five feet seven inches, he looks 
abcut forty-five years of age, has a very large corporation, and 
his thighs are large—quite out of proportion. . . . He worea 

cocked hat low over his 

eyes, which in some meas- 





were good, and the 
artist, who was more than 
ever in want of money, 
readily agreed. But what 
Morland did not know 
was that as soon as 
he had left, on and 
from the . very _ first 
day, the dealer — intro- 
duced some six hack copy- 
ists) into the room: with 
similar canvases, to repro- 
duce exactly what the 
painter had done in the 
morning ; and in the even- 
ingall-traces of the incur- 
sion were removed. Each 
day, until.the completion 
of the picture, the process 
was: continued ; and thus 
at the end of the engage-- 
ment the ‘dealer not. only 
possessed the original pic- 
tures, but ‘six ‘copies of 
each;* produced. stage by 
stage in the same way as 
Morland’s - own. — This, 
perhaps,...accounts for 
some of the best copies 
extant, On one occasion 
Sir Samuel Montagu, the 
owner of Morland's fine 
“Farmyard with. Pigs,” 
was asked by a. chance 
dealer. to, come and see a 
fine’ Morland he had. for 
sale, Sir Samuel went, 
and was confrontel with 
a “Morland’s Farmyard 
with Pigs ’—not: a very 
remarkable —_ production. 
His natural exclamation : 
“Why! I have the orig- 
inal of that !” was count- 
ered with the stereotyped reply: ‘‘ How do I know your 
picture is not the copy ?” 


—_———_—_+—_—- 


NAPOLEON’S PORTRAIT BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Temple Bar publishes extracts from the diary of 
John B. Scott, describing an interview with Napoleon 
while exiled on the Isle of Elba. The paper is chiefly 
notable for Mr. Scott’s record of his impressions on 
first meeting Napoleon. He says :— 

We were in a lane about five yards wide ; as the Emperor 
advanced we drew back and formed a line on his right, standing 
uncovered. He stopped his horse short and touched his hat. 
The first impression on my mind was—Can this be the great 


ure contributed to give 
him the appearance of 
stupidity at first sight... . 
He took snuff once only 
during the interview from 
a small black box on which 
were three cameos. His 
hand was _s particularly 
white, his fingers small and 
tapering. His hair is black 
and hangs down very long 
in candle ends (to use an 
expression more expressive 
than elegant) over his coat 
collar. His eyes are blue 
and small, eyebrows black 
and rather large, his nose 
and mouth handsome and 
of moderate size. His chin 
is not very pointed, his 
complexion is pale with a 
yellowish tinge, his fore- 
headsquareand prominent. 


—_—_—. 


Seulpture 
by 

Machinery. 

THE Worlds Work 
contains an interesting 
illustrated article on 
this new invention, The 
writer says that a. per- 
son of average intel- 
ligence can use the 
machine after a couple 
of hours’ practice. The 
great practical use of 





The Sculpture Machine at Work. 


the invention is the 
effect it will have in 
reducing the cost of 
also for architectural 


copies of famous works and 


decorations. 


THE athleticism of our girls is the subject of a dis- 
cussion in the 7veasury. A Berkshire rector is horrified 
at the slanginess, and mannishness, and absence of 
higher interest which our girls’ rage for outdoor pursuits 
involves, They write and talk like schoolboys. He 
taunts women so far with having been unable to do any- 
thing but copy men in sports. Why cannot they devise 
true woman’s games? There are two rejoinders. One, 
dignified and demure, by the lady warden of Woodard, 
and another, very lively and pert, by the captain of a 


girls’ hockey club, 
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CABS AND OMNIBUSES. 

In a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. d’Avenel began a very interesting series of 
articles on the means of transport in towns, with 
a paper on cabs and omnibuses. He tells a good 
story of an American child who, leaving his native 
city for the first time for one of a less progressive 
kind, exclaimed, “ Oh, what an extraordinary thing ! 
Look, papa, a tramway drawn by horses!” Side by 
side with this he relates that some horses which were 
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who has the direction of the facres finds every day in 
his budget of correspondence an extraordinary num. 
ber of letters of complaint, containing appalling speci- 
mens of the observations addressed by cocher to his 
fare when dissatisfied with the amount of his powrdoire, 
But it is not only bad language that the poor fare has 
to complain of. Bad money given in exchange is so 
common that there is actually a shop in the Croix 
Rouge quarter where “ duffer” coinage is sold cheap 
to cabmen. The course of the Paris cabman at 

























Artistic Endeavour on the Roof-tops: a Parisian Roof-garden near the Palais Royal, 


taking on their backs travellers from Jerusalem to 
Damascus exhibited the liveliest terror when they saw 
for the first time some brother horses occupied in 
drawing vehicles. ‘These two stories may be said to 
exhibit the extremes of civilisation. M. d’Avenel 
gives an elaborate historical account of the growth of 
vehicular communication in and round Paris, 
where, by the way, the omnibus service is not 
one of those things which they manage better in 
‘ France. 
THE PARISIAN CAB-DRIVER, 


The Paris cab-driver, too, is notoriously even more 








1 franc 75 centimes, including Aourdboire, is generally 
considered too dear, but the owners and the drivers 
cannot agree on the introduction of a mechanical 
measurer of distance. 

PETTY FRAUDS IN OMNIBUSES. 

M. d’Avenel tells us of an extraordinary fraud 
perpetrated in Paris omnibuses which would surely be 
impossible in London, It is not uncommon, it 
appears, when the passengers hand their fares: along 
to the conductor at the end, for some dishonest person 
to levy a toll on the amount. Apparently the con- 





ductor bears the loss and sets it against the tips which 
he receives from generously disposed passengers. 
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- Rougon-Macquart series. 


LEADING ARTICLES 


EMILE ZOLA. 
By Henry JAMES. 


Mr. Henry ,JAmes contributes to the AMantic 
Monthly for August an essay upon Emile Zola, which 
is a more careful, critical estimate of his work in 
literature than any that has yet been published in the 
English or American Press. Mr. James says that no 
finer act of courage and confidence is recorded in the 
history of letters than Zola’s planning-out of the 
When Mr. James met 
Zola in London for the first time, he felt that he 
was fairly bristling with the betrayal that nothing 
whatever had happened to him in life but to write 
the “ Rougon-Macquart.” It was, for that matter, 
almost more as if the “‘ Rougon-Macquart ” had written 
him as he stood, as he looked and spoke, and as the long, 
concentrated, merciless effort had made and stamped 
and left him. When he began the work, he knew 
nothing, but he had curiosity, pertinacity, libraries, 
newspaper witnesses, all the material for inquiry. He 
had genius, and lastly he had method, and best of all, 
an incomparable absence of doubt. “I do not know 
my subject, but I must live into it. 1 do not know 
life, but I must learn it as I work.” 

HIS SECRET. 

It was his fortune, and also in a manner his doom, 
to deal with things almost always ina gregarious form. 
Individual life is almost wholly absent. In all his 
books the reader discerns in him a sturdy resolution 
with which breadth and energy supply the place of 
penetration. His general subject was the whole Nature 
of Man :— 


To make his characters swarm, and to make the great central 
thing they swarm about ‘‘as large as life,” portentously, 
heroically big, that was the task he set himself very nearly from 
the first, that was the secret he triumphantly mastered. Add 
that the big central thing was always some highly representative 
institution or industry of the France of his time, some seated 
Moloch of custom, of commerce, of faith, lending itself to 
portrayal through its abuses and excesses, its idol-face and great 
devouring mouth, and we embrace the main lines of his attack. 

Mr. James thinks that his greatest works were 
“L’Assommoir,” “Germinal,” and “La Débacle.” 

’ . . ? . 
Of these “ L’Assommoir” is the most extraordinary, 
but the three books afford solid ground for the study 
of the peculiarities of his power :— 

The tone of ‘*L’Assommoir” is, for mere ‘‘ keeping up,” 
unsurpissable, a vast, deep, steady tide on which every object 
tepresented is triumphantly borne. It never shrinks nor flows 
thin, and nothing for an instant drops, dips, or catches ; the 
high-water mark of sincerity, of the genial, as I have called it, 
is unfailingly kept. 

HIS ABSENCE OF TASTE, 

But his absence of taste led him to undertake in his 
later life a task for which he was incompetent — 
“Rome.” Mr. James says :— 

There is simriy no limit, in fine, to the misfortune of being 
tasteless ; it doesn’t simply disfigure the surface and the fringe 
of your performance—it eats back into the very heart, and 
enfeebles the sources of life. When you have no taste you have 
No discretion, which is the conscience of taste, and when you 
have no discretion you perpetrate books like ‘‘ Rome,” which are 
without intellectual modesty, books like ‘‘ Fécondité,” which are 
Without a sense of the ridiculous, books like ** Vérité,” which are 
without the finer vision of human experience. 
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These later books buried the felicity of his past 
under a great flat, leaden slab. “ Fécondité” was the 
most energetic mistake of sense probably ever com- 
mitted. It is pleasanter to dwell upon his successes 
than his failures. In “La Debacle” there is an 
incomparably human picture of war. In “Germinal” 
he established a new measure and standard of 
handling, a new energy and veracity, which rendered 
the old trivialities and poverties of treatment incom- 
patible with rudimentary intelligence or rudimentary 
self-respect. Mr. James’s last word is that the more 
Zola could be promiscuous and collective, the more, 
even, he could be common, the more he could strike 
us as penetrating and true. It was a distinction not 
easy to-win, and that his name is not likely soon to 
lose. 


——— 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 

Mr. CHALMER RoBERTs writes upon the mission of 
the modern ambassador in the Worla’s Work. Of the 
old school, he thinks there only remain the Russian 
diplomatists. As to the other countries, the position 
of the ambassador is quite changed :— 

It used to be that he made decisions and his Government had 
to support him. Now his Government makes the decisions and 
leaves him with the consequences. Ambassadors used often to 
embarrass their Governments. Now Governments embarrass 
their ambassadors. 

LORD PAUNCEFOTE, 

Mr. Roberts cites Lord Pauncefote as an ideal 
modern ambassador, in that he met a difficult situa- 
tion with entirely new methods, and triumphed all 
through his long term of service. At the time of the 
Spanish war the writer fell into conversation with an 
American cattleman as to the possibilities of European 
intervention. ‘The latter said :— 

** No, don’t you be afear’d of it. Ole England won’t let ’em 
move. That there man Pauncefote in Washington has taught 
the Old Country to look on us as something a little better than 
a South American Republic. And I am not so sure but what 
he has learned us a bit too, and showed us who our best friend 
would be when trouble comes.” I cannot imagine a higher 
tribute, or a more ample description of the mission of a modern 
Ambassador. 

THE METHODS OF AMERICAN MINISTERS, 

The old system of secrecy is gradually falling into 
desuetude, and it almost seems as if the influence of 
the public Press were in the future to usurp the mission 
of diplomatic representatives. Mr. Chalmer Roberts 
includes some amusing stories to show that a diplo- 
matic career still depends upon personal details to a 
high degree. Among his tales of the newest of all 
diplomats, the American Ministers, is the following :— 

There is one story which must still amuse The Hague, 
of the wife of an American Minister under a_ former 
administration, who on being granted an audience with the 
Queen-Mother, then Regent, looked up at a large portrait of 
her Gracious Majesty Wilhelmina, and said: ‘‘ Your little girl, 
I suppose, Ma’am?” On receiving an affirmative answer she 
added, to the horror as well as amusement of the court in waiting : 
** Well, I must say she’s a mighty fine child.” None of the 
many who used to laugh over this story, always told in an exag- 
gerated American accent, ever doubted the good woman’s kind 
heart. Every court on the Continent has its pet story of the 

gaucheries of some Yankee diplomat, 
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STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. a week or two before driven past “ Field Place,” near Horsham, 
“Sigma,” who concludes this month in Blackwood’ s poy sg porte ny ing Boy Re pa ingly cab vent Ir is 
Magazine his delightful “ Personalia,” has many responded Sir Percy, still resentfully poising the offending articles 
interesting anecdotes to tell of famous personages parcel, “it’s not a bad place, but the worst of it is, I can't Robert 
dead and gone. Of Disraeli and his manners in ““¢#! dh develo 
feminine society he tells some strange tales, of which LESCHETIZKY. the sul 
the following are specimens :— The Countess Angtle Potocka contributes to the bird-so: 


Women, especially pretty ones, he thought fit to address in October Century some very interesting recollections of suggest 
the most inflated style of flattery, of which a great and very Leschetizky :— terror | 
beautiful lady once related ‘to. a friend gf mine the following ; th k : Nee a: cry is 2 
instance :—On some occasion she happened to sit next to Lord Leschetizky relates with keen enjoyment the circumstances of 
Beaconsfield at dinner, and on raising her wine-glass to her lips 2 certain evening when, as a child, he played at the apartments been w 
was much disconcerted by the marked and deliberate manner in of Prince Metternich, then Chancellor of the empire. As usual, 
which he riveted his gaze on her lifted arm—a feeling of his performance excited enthusiasm, and he was overwhelmed = 
embarrassment which developed into one very much akin to With caresses and kisses by the ladies, all of which the litte — 
disgust, when a sepulchral voice murmured in «her ear, fellow took quite naturally, ascribing it to his handsome velvet sources 
“ Canova‘! ” suit. Later on, when champagne was served at supper he The v 

; ‘ ; % drank some and found it exceedingly to his taste. Metternich, their voi 

On another occasion, Disraeli mentioned— who enjoyed drawing the boy out, said to him, ** Well, Theodore, nic. 
that there were two possessions which every one owned as a | whom would you wish to marry ?” The child, somewhat under it can re 
matter of course, but which he had all his life dispensed with, the influence of the wine, fixing his bright eyes.on one of the 4a medle 
and insisted that the old Countess should guess what they were. _ bottles, cried out enthusiastically, ‘* Veuve Clicquot, your High- darkness 
‘I made,” she said, ‘“‘every kind of conjecture, but without ness,” an answer eliciting much applause. The prince exclaimed, it—rapic 
success, and on my asking him to enlighten me, he solemnly ‘That surely deserves a reward ; choose whatever pleases you varied « 
answered that they were a watch and an umbrella! ‘But how best in this drawing-room.”  Leschetizky says, ‘* My father of neigh 
do you manage,’ I asked, ‘if there happens to be no clock in _ secretly hoped my choice would fall on some priceless vase or concerte 
the room and you want to know the time?’ ‘I ring for a handsome clock, His disappointment was severe when he saw yellow-} 
servant,” was the magniloquent reply. ‘ Well,’ I continued, _me select a common pasteboard jumping-jack hanging to one of winter tl 
*and what about the umbrella? What do you do, for instance, _ the curtains, and left there probably by Metternich’s sons, lads other’s c 
if you are in the Park and are caught in a sudden shower?’ ‘I of my ownage. I had never been allowed to have toys,” con- been kn 
take refuge,’ he replied, with a smile of excessive gallantry, cludes the master sadly. ‘ ; : ey of the k 
*under the umbrella of the first pretty woman I meet !’” Leschetizky — = riggs ‘ ~ imp erie! ayaa for owl, but 

: . oung women at Smolna. Some of the pupils of the institute, A sparr 

It was Lord Henry Bentinck who was responsible shoolsgitl-likeé, had complained of the qua lier of their food, and bee 
for the following famous retort to a Radical farmer :— rumors of their complaint reached the ears of the Emperor, of the s« 

“Vote for you, my lord,” replied the farmer, who had, who ordered the Duke of Oldinburg, president of Smolna, cage of « 
unknown to the candidate, a day or two before cast in his lot to look into the matter, The Emperor’s command was in a cag 
with the Radicals; ‘‘I would sooner vote for the Devil!” no sooner issued than Oldinburg started for Smolna, skylark’ 
“But,” replied Lord Henry suavely, ‘‘in the event’ of your arriving just at dinner-time. —Stationing himself not = A 
friend not standing ?” “ from Neg av he — or passage of ~ soldiers on ostrich 

“fie ; prety duty in the dining-room. Presently two went by, carrying a . 

William IV.’s wit, if less subtle, was apparently iolp-tine : Set that down on the floor and fetch me a one a 
more obvious. On one occasion the Sailor King thundered the Duke. The soldiers looked up in evident 
accompanied the Duke of Wellington to an official surprise, but, too well-disciplined to speak except in answer to a Mr. 
inspection :— question, obeyed ; then stood submissively awaiting further not fea 

: : orders. The duke, wearing a severely critical expression of D vio 
face, dipped the spoon in the gray, murky liquid, but had no the nig 
sooner touched it to his lips than he angrily rejected ‘it, shrick- in whe 
ing, ‘Why, it’s dish-water!’ ‘As your Highness says,’ gratefu 
answered the terrified soldiers, And so it was—dish-water which | 


One or two places from my old friend was a private with a 
nose very much resembling the Duke’s in shape, which so 
tickled his Majesty that, falling behind the Duke, he proceeded 
with a wink to stroke his own nose and to point first at the 
private’s and then at the Duke’s, all the while smothering a being carried away ina cast-off soup-tureen used for washing 
guffaw! Not content with this undignified exhibition, after — ,nives and forks.” ; ; ‘Phe f 
asking the name of the adjoining private, and learning that it ‘ ; with the 
was William King, he exclaimed with a chuckle, “ Ah, then, In an article on the Nelson Room at Trafalgar, in so wond 
there’s not much difference between us, eh, my man? Youre the Windsor Magazine, Mr. Hosking tells two good than the 
William King and I’m King William! Ha! ha! ha!” No gtories which are worth repetition. One of them the sur 
wonder that the Dake looked ‘ mighty sour,” as the old fellow Cc . Rovwanis Gir Chari | pone the strea 
expressed it, - concerns Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) Bullen an ad shec 

A Son oF SHELLEY. Rear-Admiral Lord Northesk :— shadows 
features 
effect. 
Now its 


¢ 


. Being on the same vessel, Bullen was dissatisfied at the pace 
Of the late Sir Percy Shelley, the only son of the at which they were going into action at Trafalgar, and iaeiton 
poet, “ Sigma” tells the following unheroic tale :— evidently under a feeling of disappointment against Northesk for h 
As we were talking with Lady Shelley about the new Life of | 20t crowding on more sail, went up to him and blurted out — em on 
the’ poet on which Mr. Dowden was then engaged, the door ‘* One of us two is a coward ; but, by God, it’s not Charles of the v 
opened, and there entered a little red-faced man with red Bullen!” The sci 
** ferrety”’ eyes, and altogether a rather insignificant appear- The other was related by the present Lord Nelson this wil 
ance, He was poising in his hand a small parcel, which he to th it d is as follows: beyond 
extended towards Lady Shelley, exclaiming rather irritably, Ee re neeny See SP OR RC no, it is 
**You told me this was twopence, but I find it’s over weight.” It appears that he was on a visit at Aberystwith some years merry. 
Lady Shelley, however, diverted him from his postal grievance ago, and an old lady, hearing he was in the town, went to in the s: 
by introducing us, a ceremony which he seemed far from dis- church with the express intention of seeing him, Asked how 
posed to follow up by conversation, However, by way of she would know him, she replied— ‘ 
breaking the ice, I fortunately bethought myself that I had only ‘Oh, easily, because he’s only got one arm !” The 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


. STUDIES IN BIRD-SONG. 

Ir is a charming diversion from the usually solid 
articles of the London Quarterly Review when Mr. 
Robert McLeod favours us with an essay on the 
development of bird-song. He reviews two works on 
the subject by Mr. Charles A. Witchell, who defines 
bird-song as the whole range of voice in birds. He 
suggests that the first vocal sounds were cries of 
terror or anger. ‘lo the danger-signal and combat 
cry is added the call note. ‘These three strands have 
been woven into the song of most of our birds, 

MIMICRY IN BIRDS, 


Imitation is represented as one of the principal 
sources of musical composition among birds :— 

The warblers have, as we might expect, much in common in 
their voices ; and the sedge-warbler, a mighty singer, is a gifted 
mimic. ‘There is practically no limit to the variety of sounds 
itcan reproduce. We have listened to its extraordinary song— 
a medley of many strains—when twilight was deepening into 
darkness, and have been entranced. It is impossible to describe 
it—rapid, of many tones, of manifold lights and shades, of 
varied cadences, reproducing with absolute fidelity the songs 
of neighbour birds, in some cases apparently arranged in a pre- 
concerted order. Buntings imitate pipits; greenfinches and 
yellow-hammers have similar voices; and we know that in 
winter they seek their food in the same places, and hear each 
other’s calls. So imitative is the jay in a wild state, that it has 
been known to introduce into its song not only the shrill whew 
of the kite, the scream of the buzzard, and the hooting of the 
owl, but the bleating of the lamb and the neighing of the horse. 
A sparrow, we are told, educated under a linnet, hearing by 
accident a goldfinch sing, developed a song that was a mixture 
of the songs of these two birds ; while another, brought up in a 
cage of canaries, sang like a canary, only better ; a third, reared 
in a cage close to a skylark, imitated with surprising success the 
skyiark’s song, but interrupted the strain with its own call-notes, 
... Animal cries, too, have been imitated. The roar of the 
ostrich and of the lion, it is said, are so similar that even 
Hottentots are sometimes unable to discriminate between them, 

THE NIGHTINGALE'S REPERTORY. 

Mr. Witchell is undoubtedly a bold man. He has 
not feared to attempt a description of the witchery of 
the nightingale’s song. ‘The prose-writer has rushed 
in where even poets feared to tread; and we are 
grateful to the reviewer for reproducing the passage 
which follows :— 

Fhe fulness of tone which the nightingale displays interferes 
with the accuracy of imitation in many instances ; and, indeed, 
so wonderful is the song that the listener is apt to forget all else 
than the supreme impulse and passion of the singer. Perhaps 
the surroundings of the bird increase the effect. The murmur of 
the stream ; the soft moonlight which bathes the dewy meadow 
and sheds white waves across the woodland track, chequered with 
shadows of clustering fresh May leaves—these are suitable 
features in the realm of this monarch of song, and increase the 
effect. Now it ‘prolongs its repetitions till the wood rings. 
NowW its note seems as soft as a kiss; now it is a loud shout, 


The scientific investigator is abashed by this tempestuous song, 
this wild melody, the triumph-song of Nature herself, piercing 
beyond the ear, right to the heart. It is pleading now! But 
No, it is declamatory ; now weird, now fierce ; triumphant, half 
merry. One seems to hear it chuckle, mock, and defy almost 
in the same breath, 

WHY. BIRDS SING, 


The reviewer thinks that the influence of love on 
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the evolut:on of bird-song has been much exaggerated. 
In the case of migrants, the male bird sings raptur- 
ously d¢fore the arrival of the female, but— 

as a matter of fact, it is not till courtship is over, the nest built, 
and domestic cares begun, that the bird utters its full heart... . 
The perfect melody is not that of one who woos, but of one whe 
has won, . . . Song, which in its highest display belongs to the 
spring of the year, is uttered in the main by the adult male. It 
is probably a manifestation of vigour and exuberant vitality. It 
is the overflow of thé new life and contagious gladness, which 
the springtide, with its abundance of food and its bright sun- 
shine, bring to the healthy bird. 


amsniienacs 
THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS AMENDED. 

IN a recent Suaday at Home Mr. F. A. McKenzie com- 
pares the results of the three enumerations of church 
attendances in London—those carried out by Horace 
Mann in 1851, by Robertson Nicoll in 1886-7, and by 
the Daily News last winter. Correcting the totals for 
twice-a-day attendants, he estimates the percentage of 
worshippers to population as 28 in 1851, 23°2 in 1886, 
and 18°8 in 1903. He next goes on to make much- 
needed deductions from the totals of the Daly News. 
Notably he strikes out children under fifteen, whose 
religious instruction is attended to in day school and 
Sunday school, from the attendants and from the popu- 
lation. This is his tabie :— 

Population of London... 
Children under fifteen... 


4,536,541 
1,477,374 
Leaving adults 3,058,667 
From these deduct— 
jo] aleetaliae paler ge CME ET lege" 
Those kept away by care of the young 
Domestic servants P 
Public-house attendants 
The sick Se 
Doctors and nurses Si ested 
Adults in hospitals, prisons, asylums 
workhouses ... ; 
Cab, bus, and tram men 
Railway men 


120,000 
300,000 
80,000 
40,000 
100,000 
12,000 


60,000 
25,000 
20,000 
757,000 
“This leaves 2,301,667 people. Excluding worshippers 
at Jewish services and children, €60,087 persons attended 
church on an average Sunday.” This works out at a 
proportion of more than one actual worshipper out of 
four possible worshippers. The percentage is 28°7. 
anil 
Zionism in Action at Zion. 

THE portentous dimensions of the Zionist movement 
make one note the Qu7ver’s glance last month at the 
work of the Syrian Colonisation Fund. The work began 
with the daughter of Rev. Alex. McCaul, D.D., who as 
Mrs. Finn, wife of the British Consul at Jerusalem, was 
deeply impressed by the forlorn condition of the 7,000 
Jews in Jerusalem in 1846. She first hired a piece of 
land, and set two Jews to cultivate it. In 1852 she 
bought ten waste acres on the hill of Goath, known as 
Abraham’s Vineyard. The land has been so well tilled 
by the Jews under her care as to be now worth £20,000 ; 
she paid £250 for it. In 1881 and 1882 the influx of 
persecuted Jews led her to form the Colonisation Society 
for drafting Jewish immigrants trained at Abraham’s 
Vineyard to different parts of Palestine. About 200 
colonies outside Jerusalem have tkus been established. 
The Sultan’s prohibition of Jewish immigration is easily 
evaded. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 
THE Australasian Review of Reviews for August is, as 
usual, copiously illustrated with portraits and cartoons. 
The editor, commenting on the fiscal question, predicts 
that it will rend the Unionist party in twain, and 
remarks that it awakens very little interest in Australia 
and New Zealand. As far as any definite opinions exist 
they are not favourable to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
The Australian Free-Traders object for obvious reasons, 
while the Protectionists want a doubled tariff against 
foreigners, not a reduced tariff for British goods. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration that the Empire can only be 
kept together by his policy, is, says Mr. Fitchett, “in 
open quarrel with both history and common sense.” 

When the Australian contingents were sailing eastward to 
South Africa, to fight and die for the flag, was there any notion 
of tariffs—preferential or non-preferential—in their heads? The 
ties which link the colonies to the motherland are certainly not 
woven of Customs duties. Pride of race and blood ; the sense 
of kinship ; exultation in the scale and strength of the Empire, 
and gladness in the shelter it offers—these are the things which 
count in Australian loyalty, and explain it. Certainly an Empire 
bound into unity by the clauses of a tariff would hardly stand 
the strain of conflicting interests, let alone the shock of adverse 
external forces. 

Mr. Fitchett also comments severely on the verdict in 
the recent “ragging” scandal. The cases for and 
against the new Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Bill are set out by Mr. T. Y. Harkness and Mr. 
W. M. Hughes. “Vida Goldstein” defends the entrance 
of women into Parliament. It is suicidal, she says, to 
divorce the home and the State. 





THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for October is an 
excellent number. It opens with a frontispiece portrait 
of Mr. Chamberlain, whose policy Dr. Shaw comments 
‘on as avery important factor in the relations between 
‘Canada and the United States. Dr. Shaw declares that 
“Economic Canada is American”; trade between the 
two countries is taking the character of domestic trade, 
while Canada’s trade with England remains foreign 
trade.. Dr. Shaw also gives some interesting facts as 
to the amazing prosperity of Mexico under Signor Diaz, 
whose re-election, he says, is now assured. The 
City of Mexico is now being made worthy of 
the regenerated State, a sum of 20,000,000 dols. alone 
being expended on the new Legislative Palace, and 
30,000,000 dols. on other buildings. The city of Mexico 
has now a new system of local government founded upon 
that of Washington. Dr. Shaw remarks upon the growth 
of the capacity of the Mexicans for politics, and declares 
that the leaders of the people are men of as brilliant 
attainments as are to be found in any country. He pro- 
tests against the “dog in the manger policy” of the 
Government of Colombia in rejecting the Panama Canal 
Treaty, and declares that the people of Panama should 
get rid of Colombian sovereignty altogether. 

The special articles in the number are varied and 
interesting. There is a brief appreciation of Lord Salis- 
bury, and a long and well-informed article upon Mace- 
donia, in which it is hinted that the collapse of the 
Turkish army may solve the question at any time. The 
writer declares that Hilmi Pasha is a very competent 
officer who, if not interfered with from Constantinople, 
could have restored order, 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Mr. E. T. Devine gives an interesting description of 
the immense progress which has been made in reforming 
New York under Mzyor Low. Mr. Eugene Hay writes 
at length on Canada and Reciprocity, maintaining that 
the abolition of the tariff would be good for both 
countries, as such a réform would be equivalent to 
adding a certain number of new States to the Union, 
and increasing the great Free Trade area to which the 
United States owe their prosperity, 


—+—- 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


THE Ludependent Review is the latest recruit to the 
ranks of the half-crown monthlies. It is edited by Mr. 
Edward Jenks, assisted by an editorial council of well- 
known Oxford and Cambridge men, and in the words of 
its publisher “ will not be attached to any political or 
other organisation, but will maintain a decisively pro- 
gressive attitude on political and social questions.” The 
Independent, as it will probably come to be called for the 
sake of brevity, is published by Mr. Fisher Unwin ; it has 
a tasteful cover, and is printed in large type upon good 
paper. As to the contents, only one general criticism 
can be applied: the articles are well-written and 
decidedly literary in tone, but somewhat academic and 
abstract. But nowadays, when several of our best revi-ws 
have been turned into monthly newspapers, hurried out 
at hot haste, and packed full of current controversy, tha: 
is not necessarily a defect. 

The number opens with an anonymous plea for a pro- 
gramme, which is largely a retrospect, and deals ratier 
with the principles of future Liberal legislation than with 
immediate questions. This paper is followed by in 
article on “Social Reform” from the pen of Canon 
Barnett. After this come two papers on the Fiscal 
Question, which I quote from among the Leading 
Articles, and a paper by Mr. Birrell, M.P., on “ Ele- 
mentary Education,” in which the writer emphasises the 
fact that any educational settlement must be based upon 
compromise. Mr. Birrell’s own views are indicated in 
the following passage :— 

Why should we not provide a good sound secular education 
for the children of everybody who cares or is obliged to send 
his children to a public elementary school, and at the close 
of each day’s secular work, for which alone the tax and rate- 
payer will be responsible, allow the children to receive in the 
school-house the religious instruction their parents desire them 
to have? Who then can complain? 


There is an article on “ Ecclesiasticism,” which Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson, the writer, defines as _ labouring 
deliberately to fix the mind and character permanently 
in a certain mould, so far at least as fundamentals are 
concerned. Mr. Hector Macpherson writes on “The 
Evolution of Scotland.” Professor Mommsen’s “ Appeal 
to the English,” which is printed in both German ani 
English, is a very brief warning of the dangers of enmity 
between the two nations. Dr. Mommsen insists upo. 
the fact that the anti-English movement in Germany was 
due primarily to the South African War ; but, in spite of 
this, he asserts that Germans feel themselves more neat) 
akin to the English than to any other nation. 

The number concludes with the first instalment of « 
satirical novel, “ Mr. Burden,” by Mr. H. Belloc, which 
begins delightfully. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


TuHE National Review is chiefly notable for its attitude 
to the fiscal controversy, and all that relates to that | 
have dealt with among the leading articles. 


THE MONO-RAIL, 


One of the most interesting articles in the number is 
that in which Mr. F. B, Behr expounds the advantages 
of his mono-rail system. He says :— 

One of the most important social problems it would solve is 
that of the housing of* the working classes in the neighbourhood 
of large towns. In fact, at present it appears the only way to 
solve this great question, which has puzzled the brains of all our 
leading legislators. We will take as an instance London as the 
most important centre of the world. Supposing the existing 
railway companies built mono-rails along their main lines out of 
London, they could carry the working-class population in every 
direction radiating round a circle of from thirty to thirty-five 
miles radius in less than twenty minutes. This could be done 
with absolute safety and perfect punctuality. 

The zone of open country rendered available for the buikling 
of new houses and settlements would be so extensive that the 
prices asked by the owners of the land could not be raised unduly, 
because there would be such 4 large choice of land that if one 
man asked too much it would be easy to buy land from another, 
and therefore the very desire to secure a purchaser would main- 
tain the prices ata reasonable level. Then the time employe: 
for the journey would only be twenty minutes at the outside, 
and as the rails would only carry one class of traffic, and would 
be absolutely safe and completely guarded against derailment, 
the working-men would enjoy the full benefit of the country, 
with the very short, punctual and safe journey to his work and 
back to his home ; and, in fact, the ideal condition of things 
would be attained, viz., living really in the country though doing 
your work in town. 

Mr. Behr adds that the introduction of a mono-rail 
alongside an existing main-line would be of great benefit 
to the existing railway companies. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF J. S. MILL. 


Sir Leslie Stephen continues his interesting recollec- 
tions, which are well worth reading, but not easy to quote 
from. The following picture of John Stuart Mill gives a 
pictur: cf the philosopher curiously out of accord wit’ 
most people’s preconceptions :— 

I saw a slight frail figure, trembling with nervous irritability. 
He poured out a series of perfectly-formed sentences with an 
extraordinary rapidity suggestive of learning by heart ; and when 
he Jost the thread of his discourse closed his eyes for two or 
three minutes, til], after regaining his composure, he could again 
take up his parable. Although his oratory was defective, he 
was clearly speaking with intense feeling, and was exceedingly 
sensitive to the reception by his audience. Some of his doctrines 
were specially irritating to the rows of stolid country gentlemen 
who began by listening curiously to so strange an animal as a 
philosopher, and discovered before long that the animal’s hide 
could be pierced by scornful laughter. To Mill they repre- 
sented crass stupidity, and he became unable either to conceal 
his contempt or keep his temper. Neither his philosophy nor 
his official experience had taught him to wear a mask of insensi- 
bility. 

DEMORALISATION IN AMERICA. 


Mr. A. M. Low gives a shocking account of the 
extent to which public demoralisation has gone in some 
districts of the United States. Referring to negro lynch- 
ing, he quotes the following letter from Professor James, 
of Harvard University :— 

’ Tke North is almost as fully inoculated as the South, and 
the young white American of the lower classes is being educated 
everywhere with appalling rapidity to understand that any negro 
accused of crime is public spoil to be played with as long as the 
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fun will last. Attempts at genera! massacres of negroes are 
certain to be the next thing in order, and collective reprisals by 
negroes are equally certain. 

Dog-fights, prize-fights, bull-fights—what are they to a man- 
hunt and a negro-burning? The illiterate whites everywhere, 
always fretting in their monotonous lives for some more drastic 
excitement, are feeding their imaginations in advance on this new 
possibility, The hoodlums in our cities are being turned by the 
newspapers into as knowing critics of the lynching game as they 
long have been of the prize-fight and football. They long to 
possess “souvenirs.” They agree on the belief that any accused 
negro is their perquisite and property, and that to burn him is 
only the newest form of white man’s Lurden. 

The result of this state of things is that the murder of 
whites is also coming to be regarded as a trifle :— 

These crimes are so common that they attract little or no 
attention. A murder in the high street of the capital of a State 
by a judicial officer of the United States Government is dismissed 
in a couple of lines in newspapers published a hundred miles 
from the scene of the crime. Frequently the assassin is not 
tried. If he is placed on trial, the trial is always a farce, and 
the murderer can count with confidence upon his acquittal, 

“THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

Mr. Low declares that it was the intrigues of the 
American railway companies which led the Colombian 
Senate to reject the Panama Canal Treaty :— 

To speak quite bluntly and with brutal frankness, the 
rejection of the Canal treaty is due not so much to the disinclina- 
tion of the Senate of Colombia to permit the tuilding of a 
waterway under American control throughout its territory, as it 
is to the ability displayed by the emissaries of certain American 
railway companies in making the members of the Colombian 
Senate understand how detrimental to their interests it would be 
if the treaty were ratified. Of course, the usual arguments were 
used, There is one argument the legislator of a certain class 
always understands, whether he lives in the America of the 
North or the America of the South, and that is the golden one of 
dollars, francs, or pounds sterling. j 

THE LABOUR WING OF THE LIB-LABS. 

Mr. Richard Bell, of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, writes on “ The Reign of Labour.” 

The Liberal party, instead of showing fear at the forma- 
tion of a strong ‘* Labour” party, should welcome it with 
pleasure, for it will embody all that is Liberal and more, and 
is certain to go faster. It ought to be the business of the 
Liberal party to remove every obstacle which prevents the 
accomplishment of the aspirations of this class of the com- 
munity and encourage the entrance of all capable men to the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Bell declares that the Labour Party is sound for 
Free Trade, and that none of Mr. Chamberlain’s bribes 
will have any effect upon them. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE chief feature of the October Pac‘/ Ma// is Mr. 
George Halkett’s account of Phil May. He illustrates 
his reminiscences of the artist with reproductions of his 
sketches, some of which are in colour. Mr. P, T. 
McGrath describes the Colonial Naval Reserve as it is 
to be found in Newfoundland: Mr. Harper describes the 
Brighton Road and the Motor-car, Mr. W. T. Stephen- 
son discourses on hotels and hotel life in New York. 
Mr. Sharp’s articles on Literary Geography begin to deal 
with the English Lakes. The papers on General Booth 
and Radium are dealt with elsewhere. 

PBB DDD DDD DD DD A 

THE Young Woman for October is chiefly notable for 
a sketch of Dean Hole amongst his roses, which has the 
title of *‘ A Long Life in a Garden.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. mutual reduction of our naval forces in the Mediter- 


THE Fortnightly Review for October is a.good average @ncan :— ; THE 
number, but contains nothing startling. There are four For every man-of-war which France placed definitely out of numbe 
articles on the Fiscal Question, an appreciation of Lord commission, Great Britain might withdraw. one from the Educa 
Salisbury by Mr. Sidney Low, and another paper, by Mediterranean and be the gainer, and, of course, if the a 
Mr. Brailsford, all of which I have noticed elsewhere. Possibility of war between France and England were minimised, cacti n 
The chief feature of the number, however, is. of course ‘Me chance of the Russian ships finding an opportunity for coy 

iia sgl. Hige : mischief would be decreased. also’ t 
the beginning of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Byzantine She Biull iain ‘ed bio tticee i dle Wilhe! 
romance, “ Theophano,” which promises to be good style Mr. tiurd thinks this project has ali the’more prospect 
and Sack history, but not vital as a novel of success because the French feel the burden of their 

8 y, . fleet much more heavily than we feel ours. This is largely Mr. 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE, owing to the excessive cost of ship-building in France, and J} Scienc 

A prominent ‘place is given to M. Octave Uzanne’s _ the great cost of their naval administration. There is as J} but ur 
paper on “.The Evolution of French Contemporary much as £300,000 difference between the cost of a are a 
Literature,” admirably translated by Mr. Teixeira de French and an English battleship. At Cherbourg the Cook’s 
Mattos. M. Uzanne laments in France what is often cost of administration is 49°3 per cent. of the total cost Ilav 
lamented in England—the good quality of second-rate of the fleet, and altogether French naval adminis- J wa; su 
and the absence of first-rate writers :— tration costs relatively nearly three times the German at a tin 


The book—at least in, France—is passing through an acu‘e hgure, ° short | 
crisis, Literature, too, is dying. It has been too flourishing, SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, tongue 
too rich, too luxuriant, and too generally cultivated by an Mr. Shan F. Bullock writes an interesting article on Ge ait 
average of flittering talents instead of by a select aristocracy Sir Harry Johnston as a “Maker of Empire.” He ~ Te 
of the pen. The secondary talents of our time are undeniably says ;— ‘ to bed 


? : I coulc 
far above the secondary talents of former days, and fame, in He has the Empire at his finger-tips. _ Mention the Colonies ing bo 
consequence of the prodigious production by which we are $ 


. SP : ae and he will quote you statistics by the column in support of his of a sn 
invaded, has become gerd arc difficult et ge by theory, that NE present fie Ba the Colonies we all and AS | 
writers of the = rank, Many, r h iw gray A fave been give nothing, and should therefore be offered the alternative of fever a 
the equals of the great masters ol thought in the fast century, Contributing their share to the Imperial Exchequer or of must | 
do not see the light of success at all, i ‘*cutting the painter.” Say the word Empire, and he is at no ¢xtensi 
M. Uzanne makes an interesting comment on the pains to hide that, though still an Imperialist in the best sens: and re 
change which has taken place in the French character of that much-abused term, wide experience of Empire has not steady 
during the last twenty years :— altogether confirmed him in those Jingo sentiments which vexed mornit 
The Frenchman’s quarrelsome, gallant, hectoring, romantic his boyish soul long ago at Tunis. Mention the Boer war, and “treat 
and chauvinistic character has undergone immense changes, and, _ he will show you a letter written to Ze Times in August, 1588, better 
it may be, beneficial, during the past twenty years and more. forecasting accurately the trend of events in Africa during resume 
The taste for scientific study, for serious experiment, for Tecent years. Turn the talk upon any topic, history, poetry, 
practical works, has gradually replaced the love of purely intel- the latest play, picture or novel, and he is ready with 
lectual speculation. More has been asked of ou writers, and Views and opinions, In natural science he is a specialist whose “Th 
human thought has had to seek its way towards spheres of field is a continent. His work as an artist has been crowned by € 
social philosophy, to turn to psychical analysis and “exact evi- the Academy, In the world | of letters he sits distinguished, as 
dence. Theories of evolution, of egotism, of experimentalism facile and piquant Jn drafting a despatch on his Majesty’s 
have made a deep impression on younger brains. Service, as in anaes Pte a section Ps a His oe 
‘ 4 capacity is great. Is.adaptability 1s greater, Is confidence degrac 
WHAT IRELAND NEEDS. in himself 4 greatest: of tll. It a be that he thinks in ces 
There is a useful paper under this title by Mr. Samp- _Protectorates. It is’ possible that, as Mr. Stead asserts, he permi! 
son Morgan, who sees the economic regeneration of resembles the great Corsican in more than feet and inches. It far as 
Ireland arising from fruit, vegetable ant flower cul- is more than likely that were the Empire in peril to-morrow by wh 
ture :— he would spring to the rescue, ready for any post and any emer- Africa 
The Irish cultivator must adopt the latest and most improved $€9CY 5.38 willing to do service as Commander-in-Chief or opinic 
methods of production ; he must become an exporter: he must Admiral of the Fleet as to face destiny in the Premiership of The 
devote himself, as the Continental and Channel Island growers England. ; . they 
do, to catering for the growing demand in the cities and towns OTHER ARTICLES, admit 
of Britain, and if he will but do that, raising suitable crops, Sir William Bennett writes a letter to protest against lines, 
utilising selected varieties of seeds, studying the wants of buyers Mr. Wells’ assertion that medical men are interested in agree 
. + + . making packing an art, and remembering that quality nothing outside their profession. There is an article full on the 
is more important than quantity in the markets, he can depend of _ rather cheap sentiment by Mr. E. H. Cooper on preser 
upon making plenty of money at the business. . “Children’s Prayers and Prayer Manuals.” Prince 
I have seen around Cork land perfectly adapted for growing Bojidar Karageorgevitch, who was a friend of Marie “ 


early forced fruit and flowers, as fine as any which enter Covent PN TO cera. é . : ; ae a 
Garden Market. Here, as indeed in many other districts, tons Deane; wrultes protesting against the blunders f aad | 
some of her biographers and critics. toWwa 


of the most saleable market garden produce could be raised with 
great advantage for sending to the cities of Great Britain. Te hte Per 
Before this can be done effectually, several larger and specially East and West. the It 
arranged wholesale markets must be erected in Dublin, Belfast, East and West for September opens witha paper on order 
Waterford, and Cork. Then from these centres special steam- “ India’s Economic Problem” by Sir Henry Cotton, who demn 
ship services, similar to those run in connection with Boulogne declares. that one solution is the establishment of in- a Pre 
and Havre, should be started for the purpose of carrying the digenous industries dealing with raw material in the = 
produce to the chief cities of the United Kingdom. country. Sir Henry estimates that the present drain upon ee 
A NAVAL UNDERSTANDING WITH FRANCE. India for interest on loans, etc., is about thirty millions. faclo 

Mr. Archibald Hurd contributes an article on“ French Mr. A. Mundy, in an article on “A Silent Revolution in Italy. 
Friendship and Naval Economy.” He proposes that we India,” describes the gradual disappearance of some of Italia 
should come to an understanding with France for a _ the old caste regulations. said i 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for October is a fairly good 
number. It begins with an important article on the 
Education Act by Sir George Kekewich, which I have 
noiiced elsewhere. Two fiscal articles, both anti-Pro- 
tectionist, are quoted from among the leading articles, as 
also’ the severe anonymous criticism of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Dr. Dillon’s “ Fall of M. Witte.” 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 

Mr. Wake Cook writes ‘The Truth about Christian 
Science.” He rejects Mrs. Eddy and her revelations, 
but urges everyoneto accept the great healing truths which 
are accidentally associated with her new religion, Mr. 
Cook’s own exp2rience is worth quoting :— 

IIaving always escap21 the dreaded inflaenza in England, I 
wa; suddenly stricken down with it abroad and when alone, and 
at a time when a week’s illness meant disaster for me. Rather 
short of money, and very short of the niceties of a foreign 
tongue, I was scared when I realised the desperate nature of the 
situation. But as cowards derive courage from desperation, so 
the difficulties of the case saved me. Realising that whatever was 
to be done mut be done by myself, aided by any spiritual assistance 
I could invoke, I took myselfin hand. I resolutely stilled the toss- 
ing body ; cal:ned the agony-distorted features into the semblance 
of a smile, and ad Iressed the raging fever somewhat in this style : 
“ As I was a fool to expose myself as I did, I will give the 
fever a day or two to burn the poison oat of my blood ; but it 
must ‘hurry uj,’ as I intend to be well, and shall give it no 
extension of time.” I indu'ged in a good many ‘* B-gones !” 
and repetitions of ‘I wé// be well.” ‘This I accompanied by 
steady deep breathing (the best tonic in the world), and towards 
morning I dozed. I kept in bed until mid-day, alternately 
“treating” myself and sleeping, and by that time I was so much 
better that I went down to lunch; and in the afternoon [| 
resumed my work, 

THE SITUATION AT THE CAPE, 

There is a good article by Professor Freemantle on 
“The Political Situation at the Cape.” Mr. Freemantle 
says :— 

At present the Progressive Party owes its force to pure 
terrorism. The candidates are bound down by pledges which 
degrade them from being representatives tao being mere mouth- 
pieces; the power of the purse is used as freely as the law 
permits ; the Press is systematically bought and blinded, and as 
far as possible a strict monopoly is exercised over the channels 
by which the exclusively English-speaking public, both of South 
Africa and of England, obtains its information and much of its 
opinion, 

There is a special obligation on Englishmen who think as 
they do to co-operate with the South African party, as it is 
admittedly desirable to organise parties on other than racial 
lines, and this end is not likely to-be realised if Englishmen who 
agree with the South African party refuse to co-operate with it 
on the ground that the majority of Englishmen at the Cape at 
present support the Progressive party. 

ITALY AND THE LATE POPE, 

“An English Roman Catholic” compares Pius IX. 
aad Leo XIII. He condemns the late Pope for his policy 
towards the Italian Government :— 

Perhaps the greatest blot on Pope Leo’s fame is his forbidding 
the Italian Catholics to rally to the Italian Kingdom when he 
ordered the French Catholics to rally to the Republic. He con- 
demned the Royalist and Imperialist Pretenders, but he remained 
a Pretender himself in Rome. One can forgive Pius IX. for 
maintaining his rights to be King as well as Pope. But can 
Leo be forgiven for so plainly imposing upon others a duty that 
he so persistently ‘refused to perform himself? For if the de 
facto rulers are lawful in France, they must.also be. lawful in 
Italy. As long as Pius lived it was possible to say that the 
Italian Kingdom was noi fally estdvlished. But could that be 
said in Leo’s time? 
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THE HUNGARIAN ARMY DISPUTE. 

Dr. Dillon sums up the essence of the dispute between 
the Hungarians and the Kaiser Francis Joseph over the 
Army as follows :— ' 

The parliamentary party led by Kossuth’s son ask that in 
every corps district the military courts shall try all cases, without 
exception, in the Magyar tongue; that the Hungarian officers 
now serving in Austria shall be transferred to Hungary, that 
in future subjects of the Hungarian crown shall not be 
required to serve in the other half of the Monarchy, 
that in lieu of the Habsburg double-eagle the Hun- 
garian flag shall be unfurled by Hungarian troops—viz., 
white banners with stripes of red, white and green, and the 
effizy of Hungary’s patroness, the Virgin Mary, on one side, 
and the monogram of the King on the other. Those are the 
most important points of the national programme drawn up by 
the ‘* party of independence,” and i.ow accepted by the bulk 
of parliamentary representatives in Budapest. The Emperor, 
whose loyalty to the Constitution is proverbial, objects to these 
innovations on the ground that they would destroy the unity 
of the Army and reduce the powerful Habsburg Monarchy to 
the position of two second-class Powers, and he refuses to con- 
cede the demands in virtue of the right invested in him by the 
Constitution, 

THE FRENCH PEASANT, 

Madame Duclaux concludes her fascinating study o1 
the French peasant. She recommends that the exces- 
sive subdivision of land which is the curse of French 
rural life should be avoided by allowing only the revenue 
of property and not the property itself to be divided 
between children. The Republic wants decentralisation, 
more importance being given to the country towns and 
rural districts. She concludes her paper as follows :— 

The twenty lean years that ended the nineteenth century have 
witnessed the moral and mental regeneration of the French 
peasant. Jacques Bonhomme is no longer a mere gripfe sou, a 
mere skinflint, but a man of independent mind, with all the 
ambitions, aims, horizons of a man. 

aaa 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for October is a very good 
number, indeed, the best of the reviews this month. The 
first paper is an unsigned editorial on Lord Salisbury, 
after which follow papers by Sir Edward Grey, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Dr. Goldwin Smith, all dealing with the 
question of the day. Sir H. Drummond Wolff writes on 
“ British Policy in the Balkans.” All these articles I have 
quoted from elsewhere, so there is little to notice here. 
There is an amusing fable, ‘“‘ The Two Sheepdogs,” Goff 
and Brum, satirising Mr. Balfour’s clever little shuffle with 
Mr. Chamberlain. Tie illustrated article is by Mr. Basil 
de Sélincourt, and is a study of the scenes from the life of 
Christ in the Lower Church at Assisi. 

“Professor Rodolpho Lanciani contributes an interesting 
article on “ Bankers and Brokers in Ancient Rome,” the 
site of whose operations has recently been discovered. 
Professor Lanciani mentions the remarkable fact that in 
Trajan’s time money was invested on mortgage at as low 
interest as 2} per cent. In general, banking seems to 
have been carried on on very modern principles. 

Oe a i ti 

THE Century for October is an interesting and, as 
always, well-illustrated number. Fiction and sport fill a 
good deal of it. Of the serious articles, one of the most 
interesting is that of Anna Bowman Dodd on “The New 
Woman in Turkey.” Miss Dodd says that monogamy 
is, for social and financial reasons, on the increase among 
the Turks ; and-indeed, generally, the modern Turk of 
any pretensions:is as Europeanised as possible. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for October contains very 
little requiring notice. It opens with an article 
entitled “A Colonial View of Colonial Loyalty,” 
noticed elsewhere, as is also Mr. Eltzbacher’s paper 
on the fiscal controversy. Admiral Culme-Seymour 
writes on “ The Organisation of the Admiralty and War 
Office.” He says that if the War Office is to be re- 
organised on the model of the Admiralty, it must be as 
the Admiralty was previous to 1869. The sole responsi- 
bility of the Secretary for War must be got rid of. A 
Board where the experts are in a majority, and the 
civilian First Lord head of the Board, and its mouthpiece 
in the Cabinet and in Parliament, is the right organisa- 
tion both for Army and Navy. 


AMERICA’S COLOUR QUESTION. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson writes on “ The Negro Question in 
the United States,” which he attributes entirely to a 
survival of the old slave-owning instincts, and to the 
desire of ‘the whites to be masters. He gives figures to 
show that the vast majority of cases of negro-lynching 
have nothing to do with outrages on white women. The 
worst negrophobe sentiment, moreover, is felt not towards 
the ignorant and brutalised blacks, but against the 
educated and progressive negroes who desire to rise in 
the world. Mr. Hobson describes seven million negroes 
in the South as to all intents and purposes slaves. 


TO HELP THE ART GALLERIES, 


Mr. R. C. Witt, in an article entitled ‘“ A Movement 
in Aid of Our National Art Collections,” describes the 
work which the National Art Collections Fund proposes 
todo. Hecomplains that the National Gallery is too 
poor to buy many pictures which are in consequence 
snapped up by the Berlin and other foreign galleries. In 
Paris, in Berlin, and elsewhere there are societies whose 
aim it is to help to enrich the national galleries by buying 
up pictures. The National Art Collections Fund, the 
subscription to which will be one guinea, will 


receive loans, gifts, and legacies, whether in money or works of 
art, buy and present others to the Gallery, or subscribe towards 
their acquisition by the responsible authorities. It will focus in 
itself a vast amount of real interest and enthusiasm already existing 
for our great national collections, while the prestige of membership 
will further encourage and call out public spirit and national 
pride. 


oo 


The Westminster Review. 


THE Westminster Review again gives prominent space 
to Mr. J. G. Godard’s scathing attack upon the part 
played by the Anglican clergy during the late war. There 
is a very interesting article by Mr. T. Filipowicz on “ The 
Political Situation in Poland.” The Russian Govern- 
ment, he says, has made strenuous efforts to attach to 
itself the Polish peasantry, but it is beginning to lose this 
mainstay, as the revolutionary propaganda is spreading 
among the peasants, The industrial movement has 
turned many of these peasants into factory hands and 
mechanics, and among these various forms of Socialism 
flourish. Mr. Filipowicz quotes official documents which 
show that the late Prince Imeretinsky warned the Govern- 
ment that it was losing its hold on the peasantry, and he 
comments on this warning that nothing but a special 
administration suited to Polish needs will secure any 
measure of support from any class of Poles. Mr. George 


Trobridge writes on “‘ The Humour of Ruskin.” 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE New Liberal Review for October is a good 
average number, containing some useful powder and shot 
for the Free Trade cause. 

THE COMING ARMY BOARD. 

Sir George Arthur contributes a paper on “ The Office 
of Commander-in-Chief,” in which he recommends as 
most valuable Lord Esher’s proposals for. the future 
government of the Army. Admitting that the proposal to 
have a permanent soldier War Minister is impossible, he 
advises that the office of Commander-in-Chief had better 
be replaced by a Board on Admiralty lines, the Board 
to be something more than a mere advisory body, 
whose decisions can be overborne by a single Minister. 
The Secretary for War should stand to this board in the 
relation of spokesman, not master. The first memier 
should be the Quartermaster-General, corresponding to 
the Chief of Staff in foreign armies. Next would come 
the Adjutant-General, the Commissary-General and the 
Director-General of Fortifications, with the civilian 
Under-Secretaries and the Financial Secretary, the 
whole Board sitting under the presidency of the Secretary 
of State. 

SCOTLAND SOUND, 

“An Old Scottish Democrat” estimates that at the 
coming Elections the Unionist representation in Scotland 
will fall to twenty, perhaps even to fifteen. He says that 
the Education Bill, though it does not directly affect a 
single Scottish elector, will have immense influence to- 
wards Liberalism. Mr. Chamberlain and his leaflets 
have not been taken seriously in Scotland. Mr. J. 5S. 
Quinsworth, M.P., who follows with an article on “ How 
We won Argyll,” is equally confident, and agrees that 
there is strong disapproval of the Education Bill, and no 
sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain. 





A New Danish Magazine. 

WE have pleasure in welcoming a new Danish review, 
entitled Det Ny Arhundradet (The New Century). It 
is an illustrated fortnightly, devoted to the questions of 
the day, to the furtherance of humanitarian projects and 
human progress, to literature, science and art, and its 
first number promises exceedingly well. It is edited by 
Dr. P. Munch and published by the Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, Copenhagen, The subscription is two 
kronor per quarter. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson contributes to the first number 
a touching little poem on the home-sickness of Finland's 
exiles, and Dr. Brandes in a charming paper, entitled 
“A Child’s Discovery of the World,” gives his own 
reminiscences of childhood’s impressions, These auto- 
biographical fragments are written so far in the third 
person and illustrated by portraits of himself, sketched 
by his drawing-mistress and others. More reminiscences 
are promised. 

Niels Kierkegaard contributes an account of “ Daily 
Life in a High School,” and Peschcke Koedt a 
paper on the tariff question, entitled ‘“ Democracy’s 
Darkest Page,” with portrait of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Danish politics are discussed by Dr. P, Munch, and in a 
story in letters, entitled “ Verona,” Herr Marx Jantzcr 
furnishes sketches from the revolutionary student-work 
of Geneva. 

BBB BDD DDI DP 

THE feature inthe 7yeasury is a paper of recollections 
of Charles Kingsley by the Rev. James Montagu, now 
ninety-four years of age, and perhaps the last survivor 
of Kingsley’s college friends. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THE North American Revi:w for September 15th 
opens with a number of short articles by clergymen of 
yarious denominations of tribute to “Leo XIII.: His 
Work and Influence.” The articles begin with Arch- 
bishop Ireland, and end with Dr. Pereira Mendes, a Jew. 
Mr.-A. L. Snowden writes on “The Problem of the 
Balkans,” but his article is little more than a historical 
and descriptive sketch, and hardly touches upon the 
burning question of the day. At the close of his article 
he foreshadows, somewhat improbably, the kingdom of 

Greece as the future owner of Macedonia. 

WHISTLER,. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell writes an eloquent article full of 
unqualified eulogy of Whistler. He calls him “the 
greatest artist of modern times,” and says that since 
Velasquez and Rembrandt no one has had such an 
influence upon the art of the world, but does not discuss his 
work in detail. Mr. Pennell says that it is a mistake to 
suppose that Whistler was appreciated in France. Until 
1883 he was treated rather worse, officially, in France 
than in England, and he was ignored in Budapesth as 
late as this year. He adds that Whistler, who was 
continually reviled as an “Anglo-American” and a 
“Franco-American,” was in reality the most intensely 
American of Americans. He followed American affairs 
with the feelings and emotions of the patriot :— 

In all the important American movements of the last few 
years, schemes for empire, the question of the blacks, every- 
thing that concerns the American, his interest was boundless— 
the interest of the real American, not of the sentimentalist or 
the politician. The American appreciation which came to him 
from America was always a delight, and his friends were nearly 
all Americans. 

LEFTHANDEDNESS. 

Signor Lombroso writes an interesting paper on 
“Lefthandedness and Leftsidedness,” which, it is inte- 
resting to note, are more common among women than 
among men. Lefthandedness is also common among 
criminals, 33 per cent. of one set 6f swindlers examined 
by Dr. Lombroso having that peculiarity. He also made 
an inquiry as to “leftsidedness,” as applied to the 
senses—that is, if there be not men who have greater 
sensibility on the left than on the right side—and 
found that it is much more common than lefthandedness, 
showing itself in no less than 26 per cent. of normal 
people. In newborn children the weight of the members 
on both sides of the body is the same, the child using 
indifferently one or the other ; in middle age the differ- 
ence becomes acute, while in old age it diminishes :— 

As man advances in civilisation and culture he shows an 
always greater rightsidedness as compared to savages, the 
masculine in this way outnumbering the feminine and adults 
outnumbering children. Thus women and savage races, even 
when they are not properly lefthanded, have certain gestures 
and movements which are a species of lefthandedness. 

In this, Dr. Lombroso sees an explanation of the fact 
that among half-civilised nations the writing was pre- 
ferably from right to left, and this is the habit of all 
children until corrected. 

THE ANTI-SALOON MOVEMENT. 

Mr. H. G. Furbay describes the “ Anti - Saloon 
League,” which was founded as a national organisation 
in 1895. The object of the League is the extermination 
of the saloon. The League is now established in thirty- 
five States and Territories, and it has 250 officers who 
give their whole time to the work. It uses its influence 
in the election of members to the State legislatures, and 
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works against any candidate unfavourable to the 
Temperance issue, regardless of party politics. Mr. 
Furbay says that in Ohio during the last eight years the 
League opposed over seventy members of the Legis- 
lature who sought re-election, and every one of these 
members was defeated. 

Mr. Crisanto Medina describes why the Panama route 
was originally chosen for a canal, the fact being that 
De Lesseps was afraid that if the Nicaraguan route 
were chosen, the Nicaraguan Government, with which no 
arrangement had been come to, would demand exorbitant 
terms. 





THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

THE Empire Review for October is an interesting, 
varied number. I have treated as “ Leading Articles ” 
the three papers on the fiscal question. 

AUSTRALIA’S ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. James Reid, of New South Wales, makes a strong 
attack upon what he calls “ The Anti-Imperial Policy of 
Australia,” a policy which, he says, shows how little 
reliance is to be placed on Australian professions of 
loyalty to the Imperial ideal. He condemns the policy 
of the Australian Government in trying fo deprive 
British Indian subjects of their right to work on mail 
steamers as “a gross act of oppression,” and demands 
that the Postal Act in which the provision is included 
should be disallowed. The Imperial Government has a 
right to protect the people of any part of the Empire 
against oppression by any other part. 

CHINESE SERVANTS. 

Mr. Douglas Knocker describes the Chinese servant, 
of whom he gives a by no means flattering account. He 
gives the following account of one method of effecting 
small thefts, 
which commends itself and is common. There is first a gradua 
sinking into obscurity of a coveted article. A curio Legins by 
standing on the mantelpiece ; presently it slides behind a picture- 
frame for some days ; then, if its absence is not noticed, it goes 
to a more distant part of the room, and is almost entirely hidden 
for a week or more. One day, some time later, the mistress has 
a ‘* turn out,” and quite by accident saves her curio by finding it 
hidden away at the bottom of a rarely opened drawer. 

PEARL-FISHING IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. A. Macdonald writes a picturesque description of 
pearl-fishing off the Australian coast. He himself went 
down in a diving-suit, and was very nearly drowned owing 
to a leakage of the helmet :— 

I found it no easy matter to regain the perpendicular, and my 
head bobbed like a football on the coral bottom for some time 
before I succeeded in my efforts; but the sight that met my 
gaze then was sufficient reward for all my sufferings. I stood in 
the midst of a magnificent marine forest, where graceful coral 
branches intertwined with less material tendril growths, 
Delicate fernlike plants covered the honeycombed snowy rocks, 
and enormous Neptune’s cups appeared here and there among 
the clinging vegetation. The fronds of the coral palms 
trembled as if in a gentle breeze, and the more robust growths 
swayed slowly to and fro. It was as if a luxurious tropical 
thicket had been submerged, and yet retained its pristine grace 
and beauty. My radius of sight was but a few yards, unfor- 
tunately ; beyond that all was blurred and indistinct as a picture 
out of focus. I tried to walk, and at once realised that my 
limbs would hardly obey my will ; the pressure of the water had 
cramped them so that my movements were like those of an 
automaton—and this at a depth of less than a hundred feet. 
Shell-fish of al] descriptions were scattered around, and among 
them I observed a solitary pearl oyster 3 and I picked it up as if 
it were of the rarest value and placed it in the net, 
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THE WORLD'S WORK. 

THE World’s Work for October is a good number. 
I. have noticed elsewhere Mr..Alfred Stead’s article on 
Manchuria. The editor comments on the political crisis, 
and hints that it is the duty of the King to demand a 
dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Alfred Emmott, M.P., 
writes on “ Mr. Balfour's Economics,” and Mr. W. H. 
Dawson on “German Agriculture under’ Protection.” 
Mr. Dawson shows that the example of Germany proves 
that it is a delusion to suppose that a moderate duty can 
be of any advantage to agriculture. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell writes in advance on “Mr. Morley’s Task” in 
writing Gladstone’s Life. He points out how few good 
biographies there are in the world. He regards Mr. 
Gladstone’s. as a particularly difficult life to write, and 
does not even think that Mr. Gladstone’s letters are a 
help. 

The article on “The Day’s Work” is devoted to 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, the “ great distributors 
of literature.” It is a brightly written and well illustrated 
account of a detail in the mechanism of journalism and 
literature which. is unfamiliar to the general public. 
Another article dealing with a novel subject is that on 
“The Poor Man’s Cow,” .as the writer calls the goat. 
Goat’s milk, we are told, has more of every constituent, 
except water, than cow’s milk ; and it is possible to keep 
goats and make a considerable profit out of them. 

: “ WHAT THEATRES COST.” a 

Mr. Fitzroy Gardner writes under this title. He says 
that the expense of running a play in a West End theatre 
varies between about £400 and £1,500 a week. The 
approximate annual cost of running all the West End 
theatres is about £832,000, apart from the initial cost of 
production. Nearly four millions is the estimated annual 
cost of running all the London and provincial theatres 
and: music-halls, and 28,000 persons are employed in 
various capacities. 

Mr. Montague Holbein writes.on “The Art of 
Swimming.” Mr. Holbein recommends the swimming- 
bath in preference to the sea for learning to swim in. 
Swimming on the back is, says Mr. Holbein, ‘a very 
necessary accomplishment, as that is the position which 
must be assumed when saving life. Mr. Horace Wynd- 
ham writes on “ The Social Life of the Soldier.” There 
are several other articles of interest. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE Revue des Deux Mond-s for September is certainly 
not up to its usual standard of interest. We have noticed 
elsewhere M. Rouire’s paper on the Persian Gulf, Count 
de Saporta’s on vegetable oils, and M. Talmeyr’s on the 
popularity of the serial story. 

THE BUDGETS OF EUROPE. 

M. Lévy, in an interesting article on the deficits and 
surpluses of the European Budgets, notes as a singular 
circumstance that the beginning of the twentieth century 
sees the credit of some States, such as Italy and Spain, 
rising in a notable proportion, while the credit of France, 
England and Germany suffers an eclipse. The position 
of England, he says, is like that of a man who awakes 
after a night of drunkenness. He counts up all the. 
various war loans, notes the constant increase of 
municipal indebtedness, observes that the Irish Land 
Act means the borrowing of another large sum, and sets 
out the considerable increase in the Army and Navy 
estimates. He arrives at the conclusion that England 
has come to the limit of the taxation which she 
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can pay. While Consols have fallen something like 
twenty points below their highest, M, Lévy points 
out at the same time that British credit is still the 
first in Europe if we take the yield per cent. of the 
various Government Stocks at present prices, but it 
is not nearly so much ahead as it used to be. Italian 
Funds have risen some ten points, and a still more 
remarkable rise has taken place in Spanish Fours, 
These two countries have profited by “ peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform.” Italy has recovered from the megalo- 
mania of Crispi, while Spain has actually profited by the 
loss of her colonies. In France, on the other hand, even 
in profound peace, the Budget, both civil and military, 
continues to grow without reason. It is much the same 
thing in Germany. Altogether, the credit of no civilised 
State stands higher than that of the United States, to 
whose extraordinary prosperity M, Lévy pays a warm 
tribute. His general conclusion is that financiers ought 
to realise that there are limits to the taxable power of 
peoples. 
—_——_—— 
LA REVUE. 

La Revue for October Ist is exceptionally full of the 
most varied interest. The article on the King and Queen 
of Italy is separately noticed. 

SEX IN HANDWRITING. 

M. Alfred Binet, Director of the psycho-physiologica] 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, discusses the question whether 
sex betrays itself in handwriting, and if so, how. The 
article is illustrated with fourteen fac-similes of envelopes 
addressed to him, Mme. or Mlle. Binet. He called in 
two experts, and a number of intelligent peopie, of widely 
different ages and occupations, but ignorant of graphology. 
His conclusion is that sex certainly does betray itself in 
handwriting, though age is not so markedly shown. 
The sexual differences aré seen alike by students of 
graphology and those ignorant of it, but the former 
can give more clearly the reasons why they think such 
and such writing is that of a young woman, and such and 
such another that of an old man. In the most favour- 
able circumstances the correct guesses number go per 
cent. ; but occasionally a feminine handwriting is univer- 
sally taken for a man’s. Clear, simple, firm writing is 
characteristically masculine ; more embroidered hand- 
writing, with certain letters unduly tall, is characteristic- 
ally feminine. 

There are several other scientific articles, notably one 
on ‘ Normal Individuals, Dwarfs and Giants,” in which 
Dr. Romme proves that the condition both of dwarfs and 
giants is really one of ill-health. 

There are also a variety of literary articles, all 
interesting. M.Séché writes of “ The Women Friends of 
Sainte-Beuve.” M. Leblond devotes a critical article to 
J. H. Rosny, who is considered by the most widely 
different men as perhaps the greatest French novelist of 
the day ; M. Savitch writes of Korolenko, whose fiftieth 
birthday is just now being celebrated ; and M. Emile 
Faques, writing of “The Centenary of Merimeé,” 
appreciates the work of that author. Some letters of 
Victor Hugo are now published for the first time ; and 
the third instalment of Count Tolstoy’s “ Journal Intime ” 
is given, 





THE Leisure Hour for October gives glimpses of the 
witchery of the Sahara, tells how to furnish a little 
cottage for about £80, recounts something of the five 
hundred years of the Stationers’ Company, and gives a 
slight account of some histosical flowers and national 
emblems. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

_« THE ‘September number contains an unusually large 
number of articles which will be read with interest by all. 
DIAMOND MINING, 

Mr. Chas. V. Allen writes upon the methods employed 
in the Kimberley diamond mines. He sketches their 
history and tells the story of how they became consoli- 
dated. He says that during the last twenty-three years 
the output of the South African mines was approximately 
87,000,000, the value of the diamonds when cut being 
166,000,000, The diagrams which #lustrate the article 
give the best idea of the method of mining employed I 

have yet seen. 
COAL HISTORY. 

Professor R. A. S, Redmayne writes most interestingly 
upon the history of the development of British coal- 
mining. His article gives a brief and clear account of the 
beginning of coal mining, from its development up to 
1870. His next article—which all who see this one will 
look forward to reading—will deal with the period covered 
by the last thirty years, the condition and state of the 
mines and of the workers. 

The. first substantial mention of coal mining was in 
1200, coal being dug on the south shore of the Firth of 
Forth, The year of the signing of Magna Charta, 
however, marks the real birth of the coal trade. 
Considerable developments took place in the reign of 
Henry III. In Queen Elizabeth’s time there was con- 
siderable widening of the demand for coal. Coal was, of 
course, first worked in hilly districts by means of shafts 
_and adits. It was also mined by “ bell-pits,” sunk near the 
outcrop, similar to the pits in Sussex sunk in prehistoric 
times to obtain flints. Water was, naturally, the great 
difficulty. Attempts were made to raise it from the 
Staffordshire mines in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, but nothing much was effected until the steam 
engine came into use two centuries later. 

Gunpowder was first used for blasting in the metal 
mines of the Mendip Hills in 1683, but not until 1719 was 
it taken advantage of for coal-mining. Before that date 
the maximum depth of shafts was 360 feet. Fire-damp 
used to be exploded by “a resolute man of purpose,” sent 
down the mine every morning clothed in his worst rags, 
saturated with water. He crawled forward holding a 
long pole before him, to the end of which was attached a 
lighted candle, and therewith he fired the explosive 
mixture. The safety lamp was introduced in 1815. A 
table of the output of coal since 1660 is of great 
interest. In that year it was 2,000,000 tons, 
in 1750 it had doubled. Steam was used for 
drawing coal in the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1800 the output was 10,000,000 tons. Coal 
was used for manufacture of gas in 1803, and by 1816 
the output had almost trebled. In 1855, previous to 
which year steamboats and railway systems were develop- 
ing, 64,000,000 tons were mined ; in 1870 there were 
412 million, and in tgot 219 million tons, which in 
1902 was increased by an amount almost equal to the 
total tonnage mined a century previously. 

Women were employed in the Scotch mines almost 
as slaves at 3d. a day until 1799. The article is illus- 
trated by interesting reproductions of old sketches of 
mine working. 

COLOMBIA AND THE PANAMA CANAL, 

Mr. S. G. Leigh contributes a well-illustrated” article 
upon the Republic of Colombia and its position in 
regard to the Panama Canal. He considers that it is 
easy to over-estimate the importance of the rejéction of 
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the treaty by the Colombian Senate. It is an annoying 
rebuff nevertheless to the Administration of the United 
States, and in his opinion it is chiefty due to the attitude 
taken up by a “ luxuriant, enterprising and encyclopedic 

ress.” There is one point which has been too long 
ignored. Every Colombian believes that the isthmus is 
the most coveted spot in the world, and will some time 
prove a source of incalculable wealth. Panama is but 
one of the nine departments of the Colombian Republic, 
and cannot be compared to any of the other eight in 
climate, natural wealth, and beauty. It is, however, the 
spoilt child of the Republic, and is invariably humoured, 
The Federal Government is not permitted to interfere in 
the affairs of the departments, and the inhabitants of the 
isthmus are not slow to avail themselves of their prac- 
tical independence. It is a very sore point with them 
that so much of the “boodle” derived from the sale and 
prolongation of concessions found its way into the 
treasury at Bogota. 

Mr. Leigh gives a brief description of the railway in 
Colombia and_ deplores the fact that owing to its constant 
state of political unrest, the country, very rich though it 
is, and teeming with mineral wealth, has never had a 
chance of being developed. There is no country in the 
world where railways—and internal peace—are more 
urgently required. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Emil Guarini writes upon electric trolley vehicles 
without rails. He describes the methods of electric 
cordage and haulage in use on the Charleroi Canal, and 
various electric omnibuses. Mr. A. Rateau, one of the 
most notable figures in this department of steam 
enginecring, describes recent developments of the steam 
turbine. Mr. Charles S, Lake writes upon locomotive 
boilers and fireboxes. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE September magazines contain little of general 
interest to English readers. The Deutsche Rundschau 
begins its thirtieth year with the October number, and 
announces as its chief features the publication of the 
letters which passed between Theodor Storm and Gottfried 
Keller and between Grossherzog Karl Alexander von 
Sachsen-Weimar and Frau Fanny Lewald-Stahr. It is 
peculiar what a quantity of this rather uninteresting sort 
of literature finds its way into German magazines. 
A. von Sanson writes, perhaps a little regretfully, upon 
Hong Kong as an ideal colony. Germans are in evi- 
dence in Hong Kong, and the writer hopes that his 
countrymen will succeed in bringing their own colonies 
to anything approaching its flourishing state. He men- 
tions that, in 1900, 17,000 laden ships entered the port, 
of some 4: million tons burde1. This does not include 
the huge number of Chinese boats and junks, The total 
yearly trade in the free port of Hong Kong is reckoned 
at 50 million pounds, and the total exports in 1895 exceeded 
those of London by 776,000 tons, not reckoning in junks, 
The Chinese, with 1} million tons yearly, come next to 
the British, with 4} million tons ; then come the Germans, 
the Japanese, the French, the Americans, the Norwegians, 
the Austrians, the Russians, the Dutch, the Italians, the 
Danes, the Belgians, the Swedes, and last of all the 
Portuguese with only 5,866 tons. It is interesting to note 
that the Dutch and Portuguese trade has fallen off, whilst 
the German and Japanese has. increased, but without 
approaching the British at all. Russia has her own ports, 
and is connected by land to China, so the volume of her 
trade through Hong Kong is, of course, small. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


Tue Revue dz Paris for September does not contain 
much of interest to an English reader, 

THE MACEDONIAN ATROCITIES, 

In the second September number, M. Bérard gives us 
the full text of the striking memorandum which the 
Bulgarian Government addressed to the European 
* Powers last August. This document is certainly a 
terrible indictment of the Ottoman Government, and it is 
all the more terrible because the atrocities recorded in it 
are set out in the most business-like manner, arranged 
under geographical headings, and in a large number of 
eases the names of the wretched victims are recorded. 


A STORY OF MODERN CHINA. 


M. Pettit gives two more instalments of what is really 
a remarkable study of modern Chinese life, written in 
the form of fiction. It is the tale of a native singing girl 
who, having been deceived and abandoned by one of the 
“foreign devils,” conceives an undying hatred of all 
foreigners. She is fortunate enough to inspire a mandarin 
of great importance with a genuine passion. The account 
of this dignitary’s sufferings is really touching ; he can 
hardly understand what has happened to him, he only 
knows that he is willing to sacrifice everything that a 
Chinaman holds most dear—even to the extent of insult- 
ing the ashes of his father—for the sake of his over- 
mastering love for this girl, and his agony when she 
deserts him for a mere soldier rises to the height of 
tragedy. Incidentally, there is a wonderful description 
of the murder of a Christian Bishop by Boxers after all 
his flock, save five only, have abandoned their faith and 
insulted the cross. To the last he prays: “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

BAGATELLE. 

M. Yriarte concludes his interesting reminiscences of 
Bagatelle, that wonderful house near Neuilly which 
belonged to the third Lord Hertford and afterwards to 
Sir Richard Wallace. Of Lord Hertford an amusing 
story is told. He was living ina small flat in Paris, 
when one morning his servant awoke him with the 
announcement that a man who thought of buying the 
house wished to see the rooms. “Tell the proprietor,” 
said Lord Hertford, as he turned over on his pillow, 
“to let me sleep ; / buy the house.” M. Yriarte says 
that Sir Richard Wallace was much struck when he read 
the will of Madame Boucicaut, the proprietress of the 
‘Bon Marché, and the wisdom of her example no doubt 
greatly influenced him in the dispositions which he made 
of his enormous wealth and his unrivalled art collec- 
tion, though, unfortunately, he died before he carried 
them out. 


LEO XIII. 


M. Bérard, in concluding his study of the late Pope, 
expresses the opinion that both in the Church and 
outside it the Pontificate of Leo XIII. marked a resur- 
rection of the Papacy, but the future alone can show 
whether that resurrection will last. His whole philosophy 
of the world and history were based entirely on the 
affirmation of a revealed dogma, on the Divine mission 
of an eternal Church, and on the infallibility of a vicar 
of God. M. Bérard does justice to the extraordinary 
diplomacy, finesse, and subtlety with which Leo XIII. 
maintained for twenty-five years the absolute power of 
the Papacy over the clergy and over the faithful. And 
yet, beneath the apparent calm of Catholicism, there was 
a kind of ferment which contained the germs of dis- 
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ruption. The progress of modern science and of textual 
criticism on the one side, and the difficulties of recon- 
ciling the Papal authority with that of the State m 
France and also in America, taxed even the late lope’s 
It is no secret, too, that the 
concession of marriage allowed to the Catholic pricsts of 
the Levant has been desired by the priesthood in other 
countries, notably by the Sicilian clergy. Then there 
was the financial question, intimately allied with the 
predominance of Italy in the College of Cardinals. But 
Leo XIII. perceived that the absolute power of the Pope 
would become as much a thing of the past as the 
Divine right of kings on the day when the Catholic 
world should: demand the establishment of a Catholic 
Budget. The loss of the temporal possessions of the 
Holy See, while it brought a large accession of contri- 
butions from the whole Catholic world, also brought the 
danger of some form of popular control over the finances 
of the Papacy. Leo XIII. warded off this danger, at 
any rate for a time. In the sphere of international 
politics the late Pope succeeded in breaking down the 
hatred and contempt which the Papacy had incurred 
during the Pontificate of Pius 1X., as was impressively 
shown on the occasion of his jubilee, when all the great 
Powers, even the Sultan, sent special embassies to 
Rome bearing costly presents. But was this homage 
paid to the Papacy or to Leo XIII. personally? 
Did it mean that progress had been made in the 
reconciliation of schismatics, in the winning back of 
apostates and heretics? M. Bérard doubts whether, 
as regards schism and heresy, the Papacy had made 
much progress, at any rate in England, where there are 
still merely individual conversions, and no signs of a 
general movement towards Rome. At the other end of 
Europe, however, the diplomacy of Leo XIII. certainly 
played a part in the conversion of the Bulgarian Church 
to the Roman obedience. As regards France, it is often 
said that Leo XIII. completely failed, but M. Bérard 
does not think that this is quite accurate. 


—+—_ 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE principal feature of’ the Nouvelle Revue for Sep- 
tember is the correspondence between M., de Plehve and 
Mr. Stead, which will be found elsewhere. It must be 
admitted that the Aevue does not contain much else 
that is of interest. We have noticed elsewhere “Africus’s” 
warning against French expansion in the Sahara region, 
and M. Delbeuf’s article on the new Pope. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE, 


M. Charles Dupuy, the ex-Premier, discusses in the 
first September number the question whether the 
churches should be disestablished in France. It is 
not a question only of the Catholic Church, but of the 
various Protestant and Jewish denominations which also 
receive subventions from the State. His own conclusion 
is that the Concordat should be maintained in the 
interest of the Republic. If, however, the Concordat 
should be abolished, he prefers the plan of M. Réveil- 
laud, by which the disestablished ministers. of the various 
religions would receive pensions graduated according to 
their ages. On the general question he thinks that dis- 
establishment would really increase the power of the 
clergy, for it would set them absolutely free for whatever 
propaganda they wished to set on foot, and that is 
evidently why, as a good Republican, he prefers to main- 
tain the Concordat. 
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THE REviEws REVIEWED. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Nuova A ntologia (September 1) contains an interesting 
review of the works of F. Marion Crawford with respect 
to that author’s ideas of Rome and of Italy in general. 
Crawford has thoroughly understood the capital of United 
Italy ard the character of its inhabitants, but he has not 
properly grasped the very complex character of the 
Italians as a whole. His observations concerning their 
simplicity, their religious ideas, and many other charac- 
teristics are correct enough ; he has quite understood the 
inter-provincial disagreements and sentiments ; but he 
denies that they are a people gifted with artistic fancy, 
and makes similar statements equally erroneous. The 
writer speaks of Crawford’s special views on the fight for 
the temporal power of the Papacy, his detestation of the 
Garibaldian revolution, and his admiration for the 
personality of Victor Emanuel II., as well as many other 
things known to readers of Crawford’s novels ; the whole 
forms a good introduction to his works for those who 
have not perused them, and the article is illustrated with 
a portrait. 

In its issue for September 16th the same review con- 
tains a thoughtful article on the Whims of Children, 
giving the results of the author’s study of an important 
and complex subject which has remained a mystery 
because psychologists and teachers have not considered 
it worth studying. Signora Paola Lombroso thinks it 
most decidedly worth studying, for if these whims are not 
corrected there is danger to the race. The cause of a 
violent outburst of tears and anger is often quite dispro- 
portionate to the violence of the outbreak ; the fit of the 
sulks continues in many instances long after the cause 
has entirely vanished from the child’s mind. These are 
such common phenomena that we take them as a matter 
of course ; yet we ought not todo so. The two current 
issues of the Muova Antologia contain a mass of other 
equally entertaining reading. 

Civilta Cattolica has a fair amount of interesting 
matter in its two issues for September. An article which 
has recently appeared in an Italian newspaper, concern- 
ing the visit of Italian priests to Leo Tolstoi, gives 
occasion for an essay on the religion of that writer, and 
how it differs from that which should be held by a 
Catholic priest. Tolstoi declares that he is a follower of 
the pure Evangel, which is a gospel without a God, without 
the Son of God, without a church, says the author of this 
contribution. The social obligations of the upper 
classes form the subject of a contribution which gives 
much food for reflection ; it has for its text the words of 
an encyclical, which sets forth eloquently the fact that 
whoever has been the recipient of great gifts, spiritual or 
otherwise, should use them for the common benefit as 
well as for his own perfection. Another article also 
touches on social conditions, dealing with popular culture 
and the social reforms which it will bring about. 

The Rivista a’[talia, an excellent monthly, has a well- 
written contribution on the destruction of idols and pagan 
,temples in Rome during the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, and the reasons therefor. It also con- 
tains A. Cardarelli’s reasons for his doubts about the late 
Pontiff’s illness, and articles on Agrarian Hydraulics and 
Chemistry and other interesting topics. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale the chief contributions are 
those on the adventures of a missionary in China during 
the massacres of which we all heard a great deal when 
they were perpetrated two or three years ago, on Italian 
Finance and Public Credit, and the Golden Rose in the 
Republic of Lucca—all interesting and well worthy of 
mention. 


39! 
THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


IN Onze Eeuw Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye 
gives us another instalment of his “ Impressions and 
Opinions,” dealing this time with what he calls “The 
Modern Theosophy,” that mystic religion which has 
claimed many strong minds, including that of Mrs. Annie 
Besant, whose personality is fading from our own minds. 
Mystic and theosophist, says the writer, are uttered in 
the same breath, are regarded as synonymous, but they 
do not follow the same path all the way through. The 
one is a spiritualist, the other is a materialist ; the one 
turns from the material world, the other turns towards it. 
Each, in seeking for greater enlightenment, goes off in 
a different direction to look for it. The Professor has a 
leaning towards theosophy, and he writes attractively on 
a subject which is, in itself, mysterious and not especially 
easy for the ordinary reader to comprehend. The other 
contents of this excellent review are worth perusal. 

Vragen des Tijds contains only two articles, but these 
fill. sixty-four pages together. The first treats of the 
experiences of a doctor in the Dutch Indies, and is 
written by a medical man. The author has taken as his 
text the words of Awgusta de Wit, in the novel which 
recently appeared in De Gds, showing what a hard and 
a busy life the civil medico leads out there. Dr. Kohl- 
brugge, who writes this article, declares that the clever 
novelist has very truthfully described the life, for a doctor 
often has to spend all his days and half his nights 
travelling about in order to visit his patients, and every- 
where he finds someone who requires his attention. Dr. 
Kohlbrugge tells us that this is how much of his own life 
is spent ; he can think fairly well in a post-carriage, but 
writing is difficult, yet he contrives to write somehow, 
and he adds his own experiences to the remarks 
of Augusta de Wit. Here is a field for the English 
novelist! There is local colour enough to guide him 
in many Dutch writings. The second article in this 
review is a thoughtful essay on the morality of our 
time ; it goes very deeply into the matter, dealing with 
“morality” as understood by different classes, accord- 
ing to their social condition and education. There is 
also the fact that we measure the morality of others in 
two fashions ; we look at it from the standpoint of the 
usual and from that of the ideal. The ignorant, poverty- 
stricken toilers on the land, in some countries, cannot 
be judged by the same standard as the highly-educated, 
wealthy dwellers in ancestral halls. ‘There is, of course, 
nothing particularly new in such an observation ; it occurs 
to all thinking persons, and a similar remark is to be 
found in Mr. Gladstone’s Rectorial Address at one of the 
Scottish Universities ; yet it is good to have it repeated. 

The chief contribution to De Gzds is an essay on the 
origin of Greek fables. Last month there was a contri- 
bution on Javanese fables, and in referring to it we 
pointed out that the fables of all countries had much in 
common. The present contribution bears out the 
statement; its purpose is to prove that sop, for 
instance, went to Indian sources for his stories. The 
question is one of those which have caused much dis- 
cussion, but the general opinion is in favour of the Indian 
origin of Greek fables. The idea that Arabia was the 
fountain head is not to be seriously defended. 

Elsevier, among other contents, has a well-illustrated 
and entertaining article on a panorama of The Hague 
during the past century. It shows the places which 
have vanished, and the buildings and streets which have 
arisen in the course of one hundred years, and shus gives 
a fair history of the city during a period which was 
certainly not uneventful. 
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2. 


Esperanto: The International Key. Language. 


Esperanto needs a much greater elasticity than any other 


Esperanto bezonas multe pli grandan elastecon ol iu ajn 
7vO. language. A national language is shaped by the thoughts of U 


lingvo. Lingvo nacia‘formigis de pensoj de tiuj nacianoj kivj 
kreis gin, kaj formas pensojn de tiuj nacianoj kiu gin parolas, 
Esperanto kontraue ‘farigis por parolantuloj de diversaj lingvoj. 
Necesegas-do ke. gi estas elasta. 


the people who created it, and forms the thoughts of those 
people who speak it. Esperanto, on the contrary, was designed 
for people speaking different languages. It is necessary then 
for it to be elastic.—Lingvo Juternacia, August. 
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Some say, “ Well, teachers as a body are indifferent to 
anything outside their parish.” I do not think this is 
true ; and I herewith challenge educationalists to prove 
its untruth. Two individual teachers have told me that 
they ignore Esperanto for conscience’ sake. They are plan 
sure English is to be the werld language, and they dare [JP Scho 
not hinder that by inquiring into the claims of Esperanto, beco 
But Esperanto is not intended to be a world languay», torre 
only a sort of international mental coin, useful for stud’ 
exchange purposes, as money*is by most considered to he m 
be superior to barter. Hitherto we have used the barter weel 
system—‘ Here is my English; I take your French,” eic. same 
In the future let all nations agree upon a medium for criti 
exchange of ideas, just as merchams have a medium for own 
‘exchange of money. Educationalists are always com- a se 
plaining that their scholars have no time for the study soon 
of their mother tongue. The complaint is a just one, 860 
but if once an auxiliary language were settled upon, the then 
time now spent upon the complications of foreign 
grammars could be devoted to Shakespeare and other 
grand English writers. esi 
NOTICES, of a 
The first number of the Esferantist will appear about in tl 
October 24th. Articles dealing with the rapid spread of teac 
the language in England, with interesting narratives, ail shot 
three or four poems, will be printed in English an ove! 
Esperanto in parallel columns. One page a month will 


account of ‘Esperanto in the REVIEW, and a few 

words as to its progress will not, [ think, be out of 
place. ‘Shortly’ before that article was written it had 
‘been stated by a‘well-known journalist that there was no 
person in London who would take the slightest interest in 
such a subject. That:was even then a mistake, though 
we: did’-not know it, for at Keighley Mr. Rhodes had 
gathered a devoted band of workers around him, and it 
has proved. a still’ greater mistake since. Though it is 
impossible to give any very definite statement of numbers, 
yet at the very least two thousand people in Great Britain 
have acquired some knowledge of Esperanto during the 
year ; and in most cases those who have started the study 
of it have continued, and even where a busy life has com- 
pelled-them to-put jt: on one side, it has only been for a 
time. At-least fifty newspapers and journals have devoted 
space to its claims, and one—the Medical Practitionzr 
—hass given column after column for weeks to the discus- 
sion of an auxiliary international language, These notices 
have not been entirely favourable. If this were the case 
‘it would prove either that the movement had been greeted 
everywhere with a joyful acceptance, or that it was nothing 
but a fad, to be treated as a joke. Neither is true, and 
amongst those which have given it most serious attention 
are such ‘papers as the Duily Chronicle, Pitman’s 
Phonetic Journal, the Leisure Hour, the Literary World, 
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the Morning Leader, and a magazine which has just 
‘appeared—the Typewriters Review—issued by G. 
‘Pitman, which has a full account of Esperanto, and an 
announcement: that’ the magazine will give lessons in 
‘every ‘issue, side by side with an account of the mar- 
véellaas Fisher book typewriter, which is capable not only 
for tse in transcribing into a bound volume, but its car- 
‘Bons and papér die ‘so’ arranged that both may be 
‘continued in‘a long roll intil exhausted. “Does this not 
mean that both are equally practical ? 

PROGRESS ABROAD. 

Two years.ago the foreign Esperantist groups num- 
bered nine, now they number more than one hundred. 
The Touring Club of France gives an account of an 
inquiry instituted by the. Lyons group by means of the 
adresaro. Replies were received from twenty-five 
different countries, in some of which, such as Bulgaria, 
there appears not to be a single important town without 
its Esperantist group. The replies come from all classes 
and conditions of people, and one question being “ Do you 
find Esperanto easy or difficult ?” the aggregate of answers 
confirm the truth of the statements which have been so 
frequently made, that for those who know even one 
modern language or Latin as well as their own, 
Esperanto is a mere game, though it is certainly more 
difficult of acquisition to those who know nothing of 
any language other than their mother tongue. 

ATTITUDE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS. 

For some reason the educational press has curiously 
maintained, up to the time of writing this, a severe silence. 
In: other countries it has been the teachers who have 
inaugurated the movement, Here it is just the opposite. 
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bz devoted to an Esperanto version of “ The Tempest,” 
and musicians will be interested in a new setting of I,. 
Zamenhof’s well-known Esperanto hymn, “En | 
mondon venis nova sento.” A short Esperanto par.- 
graph will be given in Pitman’s shorthand. The first 
article is by W. T, Stead ; of this the Esperanto versio 
will also be given. The yearly subscription will be thre: 
shillings, and it may be obtained from H. Bolingbro: 
Mudie,, Esq., 67, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

On October 21st Mr. Latour, of 3, Coates Crescent, 
Edinburgh, will give two lectures on Esperanto at his 
rooms at three o'clock and at eight p.m. All will b: 
welcome, and the lecture will be a preliminary to a 
winter course of lessons on a new plan. 

The London classes will be as follows :— 

A réading-circle for advanced students will meet on 
the second Monday of each month at Mowbray House. 
Time, 6.30 p.m, 

Twosother free classes will be at the Gouin Languag: 
Schools, M. Thémoin and his partners having generously 
given the use of the rooms for this purpose. On Monday 
at 34, Harrington Road, South Kensington. Time, 6.45. 
Thursday at 16, Finsbury Circus or at Oxford Street, 
according to applications. 

Mr. Hayes, whose enthusiasm is well known, will give 
a series of lessons at his own house, 48, Swanage Road, 
Wandsworth, at 7.30 on Friday evenings. 

Esperanto has achieved yet another triumph, th? 
well-known Remington Typewriter Company, of 109, 
Gracechurch Street, having provided a Remington 
Esperanto. machine, stating that they have found no 
difficulty whatever in adapthg their machines to 
Esperanto. 












Learning Languages by Letter-Writing. 





NFORTUNATELY, this page is sent to press 
U rather early, so it was not possible last month 
to give an account of a most valuable suggestion 
to teachers published in the September number of the 
School World. (Macmillan and Co.). It has been a 
moot question with many as to how the older teachers, 
whose knowledge has been gained by experience, and 
the younger ones, who have training and but little experi- 
ence, could be kept intouch. Mr. Simmons suggests a 
correspondence club for the study of pedagogics. His 
plan is that six or eight acting teachers in secondary 
schools form a correspondence club, one teacher to 
become secretary, and his or her first duty would be 
to request each member to choose a book for the term’s 
study; the book chosen (say “ Emile,”) by vote or otherwise ; 
he must next divide it into as many parts as there are 
weeks in the term. Each member will then study the 
same part and will forward to the secretary any remarks, 
criticising or amplifying the author’s opinion from his 
own experience, stating difficulties, etc. Each subject on 
a separate sheet of paper. The secretary adds his own 
comments, fastens sheets together and despatches to the 
second member, who continues criticism; the second 
then sends to the third, and so on. The plan is a 
valuable one, but I have only space to give an outline, so 
I hope many will get the School World and read of it for 
themselves. Mr. Simmons will gladly act as secretary 
of a group, if teachers who would like to try would send 
in their names to him. When the international list of 
teachers, which we ourselves are preparing, is printed I 
should think such men as Mr. Simmons would welcome 
over-sea teachers to their ranks, 
INTERNATIONAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. 

Concordia, of which we have so often spoken, is con- 
tinuing its publication of the names of those people in 
different countries who want employment. I notice, for 
instance, a young lady wishes for an engagement au pazr 
in Germany, a Glasgow man who needs commercial 
employment in Paris, a Belgian wants a position in the 
Colonies, and so on; but I do not see a large list of 
employers, and I much fear that unless the idea is given 
much wider publicity it will be, at least partially, a failure. 
There is never any fear of workers coming forward, the 
difficulty is always to find the employers. For instance, 
what English firms, if they wish for any foreign clerks, 
would send to Concordia? and what is much more impor- 
tant to us British folk, what foreign employers who desire 
clerks or teachers will allow their names to be published ? 
The idea is a good one, but to carry it out it seems to 
me that there should be an agency in all large towns, 
and here the Chambers of Commerce might well help. 
The address of Concordia is 77, Rue Denfert-Rochereau, 
Paris, France. 

A LIST OF BOOKS, 

Friends in remote places have often asked for advice 
‘as to French books, and I think they will find the follow- 
. Ing very suitable ones. M. Thémoin, of the Gouin 
Schools, has just published a much improved series of 
lessons. The “ First Book for Children” is for the little ones, 
begins with the familiar ¥e dors, and concerns itself later 
with the doll, the dog, and so on, in phrases most care- 
fully graduated as to difficulty, The second, “ Lessons and 
Practical Grammar,” is for older pupils and adults, the 
special features being that the phrases occupy only a part 
of the page, the rest giving the grammar lesson appro- 
priate to what has gone before. Thus, Je marche vers la 
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porte concludes with a lesson on the genders, always in 
French of course, but so put that it will be an invaluable 
help to the teacher. They contain a traveller’s vade 
mecum, even specimen bills of fare. The publishers are 
Hachette and Co., Charing Cross. Mr. de Payen- 
Payne’s “ Readers” (David Nutt, Long Acre) are the next 
step; they cost only sixpence, comprise such stories as 
“ Sinbad le Marin,” “ Jacomo,” etc., and have notes at the 
finish. 

For complement I give a complete list of stories for 
children which are the result of a prize competition of the 
Sunday School Review of Paris, the organ of the Protes- 
tant pastors there, and which may be obtained direct from 
the Librairie Protestante, 33, Rue des St. Péres, Paris :-— 
THE TEN BEST BooKs FOR BoYS AND GIRLS BETWEEN THE 

AGES OF FIVE AND TEN. 

‘* Pour nos Petits Chéris ” (picture book, short stories). ‘* Les 
mémoires d’un Ane,” by Contesse de Ségur. ‘‘ Jeannot Lapin,” 
by Mile. Dussauze. ‘‘ Jacques,” by Mlle. Dussauze. ‘‘ En 
Pleins Champs,” by Mme. de Witt. ‘‘ Nos Enfants et leurs 
Amis,” by Mlle. Cornaz, ‘‘ Histoire d’une Petite Fille heur- 
euse,” by Mme. Bersier. ‘‘ Les Premiers Chants” (poésies), 
by Tournier. ‘‘ Une Joyeuse Nichée,” by Mme. de Pres- 
senssé. ‘* Un Petit Monde d’Enfants,” by Mme. de Pressensse. 
BzesT Books FOR Boys BETWEEN THE AGES OF TEN AND 

FIFTEEN. 

“‘Cuore (Grand Cceurs),” by De Amicis. ‘‘ Sans Famille,” 
by Hector Malot. ‘*La Maison Blanche,” by Mme. de 
Pressenssé. ‘‘ Augustin,” by Mme. Mouneron. ‘‘ Les Enfants 
Célébres,” by Mme. Colet. ‘* Deux Méres,” by Mme. Colomb. 
‘* Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant,” by Jules Verne. ‘‘ Jarrous- 
sean,” by Eug. Pelletan. ‘‘Le Roman d’un Brave Homme,” 
by Ed. About. ‘‘ L’Histoire dun Enfant,” by Aph. Daudet. 
Best Books FOR G!RLS BETWEEN THE AGES OF TEN AND 

FIFTEEN, 

‘* Petite Mére,” by Mme. de Pressenssé. ‘* Rosa,” by Mme. 
de Pressenssé. ‘‘ Heidi,” by Spiry. ‘* Micheline,” by Mme. 
Bersier. ‘‘ Feuille de Tréfle,” by P. Combe. ‘‘Les Patins 
d’Argent,” by Stahl. ‘‘ Maruissia,” by Stahl. ‘* La Cousine 
de Violette,” by Mlle. Coniard. ‘En Famille,” by Hector 
Malot. ‘La Fille du Braconnier,” by de Véze. 

NOTICES. 

M. le Proviseur, of the Lycée d’Aurillac, Cantal, France, 
will take a young Englishman from 16 to 18 years of 
age. He will have to help the French boys in reading, 
conversation, etc., for about two and a half to three hours 
a day, and will receive in return board and lodging, and 
may follow such of the cours of the Lycée as are likely to 
be useful to him. 

A lady in Paris, a doctor, would like to have an 
English girl av fair. Please write direct to M. Toni- 
Mathieu, 36, Boulevard-Magenta, Paris, 

Mme. Lepage, Rue de Messie, Flers, Orne, would 
also receive an English young lady au fair; but she 
must know music. 

Mlle. Giland, the head mistress of the “Ecole 
Normale” of Marseilles, wants to place some of her 
students, av fazr, in England, and would like to hear 
from teachers. 

An English girl would like to board with French family 
living near St. Pancras or Camden Town. Can French 
readers help? Terms must be small. 

A young Spaniard living in Vittoria would like to 
exchange homes with an Englishman. 

Several French people wish to exchange illustrated 
postcards. For addresses please send stamped addressed 

envelope. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH, 





MR. MORLEY'S “LIFE 


on life of pius ineas by fidus Achates. FEmypha- 
tically pius 4ineas, not less emphatically fidus 
Achates. But it is more than that. With a 
.¥ivid-remembrance of the Life of Cobden, I feared that 
this new book might be an overgrown political pam: 
-phlet, a cross between history and biography. I close 
the book with pleasurabledisappointment. Thisislitera- 
~ ture—a buok worthy of the greatest of English statesmen 
by one of the greatest of English men of letters. 
PIUS. ZNEAS. 

Pious Aineas indeed! We all knew Mr. Gladstone 
“was “a great Christian,” to quote Lord Salisbury, an 
intensely religious man, the real keeper of the 
national conscience, the lay Archbishop of Britain. 
But not until the appearance of this book did we fully 
realise how much Mr. Gladstone regarded himself asthe 
junior partner of the Almighty, and with what child-like 
faith he attributed the vicissitudes of his electoral for- 
tunes to the direct interposition of the Creator. When 
his Midlothian campaign shattered the power of Lord 
Beaconsfield, he wrote in his diary: “ It seemed as if 
the arm of the Lord had bared itself for work that He 
had.made His own,” When the poll was declared in 
Midlothian, he wrote : “ Wonderful and nothing less 
has been the disposing guiding hand of God im all this 
matter.” When he journeyed southward after the 
‘Election, we have the following entries : “ Travelled all 
might, and had time to ruminate on the great hand of 
God, so evidently displayed.’ “The triumph grows 
and grows ; to God be the praise.” When he hears 
that Granville and Hartington threaten to resign in 
his favour he writes: “ Again I am stunned, but God 
will provide.” A few days later when he started for 
London we have the entry: “I vaguely feel that this 
journey is a plunge out of the atmosphere of peace 
May He who has of 
late so wonderfully guided, guide me still in the critical 


~ days to come.” 


; FIDUS ACHATES. 
And Mr. Morley is fidus Achates indeed, notwith- 


«standing the-gulf which divides him from the religious 


‘beliefs of his hero. In his introduction he touches 
ibrjefly and delicately upon the subject. He says :— 
,'The detailed history of Mr. Gladstone as theologian and 
churchman will not be found in these pages. .. . No amount of 
candour and good faith can be a substitute for the confidence 
and ardour of an adherent in the heart of those to whom the 
Church stands first. 

There is, however, as he says, some trace of com- 
pensation in this. “For Churches also have their 
parties,” and they acquiesce in Mr. Morley’s unveiling 


the life of Mr. Gladstone, as Latin and Greek agree 





* “The Life of W. E. Gladstone.” By John Moxley. Threz volumes. 
42s. (Macmillan.) 


OF MR. GLADSTONE.” * 


to leave the Holy Sepulchre in the charge of the 
Turkish infidel. 

Mr. Morley writes with candour and sympathy, sup. 
pressing nothing, without apology or regret, without 
insistence or dissent. The pious Christian reading 
this book will not find a sentence or a phrase to 
jar upon his religious susceptibilities. ‘Io Mr, 
Morley the essential element in Mr. Gladstone’s 
character appeals not less strongly than it did to 
Bishop Philpotts when he wrote, ‘A Christian states- 
man is a rare object of reverence and honour,” or to 
Mr. Spurgeon, who wrote to Mr. Gladstone, “ You do 
not know how those of us regard you; who feel it a joy 
to live when a Premier believes in righteousness. \We 
believe in no man’s infallibility, but it is restful to be sure 
of one man’s integrity.” ‘ He, beyond all other states- 
men,” declared another Nonconformist, “ gave us the 
impression of a man who regarded politics as a part of 
Christian duty.” Mr. Morley chronicles without a 
word such an entry as this from Mr. Gladstone's 
diary during the Irish Church crisis: ‘July 15, 
1869.—This day I received from a Roman Catholic 


‘bishop the assurance that he offered mass, and that 


many pray for me, and from Mr. Spurgeon (as often 
from others) an assurance of the prayers of the Non- 
conformists. I think in these and other prayers lies 
the secret of the strength of body which has been 
given me in unusual measure during this very trying 
year.” For Mr. Morley in these later years is more 
tolerant than he was of yore, and has no sympathy 
with those who try to “sap a solemn creed with 
solemn sneer.” 
WHEN £NEAS FIRST MET ACHATES. 

Mr. Gladstone first met Mr. Morley one week 
end at Sir John Lubbock’s country seat. Huxley was 
there and Playfair. On the Sunday afternoon the 
party walked up the hill from High Elms “ to the hill- 
top, whence in his quiet country village Darwin was 
shaking the world” :— 

When we broke up, watching Mr. Gladstone's erect alert 
figure as he walked away, Darwin, shading his eyes with his 
hand against the evening rays, said to me in unaffected satis- 
faction, ‘‘ What an honour that such a man should come to 
visit me !” 

In his diary Mr. Gladstone made no mention of his 
visit to Darwin, but records that “ He found a notable 
party, and much interesting conversation,” and that 
he “could not help liking” one of the company, then 
a stranger to him. 

The stranger whom he could not help liking, in 
1877, remained more or less a stranger until the 
eventful year when, with Mr. Morley as his Chief 
Secretary, he took the famous Home Rule plunge. 
From that day he became fidus Achates. In a foot- 
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note at the end of the third volume we are glad to 


read :-— 

One poor biographic item perhaps the tolerant reader will 
not grudge me leave to copy from Mr. Gladstone’s diary : 
“October 6th, 1892.—Saw J. Morley, and made him envoy 
to——. He is, on the whole, about the best stay I have.”— 
¢P. 499.) E ; } 

After years of faithful service as his Home Rule 
henchman, Mr. Morley has now paid the last honour 
to his illustrious chief by rearing to his memory in 


these volumes a monument more durable than brass, 


I—OF THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 


The personal reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone 
furnished by Mr. Morley are necessarily confined 
to the last fifteen years of his life, and are almost 
entirely contained in the third volume of the bio- 
graphy. In the history before 1880 we only glean a 
few scattered allusions to Mr. Gladstone’s sayings, as, 
for instance, that he would never discuss with Mr. 
Morley either De Maistre or Machiavel, that he 
entertained invincible heresies on the subject of copy- 
right, and so forth. But in the third volume the 
personal contribution is copious. 

THE INTEREST OF THE STORY. 

In the biography of Mr. Gladstone, his reminis- 
«ences of his childhood, the stories of his schooldays, 
the record of his life at the University are of more 
general interest to the general reader than the 
narrative of his political adventures prior to the year 
1860. It is possible that some will put that date 
further forward, a few may push it backward. But 
the ups and downs of the political hurly-burly have no 
perennial interest for the children of men, excepting 
for those who have themselves participated in the 
Struggle, the fierce raptures of which find faint expres- 
sion in the pages of the historian. The experiences 
of the child, the boy, and the man never cease to 
interest. ‘The human charm is indestructible by time, 
while the purely political interest evaporates in a few 
years, As Mr. Morley truly says :— 

Speeches, debates, bills, divisions, motions, and manceuvres 
of party, like the manna that fed the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness, lose their savour and power of nutriment on the 
second day.—(Vol. I, p. 2.) 

Tell me the age of the reader, and I will tell you 
at what precise chapter he will begin to find the 
political narrative in this book of absorbing interest. 

THE THREE VOLUMES. 

The majority will find the third volume contains 
almost all the political narrative that they will keenly 
relish. It begins in 1880, when Mr. Gladstone 
was seventy-three years old. Older readers will 
find much in the second volume, which begins with 
1860, to which they will turn with curiosity. But the 
number of those who will be attracted by the first 
volume will be comparatively few. The events of the 
first half of the nineteenth century are almost as much 
ancient history as the annals of the Plantagenets. We 
read them as we read the story of the Great Rebellion, 
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or of the passing of the Act of Uniformity. They 

interest us chiefly because of their influence upon Mr. 

Gladstone, rather than because of Mr. Gladstone’s 

influence upon them. ‘Those things happened before 

most of us were born. But Mr. Gladstone, whom 

they shaped and moulded, was familiar to all of us. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF HIS TASK. 

If Mr. Morley found it a herculean task to condense 
the vital essence of 300,00 written papers and the 
whole political literature of a century into three 
volumes of 600 or 700 pages each, I find myself 
confronted by a not less arduous task if I attempt to 
convey to my readers in the short space of sixteen 
pages of this review some adequate conception of the 
wealth of interesting material packed away in Mr. 
Morley’s 2,000 pages. As it is, I can only glance 
at, and touch briefly on, the new and hitherto 
unknown facts in Mr. Gladstone’s life and in the 
history of England, which are in these volumes for the 
first time published. The new light now shed upon 
the character of the man, his conception of life, and 
his responsibilities to God and man, is, perhaps, 
the most interesting and permanently useful feature of 
the book. Conditions of space are, however, inex- 
orable, and I must content myself with what I feel 
is a most inadequate attempt to do justice to a book 
which will at once take the foremost place among 
the contributions to the history of contemporary 
England that have been made by the men of this 
generation, ‘ 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 

Mr. Gladstone lived so much in the open, he wore 
his heart so constantly upon his sleeve, and played 
his great part under the blaze of such brilliant foot- 
‘lights, that the eager hunter after new and sensational 
revelations will find these volumes a somewhat barren 
field. ‘These truffles of history that have not been 
long ago unearthed are few and far between. There 
are some, however, which will attract universal atten- 
tion, especially those which are of comparatively recent 
date. Mr. Morley has allowed himself great liberty 
in revealing what are known as Cabinet secrets, which 
no one is supposed to reveal until all the actors are 
dead. That he has had full warrant for doing so 
from the highest authority is admitted, and the per- 
mission to remove the veil which conceals the pro- 
ceedings of Ministerial conclaves from the public eye 
adds much to the interest of his book. It can hardly 
be said to minister to edification or to raise the public 
estimation of the character of Cabinets—at least of 
those Cabinets in which Mr. Chamberlain was a 
member. The picture which Mr. Morley gives of the 
last months of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet that expired 
in 1885 is melancholy indeed. 

MR. MORLEY’S STYLE. 

Of Mr. Morley’s style it may be said that while 
it preserves its admirable qualities of lucidity and 
limpidity, he has quickened the familiar, sententious, 
stately march of his prose and has often arrayed his 
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- thought in a somewhat unaccustomed splendour of 
apparel. The diction is as nervous and sinewy as 
of old, but at times there is a rush, a glow, and a fervour 
that is a welcome improvement upon the austere 
severity of some of his books. It is but seldom he is 
playful, although occasionally he unbends somewhat 
pleasantly, as, for instance, when he thus describes 
Mr, Gladstone’s taking up his residence in Carlton 
House Terrace :— 

He settled in the pleasant region which is to the metropolis 
what Delphi was to the habitable earth.—(Vol. 1, p. 232.) 

Now and then there is just a trifle of strain, as, for 
instance, when he says that after the Education Act 


- of 1870 :— 


Under the flashing eye of the Prime Minister himself the 
Nonconformist revolt reared its crest.—(Vol. 2, p. 305.) 

And, again, take this sentence :— 

Then one of those disasters happened that seemed to shake 
the planetary nations out of their pre-appointed orbits. Cavour 
died.—(Vol. 2, p. 17.) 

The only phrase which jars is that in which he 
describes Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden after the fall 
of Parnell :— 

I found him in his old corner in the ‘‘ Temple of Peace.” 
He was only half recovered from a bad cold, and looked in his 
worsted jacket and dark tippet over his shoulders, and with his 
white, deep-furrowed face, like some strange Ancient of Days: 
so different from the man whom I had seen off at King’s Cross 
less than a week before.—(Vol. 3, p. 452.) 

Mr. Morley probably was as momentarily oblivious 
of the sublime passage which consecrates the phrase 
the “ Ancient of Days” to the Deity as was Mr. Glad- 
stone of the heavenly location of the Land of the Leal 
when he applied it to Scotland. 


VISIONS OF THE THIRD NAPOLEON. 


In a few pregnant sentences Mr. Morley makes the 
Third Napoleon and his Court live before our eyes. 
He speaks of the French ruler in 1859 as being “by 
strange irony at once the sabre of Revolution and the 
trumpet of Order.” And then, after a masterly sketch 
of the ascendency which he commanded in Europe, 
he remarks—‘ Yet the mind of this imposing and 
mysterious potentate was the shadowy home of vagrant 
ideals and fugitive chimeras.” 

When Mr. Gladstone visited Paris in 1867 he dined 
at the Tuileries. Even then 
the fates with no halting foot were drawing near, The 
coe was a heap of ashes, host and hostess were forlorn exiles, 

efore in no long span of time they met their guests again.— 
(Vol. 2, p. 221.) 

Afterwards, when the fates drew nearer still and the 
fatal plunge into the German war was decided upon, 
Mr. Morley, describing the Ministers in Council in 
Paris, says :— 

At the head of them all sat, in misery, a sovereign reduced by 
disease to a wavering shadow of the will and vision of a man.— 
(Vol. 2, p. 329.) ; 

THE UNBLEST GOSPEL OF MACHIAVELLI. 


There is another fine passage in which Mr. Morley 
pays the homage of repulsion to the master whose 
teachings inspired the Age of Blood and Iron. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Speaking of the first visit of Cavourto Florence in 


1860, Mr. Morley says that in one spot in that famed 


city, the centre of undying beauty and so many glories, 
his musings might well have been profound :— 

The tomb of Machiavelli, the champion of principles three 
centuries before to guide that armed reformer, part fox, part 
lion, who should one day come to raise up an Italy one and 
independent. The Florentine secretary’s orb never quite sets, 
and it was now rising to a lurid ascendant in the politics of 
Europe for a long generation to come, lighting up the unblest 
gospel that whatever policy may demand justice will allow,— 
(Vol. 2, p. 9.) 

Machiavelli seems to haunt the imagination of 
Mr. Morley as the figure of the fiend that lurked 
hideous and terrible on the horizon of the men of the 
Middle Ages. One should take care, he says in one 
pregnant sentence, “lest in quenching the spirit of 
Midlothian we leave the sovereign mastery of the 
world to Machiavelli.”—(Vol. 2, p. 594.) 


SOME OF HIS SENTENCES, 


Here are a few of the sentences, scattered like 
Orient pearls, at random flung about his pages :— 

When Mr. Gladstone committed himself to a policy, he 
brought in Bills to carry it out. Forecast without a Bill is 
interesting, but not to be trusted.—(Vol. 2, p. 392.) 

Everybody will agree that it was better to have a Minister 
writing his own articles in a respectable quarterly than doctoring 
other people’s articles with concomitants from a reptile fund.— 
(Vol. 2, p. 346.) 

Of Disraeli’s Budget of 1852 :— 

And the oracular expounder of mysteries was at last gripped 
by the hard realities of the taxes.—(Vol. 1, p. 435.) 


On the Alabama Award :— 

National pride, in short, was silently but deeply stirred ; the 
steady splendour of the economic era for a season paled in 
uncalculating minds.—(Vol. 2, p. 392.) 

Of Mr. Gladstone when embarked on the Home 
Rule tack :— 

Like a pilot amid wandering icebergs, or in waters where 
familiar buoys had been taken up and immemorial beacons put 
out, he scanned the scene with keen eyes and a glass sweeping 
the horizon in every direction.—(Vol. 3, p. 235.) 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s Octagon, or Temple of Peace, 
at Hawarden :— 

Besides being the bookroom of a student this was still a far- 
shining beacon in the popular eye. If sages, scholars, heroes, 
saints, with time’s serene and hallowed gravity, looked upon 
him from their shelves, yet loud echoes sounded in his ear from 
roaring surges of an outer world, from turbid ebb and flow of 
all the struggle and clamorous hopes and half-blind mysterious 
instincts of the nations, . . . 

There a long and strange procession flits before our eye— 
dreams, ‘‘little bustling passions,” trivialities, floating like a 
myriad motes into the Octagon.—(Vol. 2, pp. 525-7.) 

Enough, however, as to the form and manner of 
the book. 


II.—MR. GLADSTONE AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


When the multifarious contents of this heavily- 
freighted galleon of historical treasure are overhauled 
the first place will naturally be accorded to the infor- 
mation now first published as to the relation between 
Mr. Gladstone and his Sovereign. 
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THE POSITION OF THE CROWN, 

This goes to the heart of a question of intense and 
living interest, the relations of the Crown to the 
Democracy. Since the publication of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort,” I know of no 
book which reveals so much of the actual workings of 
the Constitutional Monarchy in the Modern State. 
I wish that I could devote the whole Review to an 
exposition of the new evidence which is here afforded 
us of the soundness of the theory, much derided in 
some quarters, that the Crown in the Queen’s reign 
almost acquired in influence all that it had lost in 
power. From first page to last, the influence of the 
Queen is constantly perceptible. In the preface Mr. 
Morley shows us that this influence was employed in 
other than Ministerial quarters. He says :— 

When I submitted an application for the same purpose (the 
use of certain documents) to Queen Victoria, in readily promising 
her favourable consideration, the Queen added a message 
strongly impressing on me that the work I was about to under- 
take should not be handled in the narrow way of party.— 
(Vol. 1, p. vii.) 

He has obeyed the Royal.behest, although like Dr. 
Johnson, with a difference, he has taken good care 
that these dogs of Tories do not get the best of it. 


MISTRESS AND MAN, 


Of Mr. Gladstone’s relations to the Queen, Mr. 
Morley has a good deal to say. At one time they 
were very cordial, at another time very strained. 
Usually Mr. Gladstone, when in collision with his 
Royal mistress, succeeded in getting his way. But he 
always had to reckon with her. The Crown was never 
absent from his thoughts. No sub-editor ever reported 
more punctiliously to his chief the occurrences of each 
day than Mr. Gladstone reported what happened of 
importance to the Queen. Nor could any subject be 
taore scrupulously loyal to the Sovereign than her 
somewhat imperious Minister. He believed in the 
Crown, 

AFTER MIDLOTHIAN. 


The worst moment for the Queen in her relations 
with Mr. Gladstone, although it was not the worst for 
him, was when after the General Election of 1880 
she was compelled to entrust him with the task of 
constructing a Ministry. Lord Hartington and Lord 
Granville, it is now clear, behaved very well on that 
occasion and did not—Sir Wemyss Reid will be 
grieved to note—try to form a Ministry of their 
own, The Queen felt the defeat of Lord Beacons- 
field very keenly. But she does not appear to have 
given much expression to her feelings :— 

She said, ‘‘I must be frank with you, Mr. Gladstone, and 
must fairly say that there have been some expressions ”—I think 
she said some little things, which had caused her concern or 
pain. I said that Her Majesty’s frankness, so well known, was 
a main ground of the entire reliance of her Ministers upon her. 
. . . She said with some good-natured archness, ‘* But you will 
have to bear the consequences,” to which I entirely assented.— 
(Vol. 2, p. 628.) 

And with that the matter dropped. But when Mr. 
Gladstone told her that he proposed to make Lord 
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Hartington Secretary for India, she objected. She 
pressed Mr. Gladstone to send him to the War Office. 

Lord Hartington knew the War Office, and she thought 
would make a good War Minister. I said that it seemed to me 
in the present state of the country the fisst object was to provide 
for the difficulties of statesmanship, and then to deal with those 
of administration.—(Vol. 2, p. 627.) 

Mr. Gladstone had his way, and Lord Hartington 
went to the India Office. But soon afterwards a re- 
shuffling of portfolios took place and the Queen had 
her way. 

REVELATIONS “ LIMITED,” 


Although Mr. Morley tells a good deal about the 
relations between the Queen and Mr. Gladstone, he is 
silent—probably perforce—upon many of the most 
serious tussles between the Sovereign and ‘her 
imperious Minister. He passes over, for instance, 
with comparatively slight allusion, the battle royal 
between them on the subject of the evacuation of 
Candahar. There the Queen stood her ground to 
the last, and was only compelled to give in by the 
personal assurances of the Whig Peers: that the 
Cabinet was absolutely unanimous. 

When the Cabinet was unanimous the Queen was 
powerless, But when the Cabinet was divided the 
Queen was very powerful. 

TWO FAMOUS INTERVENTIONS. 

The two most famous instances in which the 
Queen intervened in the interest of peace were 
the Mason and Slidell despatch and the Dano-German 
war. In both these cases, curiously enough, Mr. 
Gladstone fought in the Cabinet in support of the 
views of the Queen ; but if the Queen had not been 
able to intervene the majority, with Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell at their head, would have 
overpowered him. Of her intervention in the Danish 
question Mr, Gladstone wrote :— 

For the first time, I think, she takes a just credit to herself for 
having influenced beneficially the course of policy and of affairs 
in the late controversy, (Vol. 2, p. 105.) 

Of the latter Mr. Gladstone wrote :— 

Often as I have been struck by the Queen’s extraordinary 
integrity of mind—I know of no better expression—I never 
felt it more than on hearing and reading a latter of hers 
on Saturday (at the Cabinet) about the Danish question. 
Her determination in this case as in others, not inwardly to “ sell 
the truth” (this is Robert Pollok) overbears all prepossessions 
and longings, strong as they are, on the German side, and enables 
her spontaneously to hold the balance, it seems to me, tolerably 
even.—(Vol. 2, p. 192.) 

HIS DAY OF ROYAL FAVOUR. 

In those days the Queen regarded Mr. Gladstone 
with high favour. He had expressed his sympathy 
with her on the Prince Consort’s death with such 
depth of feeling that she was deeply touched. Dean 
Wellesley wrote to him :— 

Of all her Ministers she seemed to me to think that you had 
most entered into her sorrows, and she dwelt especially upon the 
manner in which you had parted from her. 

“The Queen thanked him,” says Mr. Morley, “in a letter of 
passionate desolation too sacred in the anguish of its emotion to 
be printed here.”—(Vol. 2, p. 89.) 
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When Mr. Gladstone first. undertook to lead the 
House of Commons she was quick to encourage him 
by words of praise. She wrote :— 

The Queen cannot conclude without expressing to Mr, Glad- 
stone her gratification at the accounts she hears from all sides of 
the admirable manner in which he has commenced his leadership 
in the House of Commons.—(Vol. 2, p. 157.) 

THE FIRST RIFT IN THE LUTE. 

When Mr. Gladstone undertook to disestablish the 

Irish Church he found no support, but rather strong 
opposition, on the part of the Queen. He wrote her 
twelve quarto pages containing such an elaborate 
exposition of the principles of the measure that 
in her despair she had to send it to another person 
for it to be condensed into intelligible brevity. But 
when the crisis came the Queen exerted herself in 
right true yeoman fashion to effect.a compromise, 
as is already known from the life of the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. She had less objection to his 
Irish Land Bill, although she did not love it. enough 
to make the sacrifice of opening Parliament in person 
in order to help it forward. Mr. Gladstone appealed 
to her in vain. Ireland, he told her,— 
I call the only real danger of the noble Empire of the Queen. 
I cannot refrain from bringing before her in one shape or 
another my humble advice that she should, if aé/, open Parlia- 
ment.—(Vol. 2, p. 293.) 


THE FIRST BREACH. 

Worse even than the difference about the Irish 
Church was that about the reform of the Army in 
1871. Mr. Morley says :— 

The Queen had doubted the policy of disestablishing the 
Church in Ireland, but to disestablish the Commander-in-Chief 
came closer home, and was disliked as an invasion of the 
personal rights of the occupant of the throne. This view was 
rather firmly pressed, and it was the first of a series of difficulties 
—always to him extremely painful, perhaps more painful than 
any other—that Mr. Gladstone was called upon in his long 
career to overcome.—(Vol. 2, p. 360.) 

About the abolition of purchase by Royal Warrant, 
Mr. Morley says :— 

The Queen made no sort of difficulty in signing the warrant 
after the case had been explained.— (Vol. 2, p. 363.) 

THE CASE OF GENERAL GORDON. 

Of the 500 or 600 holographs from the Queen pre- 
served in the Temple of Peace at Hawarden, which 
Mr. Gladstone left as an heirloom to his descendants, 
only a few are quoted. But among them there is the 
famous telegram ez clair which the Queen sent to 
Lord Hartington on hearing the news of the death of 
Gordon, in which she said it was too fearful to con- 
sider that the fall of Khartoum might have been pre- 
vented and many precious lives saved by earlier 
action. We read also that after Gordon’s death the 
Queen was rather vehement against evacuating the 
Soudan, partly on the ground that it would seriously 
affect our position in India :— 


The Queen has throughout made a great point that the 
fullest powers should be granted to those on the spot, both 
Wolseley and Baring having been selected by the Government 
for the offices they held.—(Vol. 3, p. 179.) 


The controversy raised by this question led the 
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Queen to write pretty tartly, invoking the memory—of 
all Ministers in the world—of Lord North! Mr. 
Gladstone, in replying, said :— 

You state to me that Lord North never flinched from his task 
till it became hopeless, that he then resigned office, but did not 
change his opinions to suit the popular cry, The implied 
contrast to be drawn with the present is obvious. —(Vol. 3, p. 181.) 


THE RECALL OF SIR BARTLE FRERE, 


The vexed question of the recall of Sir Bartle Frere. 
was another matter on which Mr. Gladstone had 
trouble with the Queen. The universal expectation 
that Sir Bartle Frere would be at once recalled was. 
disappointed. ‘The reason why Mr. Gladstone dis- 
appointed his Radical supporters was “the strong 
feeling of the Queen for the High Commissioner, 
The Royal prepossessions notwithstanding,” says Mr. 
Morley, the Cabinet determined to recallhim. “ Mr, 
Gladstone has therefore,” he wrote to the Queen, “ the 
painful duty of submitting to your Majesty, on behalf 
of the Cabinet, the enclosed copy of a cyphered tele- 
gram of.recall” (Vol. 3, p. 24). 


RADICALS IN THE CABINET, 


When the Ministry was reconstructed in 1882 the 
Queen took decided objection to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
admission to the Cabinet. This was three years 
before that politician ceased to be eligible for 
Cabinet post. .The Queen’s objection appears to 
have been based upon his speeches on the cost 
of the Crown, and Her Majesty, Mr. Morley not 
obscurely hints, was not disposed to tolerate Mr. 
Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, on account of his speeches about 
Ransom. Mr. Gladstone “argued his views with 
moderation and appealed to the Queen’s sense of 
courtesy.” Among the reasons which he brought 
forward to recommend his new Ministers was the fact 
that the Cabinet might be deemed less pacific now 
than it was at its first formation! (/d., p. 101). Mr. 
Gladstone assured the Queen that, although Mr. 
Chamberlain had not yet—like Mr. Bright—under- 
gone the mollifying influence of age and experience, 
his leanings on foreign policy would be far more 
acceptable to Her Majesty than those of Mr. Bright. 
Mr. Morley says :— 

All contention on personal points was a severe trial to Mr. 
Gladstone, and any conflict with the wishes of the Queen tried 
him most of all. Mr. Gladstone himself wrote in his diary :— 
‘* Audience of Her Majesty at 3. Most difficult ground ; but, 
aided by her beautiful manners, we got over it better than might 
have been expected.” —(/é., p. 100.) 

The lot of a Prime Minister is evidently not an easy 
one. The public only sees his public burdens. But 
it is probable that the composing of differences in the 
Cabinet and in conducting epistolary polemics with 
the Sovereign consume quite as much of his. vital 
energies. 

THE QUEEN AS PEACEMAKER. 


Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone never wavered in his 
profound belief as to the value of the Crown in the 
Constitution. When the collision took place between 
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Lords and Commons about the County Franchise and 
Redistribution of Seats the Queen once more displayed 
her admirable qualities of tact and common sense, 
The settlement finally arrived at was due more to 
her than to anyone else. She brought Liberals and 
Tories into line, and to what Mr. Gladstone called her 
“well-timed efforts to bring about an accommo- 
dation” he accords a generous meed of praise. He 
said when the quarrel was settled :— 


His first duty was to tender his grateful thanks to *‘ your Majesty 
for the wise, gracious, and steady influence on your Majesty’s 
part, which has so powerfully contributed to bring about this 
accommodation, and to avert a serious crisis of affairs.”— 
(2, p. 138.) 

The Queen promptly replied, “I gladly and thank- 
fully return your telegrams. To be able to be of use 
is all I care to live for now” (/%., p. 139). ‘‘ The 
Queen,” says Mr. Morley, “was in high good humour, 
as she had a right to be.” Ifso, Mr. Morley might 
surely have spared us the sneer at the obsequious 
phrase-maker, who described the Queen as “ standing 
sentry over the Empire.” It will seem to most 
readers that on his own showing that is exactly what 
she did. 

THE QUEEN AND EGYPT. 

The Queen wanted England to have exclusive 
control of Egypt. In this she was opposed stoutly 
by Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet. But the stars in 
their courses fought for the Queen, and we are in 
Egypt to this day. In opposing the Queen Mr, 
Morley admits that on one occasion Mr, Gladstone 
did not abide by the rules of the game. He and 
Lord Granville rejected on June 25th, 1882, the 
Sultan’s offer of an exclusive British control without 
consulting the Cabinet. Mr. Morley says :— 

The Queen, anxious for an undivided English control at any 
price, complained that the question was settled without reference 
to the Cabinet, and here the Queen was clearly not wrong on 
doctrines of Cabinet authority and Cabinet responsibility that 
were usually held by nobody more strongly than by the Prime 
Minister himself.—(Zé., p. 80.) 

CHOOSING AN 


On another matter in which the Queen and her 
Minister were at variance Mr. Gladstone was guilty 
of a somewhat doubtful manceuvre. When Archbishop 
Tait died, he said on his deathbed that the best man 
to succeed him was Harold Browne, Bishop of 
Winchester. The Queen was strong in the same 
But Mr. Gladstone, who was .seventy-three, 
came to the conclusion that a bishop who was seventy- 
one was too old to be Primate. He ransacked history 
and discovered that no Primate since Juxon had 
ever ascended the chair of St. Augustine after he was 
seventy. So he ruled out Harold Browne and 
appointed Benson—a Tory—against the Queen’s 
wishes. But Harold Browne, in a letter to a friend, 
pointed out that when Longley was appointed 
Mr. Gladstone urged Palmerston to appoint Sumner, 
who was then’ seventy-two! The Primacy, it 
May be noted in passing, was not offered to Dean 
Church. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
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HER “ARMED NEUTRALITY.” 

It need hardly be said that the Queen was against 
Home Rule. When Mr. Gladstone took office in 
1886 she sent him word that “She hopes there 
would not be any separation in the Cabinet.” 

‘‘T am bound to say,” writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘that at 
Osborne, in the course of a long conversation, the Queen was 
frank and free, and showed none of the ‘armed neutrality’ which 
as far as I know has been the best definition of her attitude in 
the more recent years towards a Liberal Minister.”—(/0., p. 291.) 

A curious, and hitherto unknown, instance of the 
Queen’s interference with the action of the Prime 
Minister took place in 1886. Mr. Morley, speaking 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Campaign throughout the country 
at the General Election of 1886, says :— 

The Queen, who had never relished these oratorical crusades, 
whether he was in opposition or in office, did not approve of the 
First Minister of the Crown addressing meetings outside of his 
own constituency.—(/é., p. 344.) 

HER HOSTILITY TO HOME RULE, 

When Mr. Gladstone had his final audience with 
the Queen after his defeat in 1886 the old lady was 
in good spirits—‘ her manners altogether. pleasant.” 
“Since 1874,” said Mr. Gladstone, “her mind and 
opinions have been seriously warped, and I respect 
her for her scrupulous avoidance of anything which 
could have seemed to indicate a desire on her part 
to claim anything in common with me. . . . On the 
following day she wrote a letter making it evident that 
so far as Ireland was concerned she could not trust 
herself to say what she wanted to say” (/0., p. 348). 
What she said or what she thought when he came 
back again in 1893 at the head of a new majority is 
not recorded. When a year later he tendered his 
resignation, she did not ask him any question as to 
who should be his successor. In her last letter to him 
on March 3rd, 1894, she told him kindly enough that 
“she thinks that, after so many years of arduous labour 
and responsibility, he is right in wishing to be relieved, 
at his age, of these arduous duties. And she trusts he 
will be able to enjoy peace and quiet with his excel- 
lent and devoted wife in health and happiness, and 
that his eyesight may improve ” (/d., p. 515). 

HE REFUSES AN EARLDOM. 

The Queen offered Mr. Gladstone a peerage in 1874, 
pressed it upon him again in 1883, then a third time 
in 1885 wrote him a letter offering him an earldom. 
Mr. Gladstone refused, but in 1885 he wrote :— 

‘Tt would not be easy for him to describe the feelings with 
which he has read your Majesty’s generous, most generous letter. 
He prizes every word of it, for he is fully alive to all the circum- 
stances which give it value. It will be a precious possession to 
him and to his children after him. All that could recommend 
an earldom to him is already given.” —(Vol. 3,.p. 209.) 

In 1893 the Queen said she would renew her offer, 
but did not, as she knew he would refuse. 


Mr. Morley says :— 

My readers have had opportunity enough of judging Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate of the Queen’s shrewdness, simplicity, and 
high manners. Above all he constantly said how warmly he 
recognised her sincerity, frankness, straightforwardness and love 
of truth. 
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But the Queen dreaded and disdained enthusiasm. 
“In the case of Ireland, that occupied so much of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life, her sympathies with his long and 
vigorous endeavour notoriously stood at zero.” 


Iif—FROM BULGARIA TO MIDLOTHIAN. 


I turned with some degree of anxiety to the chapter 
on what seems to some of us to be the supreme and cul- 
minating point of Mr. Gladstone’s career. The heroie 
and forlorn hope which he headed in the Home Rule 
cause naturally appeals more to Mr. Morley than 
the magnificent, and on the whole the successful, 
attack which Mr. Gladstone made on the Turkish 
Alliance. But the story of the great campaign which 
began with the publication of the pamphlet on the 
Bulgarian horrors and culminated in the ever- 
memorable Midlothian campaign is told by Mr. 
Morley with verve and sympathetic appreciation. 

WHAT STARTED MR. GLADSTONE? 

It, is exceedingly interesting to know, on the 
authority of Mr. Gladstone himself, that but for the 
efforts of the faithful few who bestirred themselves in 
getting up atrocity meetings in August his famous 
pamphlet on the Bulgarian horrors might never have 
been written. He wrote :— 

“T went into the couatry, and had mentally postponed all 
further action to the opening of the next session, when I learned 
from the announcement of a popular meeting to be held in 
Hyde Park that the question was alive.” 

This was not the only cause that spurred him to 
action. At the same time that news of contemplated 
indignation meetings began pouring into Hawarden, 
Mr. Gladstone received one of the most pathetic and 
piteous appeals which a broken-hearted woman ever 
addressed to one of the most chivalrous of men. 
About the share which Madame Novikoff had in 
prompting Mr. Gladstone to the action which, as he 
said, made him Jeader again whether he would or no, 
Mr. Morley is silent. He refers to Madame Novikoff 
as a “Russian lady who at this time began to 
exercise a marked influence upon the opinions of 
important men, with much influence on the opinions of 
many other people” (vol. 2, p. 557), and in a footnote 
he adds :—“ The story of the heroic death of Colonel 
Kireeff, her brother, was vividly told by Kinglake in 
the introduction to the cabinet edition of his ‘ Invasion 
of the Crimea.’ This episode is supposed by some to 
have helped to intensify Mr. Gladstone’s feeling on 
the issues of the Eastern war.” 

MADAME NOVIKOFF. 

As a matter of.fact, it was this episode which led 
Madame Novikoff to make a direct personal appeal to 
Mr. Gladstone, whom she had met some time before. 
It was always assumed among the inner circle that 
the Bulgarian pamphlet was written as his reply to 
her appeal. The pamphlet was sent to her by Mrs. 
Gladstone as an answer to her letter, and from that 
time on till the end of the campaign Mr. Gladstone 
kept up the closest political and personal intimacy 
with the lady whom Kinglake used to describe as his 
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Russian Egeria. How close, how confidential were 
their relations, we are afforded a few glimpses in the 
three letters quoted by Mr. Morley as having been 
addressed by Mr, Gladstone to Madame Novikoff; 
still more in two others, from which extracts are 
given, without any allusion to the fact that they were 
addressed to Madame Novikoff. 


THE ATROCITY AGITATION, 


Of the famous pamphlet, Mr. Morley says :—“ The 
tract beats with a sustained pulse and passion that 
recalls Burke’s letters on the Regicide Peace” (Vol. 2, 
p. 553). And he remarks very truly that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at Blackheath was “the very spirit of 
Milton’s imperishable sonnet upon the late massacre 
in Piedmont.” 

It is pleasant to one reader, at least, to find Mr. 
Gladstone’s delighted appreciation of the extent to 
which the atrocity pot was kept boiling in the North 
Country. In October, he wrote to Lord Granville he 
found little indication of public sentiment in Lancashire 
and Cheshire ; but when he crossed the Tees :— 

At every moment I have had the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining any show of privacy, and avoiding strong manifes- 
tations. I never saw such keen exhibitions of the popular 
feeling appearing so to pervade all ranks and places. This may 
be in some Wegree peculiar to the Northerners, with their strong 
character and deep emotions.—(Vol. 2, p. 556.) 

On returning to Hawarden he wrote a long letter 
to Madame Novikoff, with a vigorous denunciation of 
the upper ten thousand and the metropolitan Press, 
which was in the main representative of their ideas 
and opinions. 

“ From this body,” he told her, “there has never on 
any occasion within my memory proceeded the impulse 
that has prompted and finally achieved any of the 
great measures which in the last half-century have 
contributed so much to the fame and happiness of 
England.” 

AT ST, JAMES’S HALL, 

In December, Madame Novikoff had the delight of 
hearing him deliver his famous St. James’s Hall oration, 
and after the meeting the still greater pleasure of 
being escorted to her hotel by the hero of the occasion, 
for whom a whole roomful of ambassadors and nota- 
bilities were kept waiting dinner. ‘ Excuse me,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, on his belated appearance in the party ; 
“Tam late, but I have been seetng Madame Novikoff 
home.” And the assembled diplomatists recognised 
that the excuse was sufficient. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON LORD SALISBURY, 


Mr. Gladstone, in those days—eighteen months 
before the fatal Congress of Berlin that re-enslaved 
Macedonia—believed in Lord Salisbury. When that 
nobleman was appointed plenipotentiary at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople, Mr. Gladstone sent to 
Madame Novikoff the following admirable thumb- 
nail sketch of the late Prime Minister :— 

I think it right at once to give you my opinion of Lord 


Salisbury, whom I know pretty well in private. He has little 
foreign or eastern knowledge, and little craft ; he is very remark- 
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‘ably clever, of unsure judgment, but is above anything mean ; 
has no Disraelite prejudices ; keeps a conscience, and has plenty 
of manhood and character. In a word, the appointment of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople is the best thing the Govern- 
ment have yet done in the Eastern Question.—(/é., p. 560.) 


HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH MADAME NOVIKOFF. 

The war broke out. At every stage of that tre- 
mendous struggle Mr. Gladstone kept Madame 
Novikoff posted as to the situation in England. If 
he had been Foreign Minister and she the Tsar, he 
could not have been more careful to answer every 
question she asked or to keep her posted as to the 
current of affairs in England. He freely denounced 
the conduct of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration, 
whose action he declared was the most deplorable 
chapter of our foreign policy since the peace of 
1815. 

The Jingo mob broke Mr, Gladstone’s windows 
in the early months of 1878. In midsummer the 
City and Pall Mall went delirious over that “ Peace 
with Honour ”—which is now recognised as one of 
the most infamous jobs of modern times—consisting 
as itydid chiefly of the filching of Cyprus and the 
re-enslavement of Macedonia. But in November of 
that year Mr. Gladstone saw the beginning of the 
end. He wrote to Madame Novikoff on November rst : 
“ My opinion is that this Government is moving to its 
doom, and I hope the day of Lord Granville’s suc- 
cession may be within a twelvemonth. It is not to 
be desired that this should take place at once. The 
people want a little more experience of Beacons- 
field Toryism.”—(/d., p. 583.) 

They got it in the Afghan and Zulu Wars. 
then came the crowning triumph of Midlothian. 


THE MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Morley, replying to the hypercriticism of those 
who carp at the series of marvellous orations by 
which Mr, Gladstone hewed Beaconsfieldism to the 
ground, nobly vindicates the Midlothian campaign 
in the following passage of genuine eloquence :— 

In a word it was a man—a man impressing himself upon the 
kindled throngs by the depth of his vision, by the power of his 
stroke. Physical resources had much to do with the effect ; 
his overflowing vivacity, the fine voice and flashing eye, and a 
whole frame in free, ceaseless, natural and spontaneous motion. 
So he bore his hearers through long chains of strenuous periods, 
calling up by the marvellous transformations of his mien a 
strange succession of images—as if he were now a keen hunter, 
now some eager bird of prey, now a charioteer of fiery steeds 
kept well in hand, and now and again we seemed to hear the 
pity or dark wrath of a prophet, with the mighty rushing wind 
and the fire running along the ground. All this was Mr. Glad- 
stone in Midlothian, To think of the campaign without the 
Scene, is as who should read a play by candle-light among the 
ghosts of an empty theatre.—(Zd., p. 593.) 


HOW THE VICTORY WAS RECEIVED, 


All the world knows the result. But it is not so 
well known how it affected the two great leaders in 
the fray. Mr. Morley tells us of Lord Beaconsfield :— 

From one in confidential relations with him, and who saw 
much of him at this moment, I have heard that the fallen 
minister, who had counted on a very different result, now faced 
the ruin of his government, the end of his career, and the over- 
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whelming triumph of his antagonist, with an unclouded serenity 
and a greatness of mind worthy of a man who had known high 
fortunes and filled to the full the measure of his gifts and his 
ambitions.—(/d., p. 612.) 

Mr. Gladstone himself chronicled his own sentiment 
in a letter to the Duke of Argyll :— 

April 12th, 1880,—AlIl our heads are still in a whirl from-the 
great events of the last fortnigit, which have given joy, } am 
convinced, to the large majority. of tae cjv:iiseh werld,. .The 
downfall of Beaconsfieldism is like the vanishing of some. vast 
magnificent castle in an {t‘‘iau‘romance. It is too hig, Lowever, 
to be taken in all at once.-(Z@., pi 625) “4 

It was the culminating point of Mr. Gladstone’s 
triumphant career. After Midlothian came bitter dis- 
illusion, a long series of disappointments, and ultimate 
defeat. 


IV.—BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


In his old age, after his last retirement, Mr. Glad- 
stone jotted down many reminiscences of past years. 
He speaks much more warmly of his father than of 
his mother, although to her also he pays a warm filial 
tribute. Of his father he wrote: “ None but his chil- 
dren can know what torrents of tenderness flowed from 
his heart.” His account of his childhood is interesting. 


HIS CHILDHOOD. 

The boy hardly appears to have been in his case 
the father of the man. He says :— 

I have no recollection of being a loving or a winning child ; 
or an earnest, or diligent, or knowledge-loving child. I was 
not a devotional child. I have no recollection of early love for 
the House of God and for divine service.—(Vol. I, p. 13.) 

If I was not a bad boy, I think that I was a boy with a 
great absence of goodness. I received, unless my memory 
deceives me, very little benefit from teaching.—(/d., p. 14.) 

I went to Eton in 1821, after a pretty long spell in a very 
middling state of preparation, and wholly without any know- 
ledge or other enthusiasm, unless it was a priggish love of 
argument which I had begun to develop.—(Z., p. 15). 

Developed probably by the fact that it was 


John Gladstone’s habit to discuss all sorts of questions with his 
children, and nothing was ever taken for granted between him 


and his sons.—(Z6., p. 19.) 

He used to teach pretty regularly on Sundays 
in the Sunday-school built by his father near the 
Primrose Bridge. 

AT ETON. 

At Eton, Mr. Gladstone said, in those days “ the 
actual teaching of Christianity was all but dead.” 
Mr. Morley remarks that— 
the ancient and pious munificence of Henry VI. now 
inspired a scene that was essentially little better than pagan 
a by an official Church of England varnish.”—(/., 
p. 28. 

Mr. Gladstone as a schoolboy showed no trace of 
Mr. Gladstone the statesman. He says :— 


I had read Froissart and Hume with Smollett, but only of the 
battles, and always skipping when I came to the sections headed 


‘€A Parliament.”—(Jd., p. 29.) 
At first, “I remained stagnant without heart or 
hope.” A change arrived when he was thirteen, 
HE WAKES UP. 
Hawtrey became his teacher, and he started studying 
in earnest. He wrote long letters home, read copiously, 
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began to make speeches, and contributed to the Zon 
Miscellany, of which he was joint editor with G, Selwyn. 
He left Eton in 1827, when he was eighteen. In 1828 
he entered Christchurch, Oxford. Mr. Morley says :— 

Toryism of a stolid clownish type still held the thrones of 
collegiate power. Yet the eye of an imaginative scholar as he 
gized upon the grey walls, reared by piety, munificence, and 
love: Of learning in 2-far-dff time,’might well discern behind an 
unattractive: screenof a¢ademie sloth,:the venerable past, not 
dim and cold, but jn its traditions rich, nourishing, and alive. 
Tt i$ efrom Cladstone’s introduction jito this enchanted and 
inspiring world ‘that we recognise the beginning of the wonder- 
ful course that was to show how great a thing the life of a man 
may be made.—_{/2., p. 48.) 

AT OXFORD, 


At first at Oxford he took his studies pretty 
easily for eighteen months. He was in those days a 
fervent Evangelical. An entry in his diary (April 
25th, 1830), says Mr. Morley, is a sentence that 
reveals what was in Mr, Gladstone the nourishing 
principle of growth :— 

In practice the great end is that the love of God may become 
the habit of my soul, and particularly these things are to be 
sought :—1. The spirit of love. 2. Of self-sacrifice. 3. Of 
purity. 4, Of energy.—(JZ., p. 52.) 

In all his letters in the period from Eton to the end of Oxford, 
and later, says Mr. Morley, a language noble and exalted even in 
these youthful days is not seldom copiously streaked with a vein 
that, to eyes not trained to evangelical light and to minds not 
tolerant of the expansion that comes to religious natures in the 
days of adolescence, may seem unpleasantly strained and ex- 
cessive. The fashion of such words undergoes transfiguration as 
the epochs pass. Yet in all their fashions, even the crudest, they 
deserve much tenderness.—(/d., p. 56.) 


PROPOSES TO ENTER THE CHURCH. 


He was brilliantly successful as a student, taking 
a double first, but his mind turned towards the 
Christian ministry. He wrote to his father in 
1832 :— 

I am willing to persuade myself that in spite of other longings 
which I often feel, my heart is prepared to yield other hopes and 
other desires for this—of being permitted to be the-humblest of 
those who may be commissioned to set before the eyes of man, 
still great even in his ruins, the magnificence and the glory 
of Christian truth.—(Vol. 1, p. 83.) 

Politics, however, he admitted, were “ fascinating, 
too fascinating.” With the following extract from his 
diary at the end of 1831 we may close these quota- 
tions from the story of his life at Oxford :— 

One conclusion theoretically has been much on my mind— 
it is the increased importance and necessity and benefit of 
prayer—of the life of obedience and self-sacrifice. May God 
use me as a vessel for His own purposes, of whatever character 
and results in relation to myself. May the God who loves us 
all still vouchsafe me a testimony of His abiding presence in the 
protracted though well-nigh dormant life of a desire which at 
times has risen high in my soul, a fervent and a buoyant hope 
that I might work an energetic work on this world, and by that 
work (whereof the worker is. only God) I might grow into the 
image of the Redeemer.—(/é., p. 84.) 

Looking back in after life upon this period of his 
career, Mr. Gladstone says :— 

I was possessed through and through with a single-minded 
and passionate love of truth, with a virgin love of truth, so that, 
although I might be swathed in clouds of prejudice, there was 
something of an eye within that might gradually pierce them. 
—(%., p- 85.) 


OF REVIEWS. 


V.—HIS POLITICAL EVOLUTION. 


It is impossible here to follow Mr. Gladstone’s career 
step by step across the century. Suffice it to note 
that when he first became member of Parliament for 
Newark he was dominated by a dread of social con- 
vulsion. 

HIS EARLY TORYISM, 


After the election of 1835 he wrote :— 

That we have now some prospect of surviving the Reform Bill 
without a bloody revolution is to me as surprising as delightful. 
It seems the greatest and most providential mercy with which a 
nation was ever visited.—(Vol. I, p. 122.) 

When Cobden began his agitation for the repeal of 
the Corn Law, Mr. Gladstone would have none of it, 
or of him. Writing in later years of this youthful 
error, he said :— 

I regarded the Anti-Corn Law League as no better than a big 
borough-mongering association. Such was my first offence in 
the matter of protection, redeemed from public condemnation 
only by obscurity.—(Vol. I, p. 232.) 

When Cobden died, Mr. Gladstone had long 
repented of the folly and misjudgment of his youth. 
He wrote :— 

I do not know that I have ever seen in public life a character 
more truly simple, noble, and unselfish.—(Vol. 2, p. 143.) 

HIS CONVERSION TO FREE TRADE, 

As he said, it was experience that altered his 
politics. It is interesting to note that when he 
embarked upon a policy of inquiry into the fiscal 
system as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, when 
Retaliation was in full swing, he was converted to 
Free Trade. He says :— 

My assumption of office at the Board of Trade was followed 
by hard, steady, and honest work ; and every day so spent beat 
like a battering ram on the unsure fabric of my official protec- 
tionism.—(Vol. 1, p. 250.) 

THE FAILURE OF RETALIATION. 

There is one very notable passage that may be 
commended to the attention of Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne. From 1841 to 1844, Mr. Gladstone 
says :— 

We were anxiously and eagerly endeavouring to make tariff 
treaties with many foreign countries. Austria, I think, may 
have been included, but I recollect especially France, Prussia, 
Portugal and, I believe, Spain. And the state of our tariff, even 
after the law of 1842, was then such as to supply us with plenty 
of material for liberal offers. Notwithstanding this, we failed 
in every case. I doubt whether we advanced the cause of free 
trade by a single inch.—(Vol. 1, p. 267.) 

If Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone failed, it 
is hardly to be expected that Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne would be more successful :— 


ODD FORECASTS AND GROSS ERRORS. 


In those early days it is interesting to note that James Stephen 
thought well of Mr. Gladstone, but doubted if he had pugnacity 
enough for public life.—(Vol. 1, p. 127.) 

Mr. Disraeli was reported as saying that with his resignation 
on Maynooth Mr, Gladstone’s career was over.—(/d., p. 279.) 

One very extraordinary fact not generally known is 
that about that time Mr. Gladstone entertained the 
idea of being accredited to Rome as Minister to the 
Vatican. Mr. Gladstone, writing in 1896, says that 
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about the time of his resignation he became impressed 
with the idea that— 

there was about to be a renewal in some shape of our diplomatic 
(relations) with the see of Rome, and I believe that I committed 
the gross error of tendering myself to Sir Robert Peel to fill the 
post of envoy.—(Vol. 1, p. 272.) 

Sir Robert Peel “with great propriety” made no 
answer to the suggestion, which to Mr. Gladstone, in 
his later years, seemed neither rational nor excusable. 

If the author of “ Vaticanism” that was yet to be 
written had been taken at his word and sent to Rome, 
how different might have been the course of history. 
He did not go, and lived to declare :— 

The proselytising agency of the Roman Church in this country 
I take to be one of the worst of the religious influences of the: 
age.—(Vol, 2, p. 188.) 

He was from the first keenly sensitive to the crimes 
of his country beyond the sea. He wrote in 1840 
about the opium war :— 

7 I am in dread of the judgment of God upon England 
for our national iniquity towards China,—(Vol. 1, p. 227. ) 

DISRAELI AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

“Nobody ever had fewer secrets than Mr. Gladstone. 
Nobody,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘ ever lived and wrought in fuller 
sunlight.”—(Vol. 1, p. 6.) ‘ 

But it has been a well-kept secret that in 1858 Mr. 
Disraeli addressed a long letter to Mr. Gladstone in 
which he urged him to join Lord Derby’s Cabinet. 
Disraeli’s letter is a very curious one. It set forth “a 
brief narrative,” the gist of which was that in 1850, and 
again in 1855, Disraeli had endeavoured to throw 
the game into Mr. Gladstone’s hands. In 1855 he 
suggested that the leadership should be offered to 
Lord Palmerston, “entirely with the view of con- 
sulting your feelings and facilitating your position.” 

On a third occasion he had suggested to Sir James 
Graham that he should accept the post of leader and 
“allow both of us to serve under him.” 

Thus you see, for more than eight years, instead of thrusting 
myself into the foremost place, I have been at all times actively 
prepared to make every sacrifice of self for the public good, 
which I have ever thought identical with your accepting office 
in a Conservative Government. Don’t you think the time has 
come when you might deign to be magnanimous ?—(Vol. 1, 
p. 588.) 

Mr. Gladstone did not rise to the bait. 
was somewhat stiff :— 

You consider that the relations:-between yourself and me have 
proved the main difficulty in the way of certain political 
arrangements. Will you allow me to assure you that I have 
never in my life taken a decision which turned upon those 
telations.—(7b., p. 589.) 

And so forth and so forth. The thought of Disraeli 
and Gladstone both sitting in the same Cabinet is 
‘almost as dizarre as that of Mr. Gladstone Minister at 
the Papal Court. 

A HUMBLE CONFESSION OF FAULT. 

Mr. Gladstone, when nearing the grave, wrote many 
notes which served Mr. Morley well as material for 
the biography. In some of these he proclaims his 
manifold imperfections, and makes humble confession 
of his sins. The most remarkable instance of this 
penitential attitude is afforded by his humble acknow- 
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ledgment of the gross blunder which he committed 
when, in 1862, he publicly declared, at a time when he 
was a Minister of the Crown, that Jefferson Davis had 
made a nation. Writing in 1896, he says :— 

I have yet to record an undoubted error, the most singular 
and palpable, I may add the least excusable of them all, espe- 
cially since it was committed so late as the year 1862, when I 
had outlived half a century. 

After describing the significance of his remark, 
Mr. Gladstone says :— 

Strange to say, this declaration, most unwarrantable to be 
made bya Minister of the Crown with no authority other than his 
own, was not due to any feeling of partizanship for the South or 
hostility to the North. ‘ I weakly supposed that the 
time had come when respectful suggestions of this kind, founded 
on the necessity of the case, were required by a spirit of that 
friendship which, in so many contingencies of life, has to offer 
sound recommendations with a knowledge that they will not be 
popular. Not only was this a misjudgment of the case, but 
even if it had been otherwise I was not the person to make the 
declaration. I really, though most strangely, believed that it 
was an act of-friendliness to all America to recognise that the 
struggle was virtually at an end. That my opinion 
was founded upon a false estimate of the facts was the very 
least part of my fault. I did not perceive the gross impropriety 
of such an utterance from a Cabinet Minister. . My offence 
was indeed only a mistake, but one of incredible grossness, and 
with such consequences of offence and alarm attached to it, that 
my failing to perceive them justly exposed me to very severe 
blame. It illustrates viv idly that incapacity which my mind so 
long retained and perhaps still exhibits, an incapacity of view- 
ing subjects all round in their extraneous as well as in their 
internal properties, and thereby of knowing when to be silent and 
when to speak.—(Vol. 2, pp. 81-2.) 

Was there ever more noble and self-abasing a 
recognition of a great blunder ? 

HIS VIEWS ON CURRENT QUESTIONS, 

Of obiter dicta of Mr. Gladstone on political ques- 
tions of the present time there are few. In 1869 
Mr. Bruce, afterwards Lord Aberdare, wrote :— 

Unfortunately Gladstone cares for nothing but ‘‘ Free Trade ” 
(in the sale of liquor), which the House won’t have, and I 
cannot get him really to interest himself in the subject.— 
(Vol. 2, p. 390). 

In 1864, writing to Sir W. 
declared— 

The Church of England is much more likely of the two to part 
with her faith than with her funds.—(Vol. 2, p. 161). 

Thirty years later he told Mr. Morley he would prefer 
to see Ireland disunited rather than Parnellite. In his 
correspondence with the Duke of Argyll he deplored 
“the leaning of both parties to Socialism, which I 
radically disapprove” (Vol. 3, p. 221). His judg- 
ment of his colleagues and of his contemporaries I 
must perforce pass by. 

SOME SLIGHT FLAWS. 

Mr. Morley is at his best in dealing with Home 
Rule; he is at his weakest—I do not like to say 
his worst—in dealing with the affairs of Britain beyond 
the seas. Mr. Gladstone had innumerable virtues, and 
no more heroic figure ever shook the dusty arena of 
St. Stephen’s by his tread. But to say, as Mr. Morley 
does, that never were the armed forces of Britain 
more adequate for the defence of her interests, is to 
provoke a smile. The state of the Navy in 1884 is a 
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sufficient commentary on that assertion. By the way, 
Mr. Morley ignores altogether the Truth About the 
Navy episode, although in some respects it was one of 
the most illuminating of side-lights upon the character 
of Mr. Gladstone. It was, perhaps, a sound instinct 
that made Mr. Morley scamp the story of Penjdeh, 
for it was little to the credit either of Mr. Gladstone 
or of any of his Cabinet, excepting, oddly enough, 
Mr. Chamberlain, who on that occasion, to do him 
justice, was almost as stout a pro-Russian as the 
Pall Mail Gazette. The chapter relating to General 
Gordon would require treatment at length if it were 
criticised in detail. I content myself with noting that 
Mr, Gladstone and the Queen stoutly backed General 
Gordon in his demand for Zobehr. Mr. Morley, by- 
the-bye, curiously enough, ignores altogether in his 
text the fact that the mission of General Gordon dated 
from a certain interview in Southampton, with which, 
as a subsequent note proves, Mr. Morley was not 
unfamiliar, The chapter on Majuba is severely 
restrained and somewhat disappointing. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND WOMEN. 


To conclude, all that I have to say as to the short- 
comings of what nevertheless is one of the “most 
carrying on books” that I have read of late years, Mr. 
Morley makes no attempt to deal adequately or other- 
wise with the delicate but interesting subject of Mr. 
Gladstone’s relations to women and women’s ques- 
tions. No man ever owed more to women than Mr. 
Gladstone. His wife was a perfect model of conjugal 
devotion. And she was only one of a multitude of 
women who were the ministering angels of his life. His 
“‘ very precious and affectionate friend” the Dowager 
Duchess of Sutherland, with whom he constantly cor- 
responded, was as a sister beloved. His sister-in-law, 
Lady Lyttelton, was not less of a ministering spirit. 
When Mr, Gladstone was fagged and worn out, only 
a woman beloved could soothe his weary spirit :— 

But there is no man, however near to me, with whom I am fit 
to live habitually, when hard worked.—(Vol. 1, p. 187.) 

Here and there, as in the five letters to Madame 
Novikoff quoted by Mr. Morley, to which I have already 
referred, there are glimpses of the extent to which 
he found intellectual and moral sustenance for his 
higher nature in frank and confidential communings 
with a sensitive and sympathetic woman, Yet during 
all his long career Mr, Gladstone neither said a word 
nor did a deed to redress the wrongs of women. The 
‘woman’s cause, which owed so much to Mr, Stansfeld 
and Mr. Bryce, owed nothing to him, 


‘WHAT ARE PEOPLE CHRISTIANS FOR?” 


Would that it had only owed nothing. It owed 
less than nothing. It was under his Premiership that 


the long struggle of the noblest women cf England 
began against that foul horror of legalised immorality, 
the C.D. Acts. For twenty years long that battle 
raged, and never a helping hand did Mr. Gladstone 
put forth to save the forlorn sisterhood of shame from 
the infamy which converted them into the certificated 
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chattels of the.State. It is not as if Mr. Gladstone 
was of too pure eyes to behold the iniquity of prosti- 
tution. No man knew more about the subject. There 
is one remarkable passage in Mr. Morley’s book which 
must be quoted here—a single passage which is like 
the title-page of a vast volume of an unwritten life :— 

He could not, without treason to his gifts, go forth like Selwyn 
or Patteson to Melanesia to convert the savages. He sought a 
missionary field at home, and he found it among the unfortunate 
ministers to ‘‘the great sin of great cities.” In these humane 
efforts at reclamation he persevered all through his life, fearless 
of misconstruction, fearless of the levity or baseness of men’s 
tongues, regardless almost of the possible mischiefs to the 
public policies that depended on him. Greville tells the story 
how in, 1853 a man made an attempt one night to extort 
money from Mr. Gladstone, then in office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by threats of exposure; and how he instantly gave 
the offender into custody, and met the case at the police office. 
Greville could not complete the story. The man was committed 
for trial, Mr. Gladstone directed his solicitors to see that the 
accused was properly defended, He was convicted and sent to 
prison. By-and-by, Mr. Gladstone inquired from the governor 
of the prison how the delinquent was conducting himself. The 
report being satisfactory, he next wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
then at:the Home Office, asking that the prisoner should be let 
out. There was no worldly wisdom in it, we all know. But 
then what are people Christians for ?—(Vol. 3, p. 419.) 

It will be to some a matter of regret that Mr. 
Morley revived the memory of that forgotten incident. 
I only quote it in order to prove that Mr. Gladstone, 
a self-dedicated missioner to the street-walkers of 
Regent Street, could not plead ignorance of the facts 
of their pitiful existence as a pretext for acquiescing 
in the legalised outrage which was perpeirated on their 
class in garrison towns with the authority of his 
Government. 

But enough, not of fault-finding, but of criticism. 
There are spots on the sun, and Mr. Morley is the last 
man in the world to be surprised if in the execution 
of his gigantic task he should have failed to give 
satisfaction to all those whose view-points are so very 
varied and multifarious. 


VI—UP TO HOME RULE, AND AFTER. 


As might have been expected, it is in the third 
volume, in the story of Mr. Gladstone’s heroic effort 
to carry Home Rule, that Mr. Morley is at his best. 
At his best because, in these chapters more than any 
other, he lets himself go. You have Morley stripped to 
the buff; the restrained, austere precisian disappears. 
We have no longer a philosophic historjan weighing 
out judgment with a steel meteyard. We have the 
passionate hero-worshipper, describing with a glow of 
unusual and sustained eloquence the exploits of his 
illustrious chief. In these chapters, notably in the 
tragic tale of Mr. Parnell’s catastrophe, Mr. Morley 
rises to heights untouched before. It is a new 
Morley that we meet in these pages, a Morley 
glowing with the fervour of his earlier manhood, a 
Morley whe is still hot with the press and throng of 
battle, who chants as an exultant war-song the story 
of the prowess of his chief. There is a splendid 
swing in the movement of this stirring theme. In 
those times of sturm und drang Mr. Morley was 
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“the chief stay” of Mr. Gladstone. He was with 
him in the moments of high exultation and of deep 
depression. He was a friend trusty in council who 
failed not, neither was weary, and who, when old 
friends fell from the old veteran like leaves in autumn, 
clave to him with a love greater than that of a 
brother. 
HOME RULE INEVITABLE. 


What wonder is it then that in these final pages 
there is more of the drum and trumpet style than 
is found elsewhere in the sober-tinted prose of the 
rest of the book? But with all his unusual abandon 
Mr. Morley never loses his grip upon the story which 
he has to tell. His narrative of how Home Rule 
forced itself upon Mr. Gladstone is a masterpiece 
of art. Even the stoutest Unionist who reads it 
can hardly resist the conviction that Mr. Gladstone 
could not, and indeed ought not, to have come to 
any other conclusion. Mr. Morley has rendered 
Ireland many services, but as an appeal to the 
intelligence of reasonable Englishmen nothing that 
he has ever said or written can be compared for 
subtle force and irresistible cogency of appeal to 
the chapters in which he describes how it was that 
Mr. Gladstone was forced to take up Home Rule. 
When the first rush for the book is over I hope 
that the Home Rule chapters will be reprinted and 
circulated by the million for the instruction and 
inspiration of the electorate. Hitherto many even 
of stout Gladstonians have sometimes felt ill at ease 
when challenged to account for what seemed to 
outsiders the suddenness of his conversion. Mr. 
Morley with really marvellous skill succeeds in 
demonstrating how utterly impossible it was for any- 
body in Mr. Gladstone’s position to have done 


‘anything but what Mr. Gladstone did—after the 


line taken by the Conservatives in 1885 and the 
overwhelming vote of the Irish electors at the first 
General Election in which the peasants were enfran- 
chised. 

HOW HOME RULE BEGAN. 


If Mr. Gladstone was the champion of Home Rule, 
Mr. Chamberlain was the father, and Lord Salisbury 
the mother, who between them brought forth the con- 
viction in Mr. Gladstone’s mind that Home Rule was 
inevitable. 

In 1885 Mr. Chamberlain forced the question of 
giving Ireland a modified Home Rule upon the 
weakened and distracted Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Chamberlain was in those days warring with the 
then Lord Hartington for the’ right to lead the party 
in Mr. Gladstone’s contemplated retirement. The 
result was that the Cabinet was little better than a 
bear-garden. Between the middle of April and the 
middle of May no fewer than nine of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues had appeared to contemplate resignation. 
“Of one meeting he playfully said to a colleague, 
‘A very fair Cabinet to-day—only three resigna- 
tions,’” It is no news, although perhaps it is for 


the first time so fully stated, that the resignation of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical Siamese Twin 
in 1885, tendered and never withdrawn, finally 
broke up the Cabinet, although the ultimate coup 
de grace was given on another question. They 
resigned because Mr. Gladstone could not induce 
the majority of his colleagues in the Cabinet to go 
as far in the direction of Home Rule as in their 
opinion was essential. All the Commoners in the 
Cabinet, with the exception of Hartington, were for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for establishing a Central 
National Board in Dublin elected by the county 
councils, which would have given the Irish Home Rule 
or the right of managing their own affairs, with the 
exception of justice, police and prisons. This “ plan 
was first made known to Mr. Gladstone by Mr. 
Chamberlain,” and perhaps on that account all the 
Peers were against it, with Hartington to back them. 
When the Cabinet broke up (May 9, 1885) the Prime 
Minister said to one colleague, “ Ah, they will rue this 
day,” and to another, “ Within six years of it, please 
God to spare their lives, they will be repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” Mr. Gladstone did not foresee that 
the Radical colleague who had in vain endeavoured to 
force this modified Home Rule on the Cabinet would 
in six years’ time be the sinister but exultant supporter 
of the Unionist Administration. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN : HOME RULER. 


There is a good deal of light shed upon the rela- 
tions between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain. 
After the 1880 election “ Mr. Gladstone was not in 
the least alive to the importance of the leaders of 
the Radical section, and had never dreamed of them 
for the Cabinet.” He was soon rudely undeceived, 
and the “ pushful one” lost no time in forcing himself 
upon a reluctant Prime Minister as an indispensable 
colleague. In 1885 Mr. Gladstone was quite pre- 
pared to sacrifice Mr. Chamberlain rather than allow 
him and his colleague to enforce their quasi Home 
Rule policy upon the majority of the Cabinet. In 
October, 1885, Mr. Chamberlain went down to 
Hawarden and had a good deal of conversation with 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ Chamberlain,” Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to Lord Granville, “is a good man to talk to, not 
only from his force and clearness, but because he 
speaks with reflection, does not misapprehend or (I 
think) suspect, or make unnecessary difficulties, or 
endeavour to maintain pedantically the uniformity 
and consistency of his argument throughout.” Upon 
the great breach of 1886 on the Home Rule Bill 
Mr. Morley has little that is fresh to say about 
Mr. Chamberlain, whom he describes as “a man, 
bold, intrepid, imbued with the keen spirit of polit:cal 
nonconformity, and a born tactician.” He modestly 
disclaims the imputation that he (J. M.) had anything 
to do with the conversion of Mr. Gladstone to Home 
Rule, but he sheds no light upon the decisive influence 
he exercised in persuading his chief to wreck his Bill 
by insisting on the exclusion of the Irish members 
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from Westminster. On the whole, if Mr. Morley had 
not been so intimate with Mr. Chamberlain—despite 
his heresies and South African crimes—some of the 
chapters would have been much more piquant than 
they are at present. ‘This biography is only the latest 
but not the last instance of the advantage which Mr. 
Chamberlain has reaped from the unswerving loyalty 
of the one-time editor of the Fortnightly Review, who 
first furnished Mr. Chamberlain with a platform from 
which to address the world. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S MISSION. 

Of Ireland the second and third volumes are full. 
There is a fine story told by Mr. Evelyn Ashley, of 
how on December ist, 1868, Mr. Gladstone was 
cutting down a tree in his shirt-sleeves at Hawarden, 
when the telegram came saying that General Grey 
would arrive that evening from Windsor. He read it, 
remarked “ Very significant,” and went on with his 
chopping. After a few minutes the blows ceased, 
and Mr, Gladstone, resting on the handle of his axe, 
looked up, and with deep earnestness in his face 
exclaimed, “ My mission is to pacify Ireland.” He 
then resumed his task, and never said another word 
till the tree was down. Next day General Grey came 
with the summons from the Queen to form the 
administration that disestablished the Irish Church 
and passed the Land Act. ‘Two years later he wrote 
to Lord Russell, reminding him of a saying of his 
which struck him ineffaceably in 1839 :— 

The true key to our Irish debates was this: that it was not 
properly borne in mind that as England is inhabited by English- 
men, and Scotland by Scotchmen, so Ireland is inhabited by 
Irishmen.—(Vol. I, p. 130.) 

Yet even in the previous year, when he was framing 
his first Irish Land Bill, 
it was deemed heinously wrong to ascertain directly from their 
representatives what the Irish tenants thouzht.—(Vol. 2, p. 292.) 

Mr. Morley, in describing the Irish agrarian legis- 
lation of Mr. Gladstone, invokes the mighty shade of 
the Lord Protector :— 

‘‘These poor people,”’ said Cromwell, ‘‘have been accus- 
tomed to as much injustice and oppression from their landlords, 
the great men, and those who should have done them right, as 
any people in that which we call Christendom.” It was just 
two hundred and twenty years before another ruler of England 
saw as deep, and applied his mind to the free doing of justice.— 
{/b., p. 287.) 

MR. PARNELL IN COUNCIL. 

I have no space to follow the story, the heroic 
story, of his effort to fulfil the mission that he accepted 
that December day in 1863, but I must include 
this brilliant bit of portraiture of Mr. Parnell in council 
with Mr. Morley over the Home Rule Bill :— 

Mr. Parnell showed himself acute, frank, patient, closely 
attentive, and possessed of striking though not rapid insight. 
He never slurred over difficulties, nor tried to pretend that 
rough was smooth. On the other hand, he had nothing in 
common with that desperate species of counsellor who takes all 
the small points and raises objections instead of helping to con- 
trive expedients. He measured the ground with a slow and 
careful eye, and fixed tenaciously on the thing that was essential 
at the moment, Of constructive faculty he never showed a 
trace. He was a man of temperament, of will, of authority, 


of power ; not of ideas or ideals, or knowledge, or political 
maxims, or even of the practical in any of its higher senses, 
as Hamilton, Madison, and Jefferson had practical reason. But 
he knew what he wanted.—( Vol" 3, p. 304.) 

“Very clever, very clever,” was Mr. Gladstone's 
comments upon Mr. Parnell, when he first met him in 
council; where, Mr. Morley says, the Irish leader 
showed himself “ extraordinarily close, tenacious, and 
sharp.” 

PARNELL’S EXIT. 

The whole tragic story of Parnell is told with the 

power of a master. Mr. Morley goes through it with 
passionate sympathy right down to the dark and deso- 
late days just before “the Veiled Shadow stole upon 
the scene and the world learned that Parnell was no 
more.” In those days— 
Undaunted by repulse upon repulse, he tore over from England 
to Ireland and back again, week after week and month after 
month, hoarse and haggard, seamed by sombre passions, waving 
the shreds of a tattered flag. Ireland must have been a hell on 
earth to him. 

“No more lamentable chapter is to be found in all 
the demented scroll of aimless and untoward things 
that seem as if they made up the history of Ireland.” 


VII.—ESTIMATES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone once said to Mr. Morley :— 

I do not think-that I can tax myself in my own life with ever 
having been much moved by ambition.—(Vol. 1, p, 217.) 

Mr. Morley nearly jumped from his chair on hearing 
this declaration, but afterwards he admits he could see 
the truth of it as Mr. Gladstone meant it. Of the 
ordinary selfish ambition he had none. Of the ambi- 
tion to achieve noble ends by noble means—of that 
ambition he was all compact. 

HIS OWN. 

His own estimate of his own gifts, given in one 
of his autobiographic notes, was as follows :— 

I am by no means sure, upon a calm review, that Providence 
has endowed me with anything that can be called a striking 
gift. But if there be such a thing entrusted to me it has been 
shown at certain political junctures, in what may be termed 
appreciations of the general situation and its results. To make 
good the idea, this must not be considered as the simple 
acceptance of public opinion, founded upon the discernment 
that it has risen to a certain ‘height needful for a given work, 
like a tide. It isan insight into the facts of particular eras, and 
their relation one to another, which generates in the mind a con- 
viction that the materials exist for forming a public opinion and 
for directing it to a.particular end. There are four occasions of 
my life with respect to which I think these considerations may 
be applicable. They are these: 1. The renewal of the Income- 
tax in 1853; 2. The proposal of religious equality for Ireland, 
1868, . . . [Mr. Morley adds, ‘* The remaining two will appear 
in good time.”,]—(Vol. 2, p. 240.) A 

Mr. Gladstone, that is, in brief, was a discerner of 
the signs of the times. He knew when the cat was 
about to jump better than any man; but he never 
hesitated to twist its tail in order to expedite the 
jumping if the cat did not fulfil his expectations. He 
was, in one sense, a supreme opportunist, As Mr. 
Morley says :— 

When acts of policy were not of great or immediate concern, 
he took them as they came; but whea they pressed for treat- 
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ment and determination, then he swooped down upon them 
with the strength and vision of an eagle.—(Vol. 2, p. 284.) 
MR. MORLEY’S ESTIMATE, 

Mr. Morley gives us many estimates of his hero, 
‘a few of which I extract here :— 

_ He, beyond all other modern statesmen, with perhaps here and 
there a doubtful exception, gave us the impression of a man who 
regarded politics as a part of Christian duty.—(Vol. 2, p. 506.) 

He presented the world with the astonishing spectacle of a 
politician with the microscopic subtlety of a thirteenth-century 
schoolman wielding at will the new democracy in what has been 
called ‘‘ the country of plain men.”—(Vol. 1, p. 4). 

Not for two centuries since the historic strife of Anglican and 
Puritan, had our island produced a ruler in whom the religious 
motive was paramount in the like degree. He was not only a 
political force. He strove to use all the powers of his own 
genius and the powers of the State for moral purposes and 
religious, Nevertheless his mission in all its forms was action. 
< Ub. p. 2-3.) , ion : 

Lord Salisbury called him a great Christian; and nothing 
could be more true or better worth saying. He not only accepted 
the doctrines of that faith as he believed them to be held by his 
own communion ; he sedulously strove to apply the noblest 
moralities of it to the affairs both of his own nation and of the 
commonwealth of nations. It was asupreme experiment. People 
will perhaps some day wonder that many of those who derided 
the experiment and reproached its author failed to see that they 
were making manifest in this a wholesale scepticism as to truths 
that they professed to prize, far deeper and more destructive than 
the doubt and disbeliefs of the Gentiles in the outer courts, 
{p. 3-4). 

Well was it said to him, ‘‘ You have so lived and wrought 
that you have kept the soul alive in England.” Not in England 
only was this felt. 

On the day that Gladstone died it was said, not by an 
Englishman, ‘‘the world has lost its greatest citizen,”—(Jd, 
Pp. 5). ; 

His inexhaustible patience, his active attention and industry, 
his steadfast courage, his talent in debate and the work of 

Parliament ; his genius in espying, employing, creating 

olitical occasions, all made him, after prolonged conflict against 
impediments of every kind, one of the imposing figures of his 

time.—(Vol. 2, p. 245.) 

Mr. Morley says that in a horoscope cast for Mr. 
Gladstone by Bulwer Lytton,— 

One curious sentence declares Mr. Gladstone to be ‘‘at 
heart a solitary man.” Here I have often thought that the 
stars knew what they were about.—(Vol. I, p. 197.) 

CHARACTERISTICS, 

In the Chapter on Characteristics, Mr. Morley 
attempts an analysis of the most notable features of 
Mr. Gladstone’s character. It is curious to note that 
Mr. Morley bestows the dignity of capital letters to 
the qualities which he attributes to Mr. Gladstone, 
an honour which he refuses to a multitude of words, 
such as Catholic, Vatican, etc., usually capitalised. 

. But Mr. Morley has always been original in his use 
of capitals, He says of Mr. Gladstone :— 

He was never very ready to talk about himself, but when 
asked what he regarded as his master secret, he always said 
‘* Concentration,” There was nobody like him when 
it came to difficult business, for bending his whole strength to 
it, like a mighty archer stringing a stiff bow.—(Vol. 1, p. 186.) 

After Concentration, Mr. Morley regards Courage 
as the chief Gladstonian characteristic. As to his 
Humour, opinion is divided, but in force of moral 
and political Imagination he had no superior among 
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the rulers of England. He abounded in native 
capacity for righteous Anger. He had it under 
severe control, having succeeded in the struggle since 
he was twenty-three. 

. . - First by the natural power of his character, and second 
by incessant wrestling in prayer—prayer that had been abun- 
dantly answered.—(/d., p. 189). 

He had an unequalled gift of throwing his mind 
into the common stock. He knew that not all 
questions are for all times. He was consummate 
in oratory. ‘To great physical advantages for bearing 
the orator’s sceptre was joined “ the gift and the glory 
of words” (/é., p. 91). “ Active hatred of cruelty, 
injustice and oppression is perhaps the main 
difference between a good man and a_ bad 
one; and here Mr. Gladstone was sublime.” Yet 
he was exceedingly charitable and held closely to 
the command, Judge not that ye be not judged. But 
“the fundamental fact of Mr. Gladstone’s history was 
religion. One of the strangest things in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s growth and career was the unconscious raising 
of a partially Rousseauite structure on the foundation 
laid by Burke. Possibly he went no further for this 
than the Sermon on the Mount, where so many secret 
elements of social volcano slumber.” “ Life was to him 
in all its aspects an application of Christian teaching 
and example. If we like to put it so, he was stead- 
fast for making politics more human, and no branch 
of civilised life needs humanising more.” In his early 
days he said :-— 

I contemplate secular affairs, chiefly as a means of being 
useful in Church affairs.—(/d., p. 183.) 

And to the last his devotion to the Church never 
wavered. 

MIRTH AND GOOD MANNERS, 


Yet he was a merry man. He relaxed the severe 
rule of his youth which debarred him from the 
theatre. 

He delighted in good comedy, and he reproached Mr. Morley 
severely for caring less than one ought to do for the ** Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

He laughed till the perspiration ran off him at 
Lord Dundreary’s inanities. He had a good musical 
voice, used to sing at night, and rumour hath it, 
although Mr. Morley does not stoop to the detail, 
that he was inimitable in the nigger minstrel song of 


“Camptown Races.” 3 

What is certain is that nobody of his time was a finer example 
of high good manners and genuine courtesy than Mr. Gladstone 
himself.—(Zé., p. 213.) 

Mr. Gladstone might be playful, courteous, reserved, gracious, 
silent, but the House always knew that he had a sledge-hammer 
behind his back, ready for work on every anvil in that resound- 
ing forge. 

Those formidable powers of contention and attack Mr. 
Morley compares to some tremendous projectile describing a 
path the law of whose curves and deviations, as they watched its 
journey through the air in wonder and anxiety for the shattering 
impact, men found it impossible to calculate.—(/é., p. 261.) 


Yet with all his powers of concentration, “ No- 
body that ever lived tried to ride so many horses 
abreast.” 
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SOME GLADSTONIAN SAYINGS. 


Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Duchess of Sutherland 
in 1860 :— 

There is one proposition which the experience of life burns 
into my soul ; it is this, that man should beware of letting his 
religion spoil his morality. In a thousand ways, some great, 
some small, but all subtle, we are daily tempted to that great 
sin.—(Vol. 2, p. 185.) 

Surely with most men it is the safest rule— 


. « » to make scanty records of success achieved, and yet more 
rarely to notice praise, which should pass us like a breeze, 
enjoyed, but arrested.—(Vol. 1, p. 213.) 

We are fo respect our responsibilities, not ourselves. We are 
to respect the duties for which we are capable, but not our 
capabilities simply considered.—(/4., p. 214.) 

Setting a tired mind to work is like making a man run up and 
down stairs when his limbs are weary.—(/0., p. 187.) 

Mr. Gladstone dined in 1835 with Lord Lyndhurst, 
and carried away from the dinner table this sage 
lesson :— 

** Never defend yourself before a popular assemblage, except 
with and by retorting the attack ; the hearers, in the pleasure 
which the assault gives them, will forget the previous charge.” 
As Disraeli himself put it afterwards, Never complain and 
never explain.—(Vol. I, p. 122.) 

Mr. Morley says that the three bright crystal laws 
of life—to resist the tyranny of self; to recognise the 
rule of duty ; to maintain the supremacy of the higher 
over the lower parts of our nature—were to him like 
pointer stars guiding a traveller’s eye to the celestial 
pole by which he steers.—(Vol. 1, p. 217.) 

“ T never allow myself,” Mr. Gladstone wrote, “in 
regard to public life to realise, 7.¢., to dwell upon, the 
fact that a thing is painful” (Vol. 1, p. 549). Well 
may Mr. Morley say :— 


Such steadiness, such under-sense and feeling of the whole, 


. was Mr, Gladstone’s gift and inspiration, never expending itself 


in pensive musings upon the vain ambitions, illusions, cheats, 
regrets of human life—such moods of half-morbid moralising 
were not in his temperament—but ever stirring him to duty and 
manful hope, to intrepid self-denial and iron effort.—(Vol. 2, 


P- 547-) 
VIIL—HIS RELIGION. 


Mr. Gladstone told Manning, in the days before he 
was Cardinal, that his “ four doctors” were Aristotle, 
Augustine, Dante and Butler (Vol. 1, p. 207). But 
he came to recognise them gradually. Among his 
disadvantages in early life he mentioned that he had 
been educated in an extremely narrow churchmanship 
—that of the Evangelical party. 


A STRICT EVANGELICAL, 


His mother, he said, was a woman of warm piety 
but broken health, and he was not directly instructed 
by her. But his mind, was oppressed by deplorable 
servitude for a number of years to the belief that 
every Unitarian, and I suppose also every heathen, 
must as a matter of course be lost for ever. One 
of his brothers married a Unitarian beauty, which 
occasioned Mr, Gladstone much mental difficulty and 
distress. But as far back as 1829 Mrs. Gaskell, the 
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mother-in-law: of another Unitarian lady, had sown in 
his mind the seed of a larger hope :— 


She said to me, ‘‘ Surely we cannot entertain a doubt as to the 
future condition of any person truly united to Christ by faith 
and love, whatever may be the faults of his opinion. Here she 
supplied me with the key to the whole question.” At this hour] 
feel grateful to her accordingly, for the scope of her remark js 
very wide, and it is now my rule to remember her in prayer before 
the altar.—(Vol. 1, p. 160.) (Query, Was this prayer for the 
dead ?) 


CONVERTED TO THE HIGH CHURCH, 


Hooker, the judicious Hooker, converted him in 1829 
to his belief in Baptismal Regeneration. The study of 
Butler at Oxford laid the ground for new modes of 
thought in religion the full position of which was not 
attained until several years after by larger perusal of 
the works of St. Augustine. The Oxford movement 
had no direct effect upon him. 

He left Oxford an Evangelical, as he entered it. It 
was a visit to Rome and Naples in the year 1832 which 
first woke him up to a conception of the nature of the 
Christian Church, to which he remained true to his 
dying day. Rome set him studying the occasional 
offices of the prayer-book on Tuesday, May 13th :— 


They made a strong impression upon me on that very day, 
and the impression has never been effaced, I had previously 
taken a great deal of teaching direct from the Bible as best I 
could, but now the figure of the Church arose before me as a 
teacher, too, and I gradually found in how incomplete and 
fragmentary a manner I had drawn divine truth from the 
sacred volume. Such... . in its silence and its solitude was my first 
introduction to the august conception of the Church of Christ. 
It presented to me Christianity under an aspect in which I had 
not yet known it : its ministry of symbols, its channel of grace, 
its unending line of teachers joining from the head : a sublime 
construction, based throughout upon historic fact uplifting the 
idea of the community in which we live, and of the access which 
it enjoys through the new and living way to the presence of the 
Most High.—(Zb., p. 87.) 


The blow struck by the Prayer Book in 1832 was 
followed up by the writings of Alex. Knox, and later 
by the conversion of Manning from the Evangelical to 
the Anglican faith. In 1837-8 he writes :— 


While I was busy about my book (on Church and State) 
Hope made known to me Palmer’s work on the Church, which 
had just appeared. It took hold upon.me; and gave me at 
once the clear, definite, and strong conception of the Church 
which, through all the storm and strain of a most critical period, 
has proved for me entirely adequate to every emergency, and 
saved me from all vacillation. 


HIS TEACHERS, 


In 1842 he reduced his convictions into form, and 
he conceives that in the main Palmer completed for 
him the work which the inspection of the Prayer Book 
had begun. He says :— 


I am as closely an adherent to the doctrines of grace 
generally and to the general sense of St. Augustine, as at the 
date from which this narrative set out. I hope that my mind 
has dropped nothing affirmative. But I hope also that there 
has been dropped from it all the damnatory part of the opinions 
taught by the Evangelical school; not only as regards the 
Roman Catholic religion, but also as to heretics and heathens; 
Nonconformists and Presbyterians I think that I always let off 
pretty easily.—(Vol. 1, p. 162.) 
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Of this growth in grace, or, as it may be 
held, declension from the true faith, Mr. Morley 
rightly says :— 

This is not the place for an exploration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
strictly theological history, nor is mine the hand by which such 
exploration could be attempted. 

But he notes with satisfaction the fact that with a 
steadfast tread Mr. Gladstone marched along the 
High Anglican road to the summits of that Liberalism 
which it was the original object of the New Anglicans 


-to resist and overthrow.—(Vol. 1, p. 153.) 


HIS GROWTH ON TOLERANCE. 
He soon discovered how hard it is to adjust to the 
many angles of an English political party the seam- 
less mantle of ecclesiastical predominance. 


. In 1866 he wrote to a Unitarian :— 

I am, as you know, one altogether attached to dogma, which 
I believe to be the skeleton that carries the flesh, the blood, the 
life of the blessed thing we call the Christian religion. But I 
do not believe that God’s tender mercies are restricted to a small 
portion of the human family. ... Iwas myself brought up 
to think otherwise, and to believe that salvation depended abso- 
lutely: upon the reception of a particular and a very narrow 
creed. But long, long have I cast those weeds behind me. Un- 
belief may in given conditions be a moral offence, and only as 
such, only like other disobedience, and on like principles, can it 
be punishable.—(Vol. 2, p. 137.) 

Here we are on the foundations, exclaims Mr. 
Morley :— 

Tolerance means reverence for all the possibilities of truth ; 
it means acknowledgment that she dwells in diverse: mansions, 
and wears vesture of many colours, and speaks in strange 
tongues; it means frank respect for freedom of indwelling 
conscience against. mechanic forms, official conventions, - social 
force ; it means the charity that is greater than even faith and 
hope. Marked is the day for a man when he can truly say, as 
Mr. Gladstone’ here said, ‘‘ long, long, have I cast. those weeds 
behind me.”’ 

MR, GLADSTONE’S TEXTS. 

Of the extent to which Mr. Gladstone made ‘his 
religion the law and life of his every day the book 
tells'us much. He loved the heroes of Homer better 
than the saints and sages. of the Old Testament, but 
he had ‘all the old Puritan’s eager recognition of a 
chance text from the Bible as a message from God to 
his soul. Mr. Gladstone wrote, in 1854 :— 

On most occasions of very sharp pressure or trial some word 
of Scripture has come home to me as if borne on angels’ wings. 
Many could I recollect. The Psalms are the great storehouse. 


Perhaps I should put some down now, for the continuance of 


memory is not to be trusted. 1. In the winter of 1837, Psalm 
128, ‘This came in a most singular manner, but it would be a 
long story to tell, 2. In the Oxford contest of 1847 (which was 


very harrowing) the verse, ‘‘O Lord God, Thou strength of my ¢ 


‘health, Thou hast covered my head in the day of battle.” 3. In 
the Gorham contest, after the judgment : ‘* And though all this 
be come upon us, yet do we not forget Thee; nor behave our- 
selves frowardly in Thy covenant. Our heart is not turned 
back ; neither our steps gone out of Thy way. No, not when 
Thou hast smitten us into the place of dragons ; and covered us 
with the shadow of death.” 4. On Monday, April 17th, 1853 
(his first Budget speech), it was: ‘*O turn Thee then unto me, 
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and have mercy upon me: Give Thy strength unto Thy servant 
and. help the son of Thing haniimaid.” Last Sunday (Crimean 
War Budget) it was not from the Psalms for the day: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt prepare a table before me against them that trouble me ; 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil and my cup shall be full.” 
—(Vol. I, p. 201.) 

HIS BELIEF IN PROVIDENCE, 

When he became Prime Minister after Midlothian 
in 1880 he wished he had noted in his diary more 
particularly 
the new access of strength’ which, in some important 
respects, has been administered to me in my old age, and the 
remarkable manner in which Holy Scripture has been applied 
to me for admonition and for comfort. Looking calmly on this 
course of experience, I do believe that the Almighty has em- 
ployed me for His purposes in a manner larger or more special 
than before, and has strengthened me and led me on accordingly. 
—(Vol. 3, p. I.) 

On _his:sixtieth birthday, when he was beginning his 
first Premiership, he wrote in his diary :— 

I descend the hill of life. It would be a truer figure to say I 
ascend a steepening path with a burden ever gathering weight. 
The Almighty seems to sustain and spare me for some purpose 
of His own, deeply unworthy as I know myself to be. Glory 
be to His name.—(Vol. 2, p. 256.) 

CHRISTIANITY FIRST. 

Five years later, in April, 1874, when the electors 
had installed his opponents in power, he wrote to Mrs. 
Gladstone :— 

I am convinced that the welfare of mankind does not now 
depend on the state or the worlds of politics ; the real battle is 
being fought in the world of thought, where a deadly attack is 
made with great tenacity of purpose and over a wide field, upon 
the greatest treasure of mankind, the belief in God and the gospel 
of Christ.—(Vol. 2, p- 500.) 

Two years before he had written to the Duke of 
Argyll - aa 

We politicians are children playing with toys in comparison to 
that great work of and for manhood, which was to be done, and 
will yet be done, in restoring belief.—(Vol. 2, p. 524.) 

But now I must close this rapid survey of some of 
the innumerable interesting things in Mr. Morley’s 
masterpiece. 

THE END. 

For Mr. Gladstone also in due season the Veiled 
Shadow did not tarry :— 

On the early morning of the 19th, his family all kneeling 
round the bed on which he lay in the stupor of coming death, 
without a struggle he ceased to breathe. Nature outside—wood 
and wide lawn and the cloudless far-off sky—shone at her 
fairest. 

Mr. Morley’s parting words are as follows :— 

Let us leave off with thoughts and memories of one who was 
a vivid example of public duty and of private faithfulness; of a 
long career that with every circumstance of splendour, amid all the 
mire and all the poisons of the world, lighted up in practice even 
for those who have-none of bis genius and none of his power, 
his own precept, ‘‘ Be inspired with the belief that life {s a 
great and noble calling, not'a mean and grovelling thing, that 
we are to shuffle throuzh as we can, but an elevated and lofty 
destiny.” 

Amen and Amen! 
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‘WARWICK CASTLE.* 


‘WARWICK CASTLE is one of the most precious of the 
heirlooms of Britain. It ranks high among the famous 
historic buildings which. draw like an irresistible lode- 
stone the reverent pilgrims of our race from the 
remotest corners of our world-scattered Empire. Too 
often these romantic piles are in the custody of resi- 
dents who appear to be incapable of appreciating the 
importance of the edifice which serves them as a 
place in which to eat and to sleep. These old castles are 
to them often but troublesome and somewhat antiquated 
substitutes for an hotel. Warwick Castle is fortunate in 
having as its chatelaine a lady whose imagination is 
aglow with the glories of the past, and who realises with the 
keen insight of genius the political and social importance 
of the building in which she holds her court. In these 
two handsome volumes Lady Warwick has endeavoured to 
introduce the vast 
outside world to 


forward as a justification of his views then expressed, 
Put briefly, it is a record of a journey through West 
Russia, Poland, Austria, and Roumania, made with the 
special objects of studying at home the conditions of 
those Jewish immigrants whose influx into this country 
he regards as a portent of national ruin. Major Evans- 
Gordon visited St. Petersburg, Riga, Libau, Warsaw, 
Lodz, Buda-Pesth, Bucharest, Lemberg, and a host of 
less important centres of Jewish population; and as 
far as such an object can be accomplished in a hurried 
journey, he seems to have found out at least all the super- 
ficial facts of Jewish life in Eastern Europe. His bookis 
illustrated with a map and a large number of excellent 
photographs taken by himself. The greater part of 
Major Evans-Gordon’s space is naturally devoted to 
Russia and Poland. In Russia, he concluded, the Jews 
are not really as much persecuted as is believed, and very 
; little more than 

the rest of the 





the secrets of. her 
treasure house. 
The historic as- 
soeciations that 
cluster round the 
towers of Warwick 
Castle could not 
have found amore 
sympathetic 
chronicler. Thou- 
sands from all 
lands have en- 
joyed the hospi- 
tality of the fair 
lady whose pres- 
ence adds a fresh 
charm to her 
castle, but many 
more thousands 
who have never 
been favoured 
with an  oppor- 
tunity to visit this 


population. Over- 
crowding ‘in the 
East, as in Eng- 
land, is what the 
Jewish population 
suffers from ; but 
more than once 
Major Evans- 
Gordon remarks 
that the housing 
conditions in Rus- 
sian towns are not 
worse than, or not 
as bad as, those 
in the East End 
of London. In 
Poland since 1816 
the Jews have in- 
creased no _ less 
than 518 per cent., 
while the Chris- 
tians have in- 
creased only 220 


prbeceleresh 














shrine of English 
romance will find 
no meau substi- 
tute for that rare 
pleasure when in 
these pages they 
are conducted 
through this en- 
chanted palace by a guide so familiar with every nook 
and cranny for whom the. old walls have revealed 
all their secrets. I congratulate Lady Warwick upon the 
production of these copiously illustrated volumes, and 
commend her example to the occupants of other famous 
buildings of Britain, 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. t 
THIs is a very interesting and useful book, if one. with 
the main tendency of which I am unable to agree. Major 
Evans-Gordon was a prominent member of the Royal 
Commission on Alien Immigration, and his book is put 


Amsterdammer. 





= “Warwick Castle and its Earls.” By the Countess of Warwick. 
(Hutchinson and Co.). 2 vols., pp. 882. 

+ **The Alien Immigrant.” 
wap and num-rous illustrations. 


wy cyan W. Evans-Gordon, M.P. With 
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England’s Offer to the Jews of Territory in South-West Africa. 


Joun But: “A free land, and autonomous, but under my suzerainty.” 
THE Zionist: ‘* But if I find diamonds there?” 
Joun Butt: “ Then I will come myself.” 


per cent. Major 
Evans-Gordon 
concludes that the 
legislative restric- 
tions in Russia 
and Roumania are 
not the sole cause 
of Jewish distress, 
as the position of the Jews is as bad in Galicia as else- 
where. In Roumania the root of the Jewish question is 
that Jews are classed as “ foreigners,” they have no 
country, and since 1879 only eighty-five Jews have been 
admitted to citizenship. Even the children of naturalised 
Jews are not held to be naturalised, and each individual 
case must be the subject of a vote in Parliament. Major 
Evans-Gordon concludes his book by describing the condi- 
tions of Jewish emigration to America, and by summarising 
the work of the Royal Commission. The report of the 
Commission shows that every European country exercises 
the right of excluding undesirable persons, and as Major 
Evans-Gordon emphatically regards the mass of Jewish 
immigrants as undesirable, he concludes his book by 
urging that we should shut the door against the Jews. 


[Aug. 30. 
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NOTABLE Books 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


THIS is an interesting and on the whole a reassuring 
book. Mr. Ransome was the special commissioner of 
the Engineer in South Africa, and in this volume he gives 
us a review of the industrial situation in South Africa 
after the war, and a forecast of the possibilities of the 
¢ountry. Mr. Ransome holds that the industrial prospects 
of South Africa are brilliant, but they will not be sprung 
upon the world suddenly. Trade, however, is increasing 
surely and steadily, and in spite of all that has been said 
concerning the shortcomings of the British manufacturer 
Mr. Ransome does not find any foundation for these 
accusations in the state of business in South Africa. 
Our imports into South Africa in 1902 were double the 
figure of the British imports into that country in 1898. 
Of engineering imports Great Britain has 60 per cent. of 
the total, and the imports of all classes from all sources 
from Great and Greater Britain into South Africa 
amounted to 76 per cent. of the whole. 

Mr. Ransome’s book, although not technical, is full of 
information which will be of interest to practical men. 
It is elaborately illustrated, and would be a model book 
of its kind, if it were not for the fact that he has omitted 
an index. He maintains that the Boers have no pre- 
judice against British machinery. They take English 
and American with impartiality, but they have a great 
dislike of German goods, and are extremely bitter against 
Germany. Hence for this and other reasons the United 
States is our only serious competitor in South Africa. 


——¢-———— 


MEMOIRS OF A SOCIAL ATOM.t+ 

Two volumes of very interesting reading are published 
under the title of “‘ Memoirs of a Social Atom.” The 
title is needlessly modest, for Mr. W. E. Adams, the 
author, is much more than a social atom. He is a 
veteran journalist in the North of England who for the 
lifetime of a generation has exercised no little influence 
in Tyneside from the editorial chair of the A ewcastle 
Weekly Chronicle. Mr. Adams has risen from the 
ranks, and has long honourably sustained a leading 
position among journalists of the North of England. His 
memoirs are full of interesting gossip. They cover a 
wide span of English history, and deal, naturally, with 
many of the men and movements which found in Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Adams’s friend and employer, a warm 
supporter. Mr. Adams is a genuine hero-worshipper, 
and is full of enthusiasm for Mr. Cowen ; but this enthu- 
siasm carries him away so far as to declare that in Mr. 
Cowen’s speeches “ every word is a stroke, every sentence 
a poem or a sermon.” Mr. Adams towards the close of 
his long career has come to very mournful cenclusions 
as to the degeneracy of the age and the decadence of 
man. He tells us that he sees no evidence of any moral 
progress whatever. There was far less drunkenness when 
he was a boy than there is now. He has also much to 
say concerning the spread of the gambling spirit, and 
‘dlso concerning the influence of the Press. As editor of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle his withers are unwrung, 
but those who remember the extent to which the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle pandered to the betting mania of the 
day must marvel that he should combine such enthusi- 
astic devotion to the character of Mr. Joseph Cowen 
while recognising so frankly the disastrous results that 
followed Mr. Cowen’s method of journalism. 





‘ t 2 vols. (London: 
Hutchinson and Co.) 24s. net. With portraits. 


OF THE MONTH. All 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING.* 


Mr. H. G. WELLS has collected in this volume the 
series of essays which he contributed to the Fortnightly 
Review, and which month by month have been noticed 
at considerable length in previous numbers of the 
REVIEW. He has written a preface and added as an 
appendix a paper which he read before the Fabian 
Society on the need of social organisation. Mr. Wells 
is among our younger writers by far the most original. 
His speculations are always suggestive. His conclusions, 
although sometimes admittedly something of the slap- 
dash order, are eminently provocative of thought. 
In a world where all are drifting more or less heedlessly, 
not knowing whither the current is carrying us, it is well 
to have some courageous thinker who endeavours to fore- 
cast the trend of the drift, and thereby affords some of us 
at least with useful hints as to how best we can employ 
our energies. There is nota dull page in this fascinating 
volume. In ten years’ time Mr. Wells will probably find 
much to correct, and perhaps a few things to erase. But 
the book as it is may be confidently recommended as a 
most interesting and suggestive contribution to con- 
temporary speculation. Mr. Wells has .his face set 
towards the future, and there is in his writings a steadfast 
faith in human progress and the possibility of improve- 
ment which is very refreshing in these evil days, when a 
vampire brood of the pernicious fallacies of a buried past 
are once more confronting the light of day. 


—>——— 


‘*CHRIST, ANTI-CHRIST, AND THE MILLENNIUM.” 

IN an age in which the taste for serious reading seems 
in some danger of being extinct in large classes of the 
community, it is remarkable that such a book as “ Christ, 
Anti-Christ, and the Millennium,” by the Rev. D. Rutledge 
(Marshall Bros. Price 7s. 6d. net), should find a pub- 
lisher, and should therefore presumably find readers. It 
is a solid volume of over eight hundred pages, a good 
deal of it in small print, which is devoted to an elaborate 
and painstaking exposition of the interpretation of the 
prophecies. He deals with all the various schools of 
commentators, and sets forth his own views as to the 
future of the world. It is a book which it is impossible 
to criticise in the brief space at our disposal, but those 
who are interested in theories of the second coming of 


‘Christ, and who endeavour to forecast the future by an 


examination of the Apocalypse, will find in the volume a 
mine of interest. Mr. Rutledge tells us that the result 
of his studies’ has been not only to establish his faith in 
the Bible, but to beget in him a deep hatred of anda 
contempt for the rationalistic criticism which has as its 
foundations the denial of miracles and the contemning 
of prophecy. In one respect he may claim that one 
of his forecasts is in a fair way of being ful‘illed in 
Macedonia at this moment, for after describing the 
Armenian atrocities he tells us that, horrible as 
they have been, they are to be eclipsed for horror and 
suffering in the days that have yet tocome. There is to 
be, he tells us, a fiendish, fanatical, diabolical religious 
persecution resulting in massacres, tortures, and atroci- 
ties, compared with which for intensity, duration and 
horror all the times of trouble and massacre in past ages 
will sink into insignificance. The guillotine will be again 
brought into operation, and the number of those who 
died by it in the French Revolution will be far eclipsed 
by that of those who will be beheaded during the three 
and a half years of the great tribulation. 





* Chapman and Hall. 6s. 








THE REVIEW 


‘LA MACEDOINE, : 
_LE CHEMIN DE FER DE BaGDaD. 

THE British public has now lost all direct interest in 
the Bagdad Railway. But its indirect interest.is as great 
as ever, especially if the contentions in M. Chéradame’s 
well-informed and interesting book are true. - (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 397 pp.) The best way to read this book 
would be in conjunction with M. Chéradame’s former work 
on “ Europe and the Austrian Question on the Eve of the 
Twentieth Century.” In that book, M. Chéradame ex- 
posed in detail the ambitions and aspirations of the Pan- 
German party. Inthe Bagdad Railway scheme he sees 
merely a detail of the ‘greater German scheme. The Ger- 
mans have gone to work systematically, as usual, gradually 
gaining the control of the existing Anatolian lines, and 
controlling the European approaches by a skilful diplomacy 
with the Porte. The Bagdad Railway is really the com- 
plement of this, and with the coming absorption of Austrian 
Germany, a German sphere of influence will extend from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf.. M. Chéradame gives a long 
chapter of facts and figures,justifying his contention that 
such is the Kaiser’s ambition. . Indeed, there is no other 
explanation of German ardour. Therailway will cost 
from eight to nine hundred million francs ; and it cannot 
possibly pay directly. It will save three or four days on 
the journey to Bombay as compared with the route va 
Brindisi, but the passenger traffic will be very small. 
Through the Suez Canal in 1901 there passed only 
270,221 passengers, and the Bagdad Railway could not 
under any circumstances divert to itself the whole 
of these. The total receipts of the line will not 
be more that 11,200,000 francs a year. Germany 
nevertheless will profit, and so will Turkey. The Sultan’s 
influence in Asta Minor will be increased, which means 
more administrative centralisatien, In this M. Chéradame 
sees progress, but many equally good authorities have 
declared that the railway and telegraph have been the 
ruin of Turkey. The’ greatest profit, however, will be 
reaped by Germany. She risks nothing ; her influence 
in the Ottoman Empire will be enormously increased, and 
Asiatic Turkey will form a new outlet for her commerce 
and colonisation. 


A MONTHLY INDEX TO THE TECHNICAL PRESS. 

THE “Index de la Presse Technique,” which is pub- 
lished monthly in Brussels, is a praiseworthy illustration 
of enterprising indexing. The object of the periodical is 
to give in a series of indices—the title (with a brief 
explanation), the name of the author, the origin, the date 
of publication, and the length of the articles of general 
interest appearing in the principal journals of the 
Technical Press throughout the world. What our own 
ANNUAL INDEX does for periodical literature generally 
this publication does monthly for the Technical Press, and 
commercial men will find it a very useful guide. Owing 
to the material Mnpossibility of publishing a polyglot 
index or series of indices, the “Index de la Presse 
Technique” is issued in the three principal languages, 
commercially and industrially speaking. The English, 
French and German journals and reviews are indexed in 
these languages respectively. For those journals pub- 
lished in languages of Latin origin—Italian, Spanish, 
etc., as well as the Russian papers—the French language 
is employed. The Scandinavian and Dutch journals are 
indexed in German. The art of the engineer at present 
monopoplises attention, but other indices will follow at an 
early date dealing with chemical technology, the textile 
industries and numerous other branches. The subscrip- 
tion is 4s. per annum. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE GOLD COAST. OF AFRICA. 

THE West Coast of Africa produces so very little 
literature at present that we must give a welcome to 
Mr. Casely Hayford’s book on “Gold Coast Native 
Institutions ; with Thoughts upon a Healthy Imperial 
Policy for the Gold Coast and Ashanti” (London : Sweet 
and Maxwell. 397 pp.). 

Mr. Hayford sets himself to indicate the true nature of 
the problem which we have to face in the administration 
of the Gold Coast and its hinterland. He examines 
minutely the aboriginal state system which prevails in 
that region, and suggests as a key to the solution of our 
difficult problem in those regions the Imperialisation of 
the Gold Coast and of Ashanti on purely aboriginal lines, 
The natives took a prominent part in the agitation which 
led to the defeat of the Lands Bill of 1897 and secured 
the aborigines of the Gold Coast the possession of their 
land. Mr. Hayford at one time edited the Gold Coast 
Echo, and he writes with much vehemence and even 
passion concerning the way in which our arbitrary 
colonial officials are wrecking the chances of Imperialism 
in South Africa. He concludes his book with an earnest 
prayer that the aborigines of West Africa may now be 
allowed to take part in the work of legislation for their 
native land. 

bapeaeeks. 
Biography and Autobiography. 

THE month of October begins the high-tide of the 
publishing season. It is impossible to do more than 
mention some -of the more notable books .that have 
already appeared or are on the point of appearing. 

Among the biographical books about famous _per- 
sonages of our time, special mention should be 
made of :— 

‘*The Story of a Soldier’s Life,” by Lord Wolseley. 
stable. 2 vols. 

‘* The Life of Midhat Pasha,” by his Son, 

‘*Lord Beagon=field,” by Wilfrid Meynell. 

‘*Mr, Chamberlain,” by Mr. Jeyes. 

‘Correspondence of William I, and Bismarck.” 
mann, 203. 2 vols, 

Of a lighter vein, but full of matter that sheds illumina- 
tion on the great events of recent history, are the enter- 
taining volumes of M. Blowitz’s Reminiscences and Mrs. 
Wilson’s sketch of the late King and Queen of Servia, 
which she calls 

‘* Belgrade, the White City of Death.” ros. 6d. 

Among autobiographies may be mentioned :— 

‘*Helen Keller, the Blind and Deaf Mute,” whose story of 
her life is published by Hodder and Stoughton at 7s. 6d. 

“*W. Simpson,” of Crimean fame. Unwin. 2!s. 

And 

“The Five Nations” (Methuen), a volume of verse, by 
Rudyard Kipling, contains some of his best work written 
before the war and some of his worst of later date. 


Con- 


Murray. 12s. 


Heine- 


———_ 


The British Empire Year-Book. 

THIS is avery valuable addition to the number cf year- 
books. Inthe compass of its 1,200 pages we have all 
the statistics that have hitherto been scattered among a 
multitude of Blue-books issued by the Colonial Office 
and the various Colonial Governments. It isa monument 
of the Empire, and I congratulate the editor upon the 
pains with which he has compiled such an immense mass 
of information within a single volume. The Empire 
Yearbook is safe to take its place among the indis- 
pensable books of reference in every library and editorial 
office (Edward Stanford. 21s.). 
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SOME LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOM 


Adams, W. E. Memoirs of a Social Atom. 2 vols. ...+-+...-see+++ 
Hutchinson) net 24/o 
Brown, John Taylor. Dr. John Brown, Edited by W. B. Dunlop. 
(Black) net 5/o 
Barbe, Louis A. Viscount Dundee (Oliphant) net 1/6 
Branson, G. A. H. The Stock Exchange and its Machinery 
(London Chamber of Commerc :) net 
Cuthbert, Capt. J. H. The First Battalion Scots Guards in 
South Africa, 1898-1902 Harrison) 
Dooner, Wildred G. The Last Post Simpkin and Marshall 
Festing, Gab-izlle. Oa the Distaff Side (Nesbit 
Fahie, J. J. Galileo: His Life and Works............ (Murray net 
Gaulot, Paul. Love and Lovers of the Past.(Chatto and W indus 
Gibson, J. Y. Tho Story of the Zulus D: 
Hayford, Casely. Gold Coast Native Institutions 
(Sweet and Maxwell) 15/o 
Haggard, on Colonel A. C. P. Sidelights on the Court of 
ran utchinson) 16/o 
Jeyes, S. i “Mr. Chamberlain: his Life and Public Career 
(Sands) 16/0 
Keller, Helen. The Story of My Life ...(Hodder and Stoughton) 7/6 
evy, J. H. Short Studies in economies , 
1/o 


} 
McIntyre, J. Lewis. Giordano Bruno..-..-.....+:++++ Macmillan) net 10/9 
Martin, Stapleton. IZaak Walton and his Friends 
(Chapman and Hall) 10/6 
Mahaffy, R. P. Calendar of the State Papers Relating to 
Ireland, 1612- Eyre and Spottiswoode) 15/o 
Meyneil, Wilfrid. ek Disraeli, 2 vols....., Hutchinson) net 24/2 
Midhat-Bey, Ali Haydar. Life of Midhat Pasha...... Murray) net 12/0 
Morley, J. Life of Gladstone. Vol. LIL. ......-...0e.s00e (Macmillan) 
Norie, W. Drummond. The Life and Adventures of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. Vol. II. (Ihe Caxton Pub. Co ) net 25/0 
Pinckney, G. M. Life of John C. Calhoun ......... (S. C. Walker 
Pitman, Benn. Sir Isaac Pitman (Phonographic Institute 
Simpson, William, The Autobiography of. Edited by G. Eyre- 


See, 
Me, a H. The Hittites 
Temple-Mann, F. Marine Insurance 
London Chamber of Commerce 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England. 
Vol. 1V., 1893-01 (Macmillan) 16/0 


ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A Phil May Medley The Grap*ic Office) net 1/o 
Besant, Walter. Essays and Historiettes ...(Chatto and Windus) 6/9 
Bell, Louise. The Art of Illumination Constable) 10/6 
Bruhl, Levy L. The Philosophy of Auguste Comte 
(Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Chilsom, G. G. Handbook of Commercial Geography 
(Longmans) net 15/5 
Crichton-Brown, Sir J. The Nemesis of Froude Lan) net 3/5 
Cronise, Florence, — H. W. Ward. Bunnie Rabbit, Mrs. Spider 
and CIRO COTIOIG casecccdecccsedncsisnessncsseesanetasanconses (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Darling, Hon. poo Scintille Juris and Meditations in the 
Tea Room Stevens ~ Haynes) net 5/9 
Everitt, Nicholas. Shots from a Lawyer's Gun.. -(Everett) 7/5 
Gallatin, A. E. Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings. 
Elkin Mathews) net 29/0 
Guyyp, H. B., M.B., F.R.S.E. Observations of a Naturalist 
n the Pacific between 1896. Vol. I ---(Macmillan) net 15/9 
Henkkel, Cesar C. History, Resources and Products of the 
Country Between Cape Colony and Natal 
(Effingham Wilson) net 12/6 
His Majesty’s Jud (The Law Publishing Co.) £2 2s. and £1 1s. each 
Love Letters of argaret Fuller, Introduction by Julia Ward 
How. ...(Unwin) net 5/o 
Murmell, 53 Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Piedmont 
(Franklin Printing Co.) 75c. 
Mantzius, Karl. A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient 
and Modern Times. Vol. 1 and 2....{Duckworth) net. 3 vols. 30/0 
am J.C. The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of ‘India 
(Unwin) net 14/o 
Pave, Mary Knight. The Art iy the Vatican Bell) 6/o 
Robinson, C. M. Modern Civie Art Putnam) net 10/6 
Symons, Arthur. Plays, Acting and Music (Duckworth) net 5/o 
South, R. The Divine Aretino J. Long) net 7/6 
Thompson, a Campbell. Evil Spirits of 
4uzac) net 15/0 


Babylon 
Whibley C- Wiitiar Makepeace Thackeray (Blackwood) net 2/6 


FICTION. 
Benson, E. F. The ae City 
The Heart of a Here 
Bloundelle-Burton. J. ts catriguer" 's Way 
Cleeve, Lucas. Eileen ........ esddn isdenduabecasedsevsqnsstanseane erreeee(J. Long) / ° 


seeerereserereereees teens 











(W. Heinemann) 6/o 
.-(B. Johnson) net 5/o 
3/6 
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Cruikshank, G. Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman | Methuen net 
Cooper, E. H. Viscountess Normanhurst . G. Richards 
Carey, R. N. A Passage Perilous . day gee 
Fraser, M.'H. The Stolen Emp32ror . 
Gilbert, G. The Island of Sorrow 
Hyne, Cutcliff:. MeTodd 
Horniman, Roy. That Fast Miss Blount . 
Inman, H. Escott. Jarl the Neatherd 
Lee, Vernon, Ariadne in Mantua 
Marchmont, A. W.. When I was Czar 
Oppenheim, E. P. The Yellow Crayon ... 
R-ed, Myrtle. The Shadow of Victory 
Rayner, Emma. Handicapped among the, Free 
Hodder and Stough:on 
Falkiner, C, L. Poetry of Thomas Moore ......... Macmillan) net 
‘Tracy, Louis. Rainbow Island Jard and Lock) 
— , Ethel. Betty and Co, ......-ceccssseeceeceseeeee Ward and Lock 
John, F.C. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Constable 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT. 
Bryan, B. Matlock. Manor and Parish Bemrose) net 12/6 
Cooper, Rev. I. N. Round the Home of a Yorkshire » Parson 

rown 


Ten Thousand Miles Through fF. and 


. Fisher Unwin 
Ward and Lock 

B. H. Blackwell) net 
Ward and Lock 
.-(Ward and Lock 
G. P. Putna n 


Headlam, Cecil. 


Burma 

Hewett,G. M. A. The Pedagogue at the Play . 
Jose, A. Two Awheeal 

McMullen, R. °C Down Channel 

Mead, Lucas Ames. Milton’s England 
Pa.ker, E. HH. China Past and Present 


Perkins, Rev. T. Saint Albans Bell) net 1/6 
Roth, H. Ling. Great Benin ‘King and Sons 
Stafford, Ransome Mantle. An Engineer in S. Africa (Constable) 7/6 
Ward, Rowland, F.Z.s. Records of Big Game 

Rowland Ward) net 30/0 


—eeee 


THE HOME OF THE ARYAN RACE. 

THE question of the site of the original home of the 
Aryan nations has often been discussed, but we have 
seldom had such an audacious and startling theory as 
that which is set forth by Mr. B. G. Tilak in his book 
““The Arctic Home in the Vedas.” It is published in 
Poona by the Manager, Kesari, and in Bombay by 
Messrs. Ramchandra, Govind and Son. 

Mr. Tilak has formed a theory that the original Aryans 
lived at the North Pole; that the beginnings of 
Aryan civilisation date back to 8,000 years B.C., or 
3,500 years before the age of the oldest Vedic period. 
In this book he devotes nearly 500 pages to 
proving by an elaborate analysis of passages in the 
Vedic poems and by references to recent scientific 
researches that the original cradle-land of the Aryans 
was a region where the sun shone but once a year, and 
that it was destroyed by the invasion of snow and ice. 
The climate at the Pole, he says, during the interglacial 
times was mild and not unsuited for human habitation. 
This gives the key, in Mr. Tilak’s opinion, to many 
passages otherwise inexplicable in the Vedas and the 
Avestas, and necessitates the re-writing of Aryan history. 
A similar theory, not only in relation to the Aryans, but 
to the whole human race, found expression in a boox 
written by Dr. Warren, of Boston, “ Paradise Found, or, 
the Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole.” The 
subject is not one which can be discussed here, but those 
interested in such speculations will find Mr. Tilak’s work 
full of food for thought. 


- . Dent) net 3/6 
«+ (H. Cox 
N 


Cc hapman and Hall) net 10/6 


THE Geographical Journal for September 15th reports 
an interesting address delivered by M. Elisée Reclus, 
recommending the use of globes instead of maps in 
schools. M. Reclus described a Belgian invention by 
which maps in relief can be stamped out of metal at a 
very low cost. 








Co be Continued in our Rext. 


(This story was begun in the January number of the Review or Reviews. Copies of any of the preceding 
issues can be sent by post for 84d. each. 


The story will be continued month by month without end.) 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE CRASH IN THE 
CABINET. 

“Tue best way,” said the Grizzled Gordon as he 
came into the office of the Mew Paper in the middle 
of the Cabinet crisis, “to bring out into clear relief 
the enormity of what has actually happened is to 
throw it into the shape of a dream in clairvoyant 
vision of things to come, ante-dating it, of course. 
But the problem is, how can that be done ?” 


“ Why not imagine a clairvoyant consulted by the. 


King at the time of his Coronation?” suggested 
young Nibbs, a young member of the staff of the new 
paper. 

“Humph !” said his chief. “I reckon His Majesty 
did not take much stock in clairvoyants just then, 
considering the way his Coronation had falsified all 
their predictions.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the young man. 
Madame de Thebes was right and the Gipsy was 
wrong, arid Royalties have always a curious leaning 
towards the occult. Did you ever hear how one of 
the Princes of the Blood consulted a crystal-gazer 
before the Prince Imperial went to South Africa ?” 

“Well,” said the Editor, “ what happened ?” 

“Only this, that the seer described with minute 
detail the death scene of the young Frenchman. It 
made such an impression upon her visitor that he 
did everything he could to dissuade the Prince from 
going to South Africa. He failed, and the Prince died 
exactly as the crystal-gazer had foreseen.” 

“ Crystal-gazing won’t help us in the present case,” 
said Gordon. “ We want to hear as well as to see.” 

“T think I’ve an idea,” said Nibbs ; “let me go and 
work it out !” 

“Off with you,” said his chief, “and let me have 
the copy to-night.” 

Punctually at seven Nibbs came back with his copy. 

“ How will this do?” he said. “It is, of course, 
purely imaginary. I don’t know that his Majesty has 
ever used a clairvoyant in all his life. But, as 
a fable, I think it’s not so bad.” 

His chief glanced over the typewritten pages and 
smiled. “Let it pass. But I fear some idiots will 
consider it actually happened.” 

“That can’t be helped,” said Nibbs. And so it 
came to pass that the next morning’s issue contained 
the following story :— 


THE KING, THE CRISIS, AND THE CLAIRVOYANT. 
We have received the following from a contributor 


who refuses to vouch for the truth of a single word of 


the story. He took no notes at the time, and there- 
fore his narrative will not be investigated by the 
Psychical Research Society. There is, it must be 
admitted, much internal evidence to suggest a strong 
probability that the vision was written after the event. 
Some things seen, however, have not yet been reported 
in the papers. It will be interesting to note whether 
time will bring the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Soon after the Coronation, Madame X., one of thie 
famous sisterhood who, from the dim interior of 
Bond Street boudoirs, claim to see far down the 
shadowy aisles of time, was asked to make an 
appointment with an anonymous visitor. The friend 
who asked for the appointment added, “ Your client 
will be strictly incognito. Make no sign of recogni- 
tion even if you should discover his identity.” 

Punctually at the hour appointed a hansom drove 
up to the door. A well-preserved man of advanced 
middle age and comfortable physique descended, dis- 
missed the cab, rang the bell, and was immediately 
admitted. 

Madame X. started slightly as her dark lustrous eyes 
fell upon her visitor; but, recovering her self-posses- 
sion, she said, “ Mr. Smith, I believe? Would you 
take a chair?” 

“ They tell me,” said Mr. Smith, “ that you can see 
things that are about to happen.” 

“Sometimes,” replied Madame X. “But I can 
promise nothing. The vision is often denied ; then 
the sitting is a failure. . But at other times it is as if a 
shutter were withdrawn, and I could look through a 
window into the landscape of the future.” 

“Will you give me a sitting and have a try?” said 
her visitor. 

“Give me something of yours to hold while I am 
in a trance. If I go out of myself and see things, do 
not hold me responsible. What I shall say I know 


not, nor can I remember what I have said after Ihave 


spoken. Do not be angry with me if I see things 
dimly, or misunderstand. I am not learned in politics, 
and you, I see, are a great statesman.” 

Without saying a word “ Mr. Smith” took a ring 
from his finger and placed it in Madame X.’s hand. 

She grasped it tightly, held it for a moment against 
her forehead, then, holding it in her lap, she closed her 
eyes, and appeared to subside into sleep. 

Her visitor watched her keenly. Perfect silence 
prevailed in the heavily-curtained, dimly-lighted room, 
with the exception of the persistent ticking of a small 
clock on the mantelpiece. The air was heavy with 
scent. On the hearthrug a black cat slept in peace. 
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One, two, three, four minutes passed in this way. 
Then the sleeper stirred uneasily, and moaned. 
Another ten minutes passed. Then the woman in the 
chair spoke, but her voice was changed. 

“Give me your hand!” said the new voice im- 
periously. 

Her visitor complied. She gripped it in both of 
hers, the ring falling unnoticed in her lap. 

She held his hand for a time, and began. 

“Confusion! All is confused. I am in a king’s 
palace. Things seem upside down. People have 
changed places—now here, now there. It is autumn. 
Yes, I see they are in the Highlands. The Prince 
has killed a great stag. But there is unrest. I feel 
impatient. Now all is dim.” 

She sighed and was silent. Then she said — 

“Give me your other hand!” 

He did so. She clasped both and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now, 
that is better. The vision comes back. I am still 
in the same place. I see the King now. He seems 
troubled and worried. He has been reading some- 
thing that upset him. I see. It is one, two, three, 
four thick books with biue paper backs. I can see 
that it is something about war. Yes, listen. He 
speaks ¥ 

“Can you hear what he says ?” asked “ Mr. Smith.” 

“Hush! Itis faraway. The words escape me. But 
he seems very angry. Hark, it is plainer now. He 
repeats, ‘My Army! My Army! And this is what 
they have made of my Army! Oh! how stern he 
looks. I would not like to meet him in that mood. 
Oh! it has gone. I can see no more.” 

The sleeper, however, did not wake from her trance. 
“Mr. Smith” sat expectant. Presently the speaker 
began again. 

“T see a short, spare man, with a hard mouth and a 
smooth-shaven face. He carries an eye-glass in his 
right eye. He has a hatchet in his hand, and he is 
hewing at a great tree. Why should he do that? For 
our people shelter under its shade and the fruit of its 
branches gives food to the nation. But he chops and 
chops and chops, but he makes no progress. And as 
he chops, trying to destroy, he cries ‘ Protection ! 
Protection !’—What does that mean? The trunk of 
the tree is hard, and the sound of his chopping alarms 
the people, and they cry out for fear they may starve. 
But he chops and he chops and he chops ‘ 

Suddenly she paused, and then asked in a bewildered 
tone— 

“ Consols—what are Consols? Consols 86; that 
is What I see over the head of the man with the axe. 
Oh, yes!” 

“Nonsense,” said the visitor. 
never heard of such a thing ! 
Tuin.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the woman. “TI only 
tell you what I see. Now all is vague and cloudy 
again.” Again a pause, 

“Oh! now it clears. 
Men are moving about, 


*“Consols at 86— 
That would be blue 


I am in another place. 
Something underhand. 
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Something is being kept back. Oh, now they seat 
themselves. The man with the eye-glass is there. 
But he has not the hatchet in his hand. There are 
more than a dozen—nearly twenty, I should say, 
They are excited. They are talking—a long time.” 

“Can you not see where they are and who they 
are ?” said her visitor. 

She paused. ‘Then she said, “I cannot say. But 
there is one man with a pleasant face and long, thin 
legs; he seems to be the Chief of them, but he is 
afraid of something. He is swaying back and forth 
between the man with the eye-glass and an old sleepy- 
looking man, who has friends—one, two, three friends 
behind him. Now they all talk tog: ther, and I can 
make out nothing in the hubbub.” 

“Mr. Smith” muttered to himself. “It seems to 
me like a Cabinet Council, but where is Lord Salisbury? 
I can’t make it out.” 

Madame X. began again. “I sense deceit. It is 
shameful. Why do they cheat like that? It is all 
arranged between them.” 

“ Between whom ?” asked her visitor impatiently. 

“The man with the eye-glass and the long-legged 
man. They understand each other. They wink at 
each other, They are keeping something back. 
And see—one, two, three of them get up and go out 
rather than stay with the man with the eye-glass. 
But, oh, how strange! The man with the eye-glass is 
not going to stay either. But they kept it back —they 
kept it back in order to force the others out. Oh, 
how mean! What a dirty trick! I do not understand 
what it means, but I scent deceit, treachery.” 

“Stop,” said her visitor. ‘Can you get the name 
of the long-legged, pleasant-looking man ?” 

The clairvoyant was silent. “I cannot get the 
name clearly, but it seems like Arthur. What the other 
name is I cannot hear.” 

“T thought so,” said “ Mr. Smith.” “ And I don’t 
believe a word of it—not a word, madame. There 
is not an honester and more straightforward man in 
all the land than Arthur Balfour. 1 don’t care a straw 
for your clairvoyance,” he said, with increasing heat. 
“Arthur Balfour do anything tricky, or mean, or 
underhand? If it had been the other one I could 
have understood. But Arthur Balfour deceive his 
colleagues and jockey them into resignation! Never! 
And Consols at 86! Stuff and nonsense !” 

With that he departed in wrath, leaving Madame X. 
slowly to return to consciousness alone, to discover his 
ring still lying on her lap. 

That night “ Mr. Smith” was talking to some friends 
about his experiences with Madame X. 

He said, “Such rot you cannot imagine. Why, 
she actually said Consols would stand at 86, that Mr. 
Chamberlain would attack Free Trade, and that 
Balfour, Arthur Balfour, would play a dirty trick upon 
his colleagues in order to jockey them out of office. 
It was this last that stuck me. I could not stand that. 
There must be some limits to the demand upon one’s 
credulity.” 
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“Funny, is it not?” said one of the men to whom 
he was talking after he had left the group. ‘* What 
would the King do if such a thing really happened ?” 

* “What do you mean? If Arthur Balfour jockeyed 
his colleagues into resigning? The thing is unthink- 
able.” 

“Yes ; but suppose somebody else, not Mr. Balfour, 
were to compel three of his colleagues to resign by 
concealing from them the vital fact that the author 
of the policy they disliked had left the Cabinet, 
What would the King do?” 

'“Humph!” said the first speaker. “*His mother 
would have given such a trickster a bee in his ear 
which he would not forget for many a long day. The 
King may be a horse of another colour.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” replied the other. ‘“ The 
King is a gentleman, at any rate. Don’t forget what 
odium he faced rather than shield the man who was 
caught cheating at cards at Tranby Croft. I would 
not envy the lot of any Minister who had to face him 
with such a tale as that. I just fancy I see his face. 
‘What! and you let my Secretaries of State resign in 
the belief that Mr. Chamberlain remained in the 
Ministry, although you knew all the time he was going 
out! Ido not understand such conduct.’ See?” 

“Yes, I agree. It would be the case of— 

‘Cassio, I love thee, but never more be minister of mine.’ ” 

So far Nibbs’s story. When it appeared in the new 
paper there was some criticism, but the public for the 
most part acquiesced i in its verdict. “ After all,” they 
said, “ what is the use of having a King if he cannot 
prevent trickery and chicanery in his own Cabinet ? 
How can he accept the resignations of his own Secre- 
taries of State for India and Scotland and his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer without asking them how it is 
they have resigned from his service? And if they tell 
him how it came about, is it possible for him to place 
confidence in his Prime Minister?” 

Lord Gordon, the head of the clan, looked in at 
the office next day. He had just been down in the 
Highlands, and looked bronzed and cheerful. 

“* How is the King?” asked the Editor. 

“ Oh, very hearty! Better than could be expected, 
both in health and spirits.” 

“Is he going to send for Rosebery?” asked Mildred, 
who was in the sanctum receiving final instructions for 
her next commission. ° 

'“ Rosebery?” said Lord Gordon. ‘Why Rose- 
bery? Who is Rosebery? I mean from a Constitu- 
tional point of view. He is by his act in an entirely 
private position. He is neither leader in the Lords 
nor in the country. If the patched-up Cabinet breaks 
down the King will send for Lord Spencer. He is 
going to bé a model of Constitutional correctitude. 
Oh, by-the-bye,” said Lord Gordon casually, “ have 


you heard that the Duke is out?” 
~* What—at last?” said the Editor. 
the news be out ?” 
“Not till next week, so don’t mention ‘it. 


“When will 


He 
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would have come out last month, but Mr. Balfour 
pulled wool over his eyes, and made him think things 
were going on pretty much as before.” 

“Then what waked him up? The resignations of 
the threes? ” 

“Oh, dear me, no! That did not affect him in the 
least. He only wondered why they should have gone 
out. But what waked him up was not so much the 
Sheffield speech, as the way the Sheffield speech was 
received by the Unionist Caucus. It came to him like 
a thunderclap to find that behind all the pretty phrases 
and academic dissertation of Mr. Balfour there was a 
definite and unmistakable adoption of the principle of 
Protection. ‘The Duke could not stand that. So out 
he came, and the dismay of Mr. Balfour is piteous to 
behold.” 

“How strange!” said the Editor. “It is only 
another instance of the old saying that outsiders see 
most of the game. The Duke with his lazytongs 
mind was the insidest of insiders. Yet it was not 
until the great outside public proclaimed the obvious 
truth that the Duke could be made to see it.” 

“ What the Duke needs,” said Mildred, “ is to have 
everything thrown on to a screen with the limelight of 
a magic lantern. Otherwise he blinks and cannot see 
what is as plain as a pikestaff to all outdoors.” 

“Tt would be a better illustration,” said Lord 
Rockstone, “to say that he is too sound a sleeper to 
be roused by anything but the Megaphone of the 
Caucus. The roar from Sheffield would have waked 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. And when the Duke 
really roused himself he lost no time about resigning.” 

* Will the Cabinet carry on?” asked Nibbs. 

“Till the New Year,” said Lord Rockstone. “ ‘The 
new Ministers deserve a four months’ run, if only to 
enjoy the reminiscence of having been in a Cabinet.” 

* And then?” 

* Dissolution and the General Débacle.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE TANCHESTER 
ELECTION, 


*T pon’r know but what I may soon follow your 
example, Percy,” said Sir Lewis, knocking the ash off 
his cigarette, with a thoughtful expression on his fine 
face. ‘A life of money-making and money-spending 
is not, after all, the most satisfying to look back on in 
one’s lonely moments.” 

“What!” laughed the Duchess of Cheshire, “ are 
you also a yearning soul? It is really amusing to the 
feminine mind to see how the masculine ideal grows; 
the perfect life is Politics /” 

“Percy made up his mind to politics from the 
beginning, or so far back as I can remember,” re- 
marked Mildred ; “and if legislation is the easiest way 
of benefiting one’s fellow creatures P 

“Why not?” broke in the Duchess mockingly; 
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“you will be wanting a seat in ‘ Swate Parlimint’’ for 


avi saa 


yourself next !” | 

“T should be quite as ornamental as Mr. Rodbrick, 
and less expensive,” retorted Mildred, with a flash of 
her long eyes, “and I could reform the Army with 
another German cap, or, perhaps, a puttee.” 

“ My dear lady,” said Sir Percy sentimentally, with 
a hand on his heart, “do not suggest such a possi- 
bility as Parliament; there would be absolutely no 
business done if you sat on the Front Bench. Come, 
pull yourselves together and think of what you can do 
to help me in the fight for Tanchester.” 

“Come into the library and think comfortably,” 
suggested the Duchess, leading the way. She had 
been recalled suddenly from Scotland with her 
husband by the split in the Cabinet, and, incidentally, 
by the fact that Sir Percy Gordon, her favourite 
cousin, was standing for Tanchester, against a popular 
local candidate, in the interests of the Liberal Party. 
Sir Percy was confident of success; but Sir Lewis, 
who knew something of the constituency, was not 
impressed by his chances. 

The local man had grown up and risen to riches 
among the inhabitants of the grey old city by the 
Swayle. ‘The man who has commanded fate may 
always command the popular favour, he is the darling 
of the gods. 

Sir Percy had been much out of England; his 
travels had taken him to remote corners of the 
Empire ; he had a vast experience in dealing with 
men, a blunt, imperative manner, and the quick de- 
cisiveness of the soldier. Politics were a new field, 
to which he had been forced by the ineptitude of the 
Government and their listless policy of /atssez faire. 
The travelled man, above all others, knows most the 
need of strong virile administration. ‘Therefore, he 
was standing for Tanchester, greatly to the admira- 
tion of the Clan, which regarded his daily doings with 
an ever-increasing interest. The ‘Tanchester election 
meant a good deal, it was the straw which would 
indicate the coming wind. 

“What I want you womenfolk all to do,” remarked 
Sir Percy, plaintively, “is to come down in a body 
With me to-morrow, and fascinate the Tanchester 
people.” 

“As how?” inquired the Duchess. “I can’t sing.” 

“T don’t want you to sing,” replied Sir Percy, 
“only to sit in a carriage decorated with blue, and 
look pretty. The Cliffe ladies drive about from 
Morning till night, smiling away the hearts of the 
electors. It is time the Clan rallied around me. Let 
the youth and beauty: I see before me come and 
carry the day. I see plainly, if I get in, I must take a 
wife.” 

“What you want for a fight of that kind,” remarked 
the Canadian laconically, “ is brains—youth and beauty 
don’t count for much with the British workman,” 

_““ But beauty avd brains,” said Sir Percy, bowing to 
his cousins, “are an irresistible blend. Mildred, I can 
count upon you?” 
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“As a matter of fact,” began the Grizzled Gordon, 
rising with his thumbs thrust through’ the lapels of his 
dress coat, “I am*sending Mildred :down:-to Tan- 
chester for the paper. She has to do'a column a day, 


and has no time to lounge round in carriages.” 
“ If she did,” added Sir Lewis feelingly, “ she might 
that would 


have been mistaken for Mrs. Gordon ; 
complicate matters 4 

“T.ady Gordon you mean ?” said Mildred. 

The Duchess lighted another cigarette and laughed 
melodiously. 

“That's a joke,” explained Sir Percy, chuckling 
merrily, “and a fine exposition of the relations between 
their late member, Lord Welborne, and the con- 
stituency. He and his wife were never known to the 
labourers at the wharves and leather works other than 
as Mr. and Missus Welborne.” 

‘Seems to require elucidation, that joke,” drawled 
the Canadian. “ But where ignorance : 

“It’s really quite simple,” interrupted Mildred 
witheringly. “ It means they knew absolutely nothing 
about him, and probably he knew as much about 
them.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Sir Lewis. “ Did you gather 
the Leather Worker's opinion on the War Com- 
mission ?” 

“He simply gaped,” returned Sir Percy. “One 
of them told me he was in favour of ‘ Presidential 
traffics’—I suppose he meant preferential tariffs. 
His political outlook was sorely circumscribed : 

“ By a Cathedral, a Dean, and some half-dozen 
Canon,” broke in the Canadian. “ My observations 
while with you, Cousin Percy, lead me to think you 
will have a harder fight than you bargain for. ‘The 
Cliffe is racy of the soil.” 

“You are a Colonial,” retorted Sir Percy. “ My 
chance, unless something untoward crops up, is a 
much better one than Cliffe’s, for I have Strale, to a 
man, ‘They are all Liberal: and something of Dock- 
ham too.” 

* * * * * 

Tanchester was humming and buzzing like some 
gigantic hive on the golden September morning when 
the Gordon party left the hotel and set out on their 
drive around the ancient city. The carriage, as Sir 
Percy had promised, was hung about with blue 
garlands. The Duchess looked picturesque and 
charming in her blue dress and big black hat. Sir 
Percy followed in a carriage with Lewis and the 
Canadian, who was “seeing the thing through” 
completely to his own satisfaction. 

“There are thirteen polling stations,” remarked Sir 
Percy thoughtfully. “It seems a good many for the 
36,000 inhabitants.” 

“They look considerably more than that,” said Sir 
Lewis. “I never saw a place so packed with people.” 

Tanchester has only one main thoroughfare, which 
climbs steeply uphill towards the ancient cathedral 
and the still older Guildhall. The tall, grey, old- 
fashioned houses hang brooding over the narrow street 
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as if bent. with the weight: of stormy, ‘long-past: years. 
Up and dowa it there are glimpses of old seventeenth- 
century interiors, “that, delight the wandering artist, 
cobble-paved ‘yards, green-shuttered windows, and 
mouldering wooden galleries. The pavement was 
crowded with working-men, It. was the weekly half- 
holiday, and the labourers from wharf and barge and 
cement works were augmented by the burly dock 
labourers from Dockham, near by, who had come to 
share the joys of the election. Strale, too, the Liberal 
stronghold, poured forth its hundreds to add their 
strength to the contest. The roadway was filled with 
vehicles: drags and waggons, gigs and waggonettes, 
and motor-cars innumerable, their occupants bedecked 
with the rival colours—blu2 or pink—and chaffing 
each other mercilessly. Uproarious and merry, the 
rival parties alternately cheered Sir Percy and groaned 
at him, and a regiment of small boys were enjoying a 
momentous occasion to the full, cheering and groaning 
with a delightful impartiality, as they marched from 
one party to another, fervently pursued by the 
bewildcred police. 

The carriages drew up to make way for an enor- 
mous conveyance, carrying a huge. barrel of beer, 
surmounted by a huge loaf, and flanked by a prim> 
sirloin, Then cam: a wazgonette filled with a noisy 
party, some of whom were carrying cameras, and 
others. performing an ear-splitting od/igzfo on a brass 
instrument, which bzllowed like a bull of Bishan. 

Tin trumpets, tin whistles, concertinis, and a big 
drum added to the amazing din. Tae crowd poured 
out of tap-room and public, and roared and laughed 
interminably, parading the while, elbow to elbow, up 
and down the narrow stzeet. 

“This is fine,” said the 
cn2erful noise !” 

The carriage was m2t by that contai ning the Duchess, 
who was looking about, very still and observant under 
the shadow of her broad-rim=ned hat. 

“That's a lovely woman!” remarkel a_ burly 
labourer from the kerbstone to Sir Lewis, as the 
Duchess bowed and smiled her way among the crowd. 

“ Lovely’s all very well,” returned another beside 
him, “but give me a family I know. Cliffe ’e’s bin 
here all ’is life. ’E stays at ’ome, Cliffe does.” 

“Homestaying youths have ever homely 
o'sserved Sir Percy thoughtfully. 

The man stared at him open-mouthed, and the 
carriage moved on. Sir Lewis bent over the side and 
iaughed. The Canadian smiled into the distance. 

Sir Percy drove from one polling place to the 
other ; then to the Committee rooms, one after the 
other, followed by and greeted with ovations great 
andsmall. After a time progress on wheels became 
impossible, and the three men proceeded on foot 
amidst an ever-growing throng, Sir Percy expounding, 
arguing, persuading, to the crowds gathered around 
him at every stopping place. 

“ Speak to you private, sir?” said a voice behind 
him, at one of the packed corners in the street. 


Canadian ; “I do like a 


wits,” 
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Sir Percy nodded brusquely. ‘Go on,” he said. 

“There’s three ’undred of us,” said the man, 
hesitatingly ; “ we’d like to plump for Gordon.” 

“ Then why not do it ?” returned Sir Percy promptiy. 
* You are the ‘coalies,’ are you not?” 

“ We are,” the man nodded, cap in hand. He was 
black with coal dust from head to foot. “We was 
thinkin’, sir, you’d like us to drink your ’ealth—three 
‘undred of us.” 

Sir Percy looked the man fair in the eyes, but they 
never faltered or fell. He looked fair and squarely 
at him, as any honest man might do. ‘Tanchester is 
an ancient city; it clings to old traditions and 
customs. Time was when a vote was a recognised 
marketable commodity—perhaps the extreme con- 
servatism of the surroundings had delayed the 
knowledge that such time was past. But what a 
falling off! A gallon of arsenicated beer ! 

“‘ My friend,” said Sir Percy, “ [ am not purchasing 
votes, thank you.” 

“ Naw,” commented the man laconically as he 
replaced his cap; “mabby ’twould be worth while 
then !” 

He stepped back and was lost in the human stream 
hastening up and down the pavement. Sir Lewis 
peered inquisitively over his cousin’s shoulder and 
was joined by: the Canadian, who had overheard 
the whole dialogue. 

Sir Percy laughed softly and gazed down at the 
muddy river, where a heavily-laden barge was tacking 
down stream, its sails a ruddy sienna in the after- 
noon sun. 

“ Pretty,” said the Canadian, “but not cricket ! 
Still—perhaps he may find a market for these three 
hundred.” 

Sir Percy made a few impersonal but energetic 
remarks to no one in particular, reminding his rela- 
tions that a tropical sun does not often nourish 
patience. They were enjoyed thoroughly by a 
passing group of pink-ribboned dock labourers. They 
wondered what had put Sir Percy out. 

A rumour that the Duke of Derbishire had 
resigned made the crowd noisier. and more unruly 
than ever. Sir Percy and his companions found 
it no easy matter to work their way along the pave- 
ment towards the Guildhall, where the ballot boxes 
had been carried. The crowd was hurrying to the 
open, space before the Guildhall, where it packed 
itself in a dangerously close manner. There it seemed 
to become one vast monstrous individuality, which 
swayed and cheered, and groaned as if it were pos- 
sessed by some fierce, wild, untamed force, the 
Spirit of the Crowd. Crammed into that narrow 
space, and stretching half way down the steep street, 
it roared below the overhanging grey eaves, as if the 
stormy times of Roundhead and Cavalier had come 
again, and there was hanging, drawing, and quartering 
toward, 

It was a bad place for nervous people. Coloured 
fires blazed intermittently from the windows, crackers 
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Becloded in unexpected places with disconcerting 
suddenness, and the air throbbed with the unspeakable 
din from a thousand tin trumpets and tin whistles. 

A man appeared at one of the Guildhall windows 
and made some inaudible announcement, then retired. 
The crowd cheered him loudly, and he made a second 
appearance, after which the news ran like wildfire 
that the local candidate had been elected. Instantly 
the packed mass of excited humanity swayed forward 
and from side to side, making hideous outcry. 

The Duchess, with Mildred, sitting in the window 
of their hotel, shrank back for an instant in dismay. 
The Duchess covered her face with her hands. 

“Something dreadful will happen!” she cried. 
“They are still crushing in at the back.” 

Mildred made no reply; she was gazing at the 
spectacle with the impersonal interest of the writer ; 
it was all just so much “copy” for the new 


per. 

The Liberals groaned, hooted, and yelled in remon- 
strance ; the victorious party cheered and roared. 
There was a continuous discharge of explosives, and 
asuccession of coloured fires from the high windows 
lent a touch of weirdness to a scene that was already 
sufficiently un-English ; the mass swayed tumultuously 
in an outburst of stentorian multisonous clamour, in 
the midst of which a man displayed on a signboard 
from one of the windows the result of the poll, and 
there was a deafening volley of cheers which drowned 
all the remonstrating cries. Mr. Cliffe, within the old 
hall, turned to the perspiring mayor and thanked him ; 
to Sir Percy he said many pleasant things. “ Never 
had he met so chivalrous an opponent, never had fight 
been fought with such pleasant feeling on both sides. 
It was indeed an honour to have been preferred to 
Sir Percy Gordon !” 

Sir Percy, in whom defeat could not quench a strong 
sense of humour, looked at him with a twinkling eye. 
He guessed just what had turned the scale in favour 
of his opponent. He congratulated Mr. Cliffe on his 
amazing popularity, and they measured each other 
mentally, each wondering how much the other 
knew. 

The three friends fought their way across to 
Duchess Flora in her window. 

“Oh, Percy,” she exclaimed, rising from her seat, 
“T am so sorry.” 

“Never mind,” said Sir Percy philosophically, 
“better luck next time.” 

The Canadian dropped into a chair behind Mildred. 
She glanced at him over her shoulder. 

“What do you think of a county town election ?” 
she asked. 

“This particular election?” began the Canadian. 
“Well—what price coal dust and leather ?” 

Sir Percy frowned him down. “It is a great 
Victory for the Government,” he said quietly. 

“But,” interjected Sir Lewis, with an undercurrent 
of laughter in his voice, “as . Tandy Said just now, it 
isscarcely cricket.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—BONDS OF STEEL. 


Ir was some time since anyone had seen much 
of Daisy, but various rumours were being circulated 
among her numerous English relatives, and at last 
these rumours came to the ears of Lady Augusta. She 
was extremely annoyed. To spend money lavishly 
seemed to her a fairly just cause for existence, and to 
give it away in moderation seemed to her the most 
effective manner of keeping her conscience books 
evenly balanced. But to reverse this process—to 
spend in the minimum, and give away in the maximum 
—seemed nothing short of insanity to her. 

The rumours about Daisy were to the effect that 
she was open-handedly bestowing large sums of money 
left and right wherever she deemed it necessary. In 
these acts of charity she consulted no one. She was 
staying with.her grandmother, who being quite deaf 
and almost blind, knew nothing of what was happen- 
ing. All she knew was that Daisy was an extremely 
wealthy girl, the happy possessor of a latge income 
derived from steel. 

Daisy’s father, the late John Gordon, had left his 
Iceland steel works to her, his only child. Since 
his death Daisy’s trustees had sold the works to 
the great Greenland Steel Trust, and then in- 
vested the capital for her in the same company. 
Reports of the company had rapidly assumed colossal 
proportions. Millions and billions chased themselves 
playfully over the accounts. Daisy’s prospects looked 
rosy in the extreme. Her £50c,coo would soon be 
bringing her £70,000 a year. 

Suddenly Lady Augusta’s fears were justified. One 
of Daisy’s lawyers came to see her. He wished, he 
said, to ask her to remonstrate with Miss Daisy 
Gordon, who was drawing large sums of money in a 
most alarming way. Her latest scheme was a cottage 
hospital of her own, for little ailing orphans from the 
city. He looked at Augusta with a frankly appealing 
glance. She rcturned it with a look of extreme 
annoyance. 

“She must be stopped making ducks and drakes of 
her money. I shall send for her. She has kept out 
of my way of late, staying down in Sussex with her 
grandmother as much as possible. _I’ll send for her. 
I'll taik to her. Ill do something. Leave her to 
me.” 

The lawyer's glance said “Wise woman of the 
world |” 

“Miss Gordon is very young and unsophisticated,” 
he said. “She does not seem to realise that these 
constant drains will affect her income. | She gives 
away a thousand pounds where another woman will 
give five.” 

Augusta gasped with horror. 

“ And ten thousand pounds wnere many women 
would give nothing.” 

Augusta turned pale. 

“T shall go to her myself,” said she. ‘ She must 
be going out of her mind, She certainly was very 
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strange all last season—would have nothing to do 
with any of the young men in town, and seemed to 
think of nothing but getting back to her grandmother. 
I consider she has been extremely deceitful. I am 
extremely disappointed in her.” 

-The lawyer departed, feeling his cause was now in 
the right hands. 

But it happened that. several weeks elapsed before 
Augusta could find Daisy. First the child had gone 
to Edinburgh to find some pocr architect of whom 
she had heard. Then she had journeyed to Germany, 
accompanied only by her elderly Aunt Eliza, her 
mother’s only sister. Then Augusta learned that the 
cottage hospital was soon to be an accomplished 
fact. The little lady had worked her scheme out 
with great completeness, seeking all the while to put 
work in the way of those who most needed it, 
exquisitely illustrating that ungainly action of killing 
two birds with one stone. 

Poor Augusta! She was very worried. But she 
caught the culprit at last. Late.in September Daisy 
came to her for a few days, and the night of her 
arrival Augusta had a quiet little dinner of four. 

“You're dressing better,” said Augusta to Daisy, 
as the latter made her appearance in a simple frock 
that yet mysteriously heralded Paris in its white folds 
and billows. “I’m glad to see you spend something 
on yourself,” 

“Of course,” said Daisy. 

“ Not at all,” said Augusta. 
about it.” 

“T shall have to be more economical,” said Daisy. 
“Things. are not going well with my money, Mr. 
Lorton tells me. -I’ve promised him to be careful. 
Fancy, Augusta, he came to me and _ actually 
cried !” 

A chill went down Augusta’s back. 

“He was so earnest,” continued Daisy, “so anxious 
to impress upon me the danger of spending my own 
money.” 

“On other people,” amended Augusta. 

Then the others came and their talk ended, but 
every now and then that same strange chill ran up 
and down Augusta’s back as Daisy’s words returned 
to her—‘ Fancy, he actually cried !” 

The Millionaire was among the party that night, 
also the Rising Sculptor, who was rising still by way 
of being a celebrity. 

In a lightning flash Augusta saw that both these 
men desired to marry Daisy. Then, in another 
flash, it came to her that the Millionaire was the man 
in whom she must confide her present anxiety with 
regard to Daisy’s financial affairs. How glad she 
was when dinner was over, and the men were in the 
drawing-room! And yet how strangely uneasy she 
was at the same time. She called the Millionaire to 
a seat beside her on the sofa. Daisy and the Sculptor 
were deep in conversation the other end of the room. 
Had Augusta only known it, they were discussing a 
fountain for the cottage hospital garden, and the 
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Sculptor was recommending a poor young apprentice 
with original ideas, 

“Tt is ages since I saw you,” said Augusta, 

*T have been away,” said the Millionaire. 

“ Chasing billions, no doubt,” said Augusta. 

“ And not catching them,” said he, but his tone 
belied him. 

“* Where have you been to?” asked Augusta. 

“Round the world,” said he. “ Africa, America, 
Australia. I spent the last three months in the 
States.” 

“Then you're the very man I want,” said Augusta. 
*“* Charlie’s away drinking waters abroad, so I shall 
consult you. Tell me, what do you think of the 
Greenland Steel Trust ?” 

She put her question point-blank, and eagerly 
awaited his answer. 

“ Are you dabbling in them?” he asked 

“Not at all. I merely wanted to know.” 

Then he decided that Augusta was merely making 
conversation of a kind suitable for him. 
“Splendid,” said he. ‘“ Splendid! 

of them. Perfectly safe.” 

“ But they’re dropping,” said she. 

“No, no, they'll be going better,” he said. 
put a couple of millions in.” 

Her face lit up. “Have you really?” she said. 
She little thought that couple of millions might be 
assisting in wrecking the property of her own young 
cousin, Daisy Gordon. 

“Yes, I tell all my friends they’re going better,” 
said he. He did not add that he kept on selling, 
that he was dealing in Greenlands, and was making 
money every day. 

“Tm very glad to hear it,” said Augusta. 

At the other end of the room Daisy had risen and 
was going towards the piano, The Sculptor followed 
her, and bent over her as she played. 

“That won’t do,” thought Augusta; “I don't 
intend Daisy to marry him.” Aloud she said, “ How 
pretty Daisy is looking to-night—isn’t she ?” 

“Charming,” said he, jealously watching the young 
couple at the piano. 

Augusta noted the look in his eye, and yielded to a 
sudden impulse. “I’ve been so worried about Daisy,” 
she said. 

He turned to her quickly, his face full of a quickened 
interest. ‘ Why?” he questioned bluntly. 

“ve been worried about her money matters,” said 
Augusta. ‘“‘ She’s been throwing away most ridiculous 
sums on charity—behaving as if she had unlimited 
means, and brooking no interference from anyone. 
Generosity is a dangerous virtue in an heiress, how- 
ever well it may become an heir.” 

“*What I give I have,’” he quoted softly, looking 
at Daisy’s bright face full of hope and happiness, and 
in her eyes that sweet strange quality of romance, 
so fascinating to Edgar Allan Poe, who declared 
it the rarest and most irresistible of feminine 
attractions. 
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“Very nice,” said Augusta. “ Will it wash?” 

“That’s for the woman to decide,” said he, “ but 
I should say that whatever Miss Daisy gives would be 
returned threefold.” And his eyes said plainly, “ If 
she would only give me her love I should return it 
three hundredfold.” 

“’m glad you think so well of that Greenland 
stock. You see Daisy’s money is all in that.” 

He started violently. 

“ That was really why I was questioning you,” she 
added. “You have relieved my mind of a great 
weight. Something she told me to-night about her 
old lawyer made me quite uncomfortable.” 

The Millionaire had suddenly assumed a mask-like 
solidity of expression, through which his eyes gleamed 
with a sudden strange unrest. 

“ Daisy in steel!” he murmured; “ is it possible ?” 

“Why of course—didn’t you know ?” 

“Why should 1?” 

“She ought to be getting about £70,000 a year 
from them.” 

“Good heavens!” he said, “ that might mean that 
she has no more than a thousand a year.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” said Augusta, 
startled out of her wits. 

“Or perhaps she has nothing at all, if she’s been 
throwing away big sums as you say.” 

He rose, and began to pace up and down in front 
of the sofa, while Augusta sat bolt upright, white and 
trembling. ; 

A moment's restless striding, then he stopped in 
front of her. 

“Tf I had only known!” he said. “I thought the 
Trust bought up her father’s steel works—that was 
all I knew of her affairs.” 

“Yes, and then the money was invested in the 
Trust,” breathed Avgusta, her agitation increasing. 

“ Look here, Lady Augusta,” he said. “1 didn’t 
understand ; this is a bit of a blow to me. I can’t 
bear to think of that child losing anything.” 

“ Losing !” repeated Augusta, turning whiter than 
ever. 

“Tt may be so.” 

“Then what did you mean just now when you 
reassured me so emphatically ? ” 

“That was just my ‘gag,’” said he. 
speaks that way to the world, of course. 
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know it was Daisy. 
They’ve gone from fifty-two to fifteen. 
I’m selling all the time.” 

.‘ Daisy ruined !” 

“Oh, but perhaps not,” said he ; “and anyway—oh, 
anyway, Lady Augusta, I—well, I want her to marry me. 
I’m only waiting for a chance to ask her. Then . 

He delicately left the rest unsaid. 

“Oh!” said Augusta, in a deep and wrathful 
voice. “I know my cousin only too well. If you 
ever had a chance before you have none now.” 

“Let me speak to her alone,” he pleaded. “ I'll 
wait till Mr. Lethbridge goes.” 

“Or perhaps he’ll wait till you go,” said Augusta ; 
“he too wants to marry Daisy.” 

While this conversation was going on there was a 
dialogue at the piano, accompanied by soft snatches 
of music. 

“T haven’t told Augusta,” said Daisy ; “ I’ve only 
learned to-day that I may possibly be a beggar.” 

“Oh, I say, what jolly hard luck !” 

“Yes, isn’t it? It’s steel,” said Daisy ruefully. 

“Not that rotten Greenland Steel Trust? You're 
not in that ?” 

“ ¥ 

“Oh, I say! I’m awfully sorry... . 

About there their conversation grew dangerously 
indistinct, for the Sculptor found suddenly that a young 
and pretty girl in a white frock who has just lost her 
fortune is in need of consolation, and that all he had 
been wanting to say to Daisy had suddenly grown easy. 
And when Augusta and the Millionaire advanced 
towards them with pale perturbed faces, Daisy and her 
Sculptor carried in their eyes a story so plainly writ 
that the Millionaire decided not to wait for Mr. Leth- 
bridge to depart, and Augusta decided suddenly that 
it was she who would feel most keenly Daisy's losses, 
and that in the strange perspective of Love the most 
gigantic company ever founded, ever pricked and 
burst counts for as little as these things count in the 
perspective of Time and Death. 
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The Cabinet, the Commission and the Country. 


HE result of Rochester Election, where a supporter 

* of the Ministry, who was also a stout opponent of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of taxing food, was 
returned in the place of Lord Cranborne, has to a 
certain extent dashed the 
hopes of those who be- 


It is, however, necessary that the public should be 
afforded every opportunity of learning the facts of the 
case, and | have therefore prepared, and will publish 
almost immediately, as THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
ANNUAL FOR 1904, a 
handy, readable digest of 





lieved that at last John 
Bull was waking up. For 
the return of the Minis- 
terial candidate involved 
the defeat of Sir Harry 
Johnston, who based his 
candidature very largely 
upon his indignation at 
the state of things re- 
vealed by the Royal Com- 
mission on the South 
African War. 

It is to-be regretted that 
a very large number of the 
electors of Rochester had 
never heard of the Report 
of the Commission, and 
many of them failed, even 


the more important evi- 
dence given before the 
Commission. The ma- 
jority even of editors and 
candidates have no time 
to wade through 2000 
pages of Blue Book. In 
my forthcoming Annual 
they will find all that is 
necessary to wake up John 
Bull, if only they can in- 
duce him to listen. 

The situation is a serious 
one. Even the Conserva- 
tive caucus at Sheffield 
passed the following resolu- 
tion with unanimity :— 

‘* That in view of the serious 











when it was explained to 
them, to take in its ominous 
significance. Rochester, 


however, is a cathedral Unready! 


By specia! permission of the Proprietors of ** Punch.) 


Aye, Unready ! 


nature of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the War, 
and the evidence given before 
them, this Conferenceearnestly 





city, and it is unfortu- 
nately notorious that with- 
in the shadow of a cathe- 


(John Bull on Sentry Duty.) 


‘* We regret to say that we are not satisfied that enough is being done 
to place matters on a better footing in the event of another emergency.”— 
Extract from Report of Royal Commission on the War in South Africa. 


trusts that steps are being taken 
by his Majesty’s Government 
to insure that the experience 
gained by the late war shall 








dral tower citizens are as a 
rule more venal and more | Ag : 
ignorant than in other constituencies. That the. nation 
at large is either as ill-informed or as apathetic as the 
electors of Rochester is not to be credited by any one 
who realises the significance of the Report in question. 
There is, however, some danger that in the excite- 
ment occasioned by the break up of the Cabinet and 
the desperate endeavours of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
felllow-Protectionists to persuade the country that dearer 
bread means a fuller belly, and that wages will rise when 
artificial restrictions are put upon its trade, will for the 
moment obscure the vital issues raised by the Report of 
the Commission. But in the end it will be perceived 
that the Report cn the way in which the great Imperial 
business of making war was carried out bears directly 
upon the other issue. Mr. Gould as usual hit the nail 
upon the head when he represented John Bull address- 
ing Lord Lansdowne, “ Give you a revolver? No, sir, 
after reading this I would not even trust you with a 


pop-gun.” 
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not be thrown away, and par- 
ticularly that the army, in all its departments, shall be kept ready 
for prompt and efficient action in any future emergency which 
may arise.” 

The Dazly Mail, which has suddenly transferred its 
fickle devotion from Mr. Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain, has 
published a pamphlet on the Ghastly Scandals of the 
Commission. It denounces Mr. Balfour for ignoring this 
subject in his speech at Sheffield :— 

There was not a word of apology, excuse, or justification for a 
policy of negligence which in the past has cost us thousands of 
lives and hundreds of millions of money, and in the present is 
allowing the affairs of departments of State to drift at the mercy 
of men whose capacity for Impggial responsibility has either been 
found wanting or has never been put to the test. 

Upon this the Government are now arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion, and it is useless for them to shut their eyes to the 
fact that the electorate intend to choose the battleground of the 
next contest for themselves, and that field will not be protection, 
nor retaliation, nor freedom of trade—it will be the efficient and 
capable administration of the business of the Empire. 
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THE TYPEWRITER IN PEACE AND WAR. 


THE STORY OF THE CONQUESTS OF THE. SMITH-PREMIER. 


pens of history. When the Treaty of Peace 
between France and Germany was signed at 
Versailles, in 1871, great care was taken that Bismarck 
was furnished with a pen worthy of the occasion, and 


Jy interesting article might be written on the famous 


Hon. Timctiy L. Woodruff. 


Pres:dent, Smith- Premier Type'vrite: Company. 


that pen has since been preserved as a sacred heirloom 
inthe Fatherland. Other pens that have signed famous 
capitulations are to be found in historical museums, or, 
as more frequently happens, among the private treasures 


of the descendants of the victors. Some of these famous 
pens have been manufactured out of the feathers of 
eagles, a fact which in itself imbues them with an element 
of romance ; but ever fountain-pens can have their asso- 
ciations. I count among iny treasures a fountain-pen 
with which M. Mijatovitch, the Servian plenipotentiary, 
appended his signature to the Hague Convention. Pens, 
even fountain pens, therefore, have their historical 
association. As a Smith-Premier typewriter was used to 
record the proceedings at the Venezuelan Arbitration at 
Paris, it would seem that typewriters are now also coming 
into line, both in peace and war, and in future we may 
expect to find. them occupying a conspicuous place in 
historical museums. That they have not done so already 
is due to the fact that they are but things of yesterday. 
They have, however, proved themselves in so short a 


time a necessity of civilisation that they are to be 
found everywhere. 

The frogs in the plagues of Egypt were hardly less 
ubiquitous than the American typewriter, which has long 
ago made the circuit of the world, and is now reckoned 
an indispensable part of the baggage and impedimenta of 
armies. The Smith-Premier is the first that has made a 
distinct record for itself in modern war. When Baden- 
Powell was shut up in Mafeking he had the good fortune 
to count among his battery of defence a Smith-Premier 
typewriter. That typewriter went through the siege and 
afterwards did a little campaigning on its own account, 
with some of the columns which pursued but never over- 
took the indomitable De Wet. It had its own adventures, 
both in the siege and in the veldt. Its case was per- 
forated by -Mauser bullets, and a shell from the Boer 
Long Tom knocked the back gear to pieces. After the 
siege was over, when it was carried about the veldt in 
a waggon, it shared in all the vicissitudes of the 
campaign, and among other experiences found itself in 
Rustenburg Gaol, where it was deposited for safety 
by the British before their evacuation of the town. 
It is one of the few things in the Transvaal which 
have survived tfie° war. It is still in existence, in 
good working oMer, and capable of serving through 
another campaign. War, which tests all things, has tried 
its best on this typewriter; and it must frankly be 
admitte] that the Smith-Premier has come out of the 
ordeal a great deal better than the British War Office. 

This was not the first war in which the typewriter 
figured. A Smith-Premier was on the s.s. J/aive when 
it was blown up in Havana hirbour. It remained in 
the water for over a week, when it was recovered by the 
divers, and is now in possession of the firm, and still in 











Rear view of New Factory Buildings. 


good working order. Wherever the American armiss 
went in Cuba or the Philippines they took Smith- Premiers 
with them. They were only less indispensable than their 
rifles. \ 

It is little more than a dozen years since the Smith- 
Premier first made its appearance in the British capital. 
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I rather prided myself on the fact that the first machine 
whigh was placed in any newspaper office in London 
found a place in Mowbray House, in the offices of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, where. it did such good service that 
when ex-Queen Natalie of: Servia wrote asking me what 
typewriting machine I would recommend for her use in 
the Royal palace of Belgrade, I replied “ The Smith- 
Premier, of course.”. Whether Queen Natalie took the 
Smith-Premier. with her when she quitted Servia, or 
whether it was left behind as an heirloom for the use of 
the-luckless pair whose assassination was so marvellously 
foretold by Mrs. Burchell last spring is to me unknown. 


then unquestionably there must be an effluence given off 
by the operator, which would be felt by a sensitive who 
operated the same machine. A nice question would arise 
in cases where typewriters are used by stenographers, 
Would the machine absorb the influence of the person- 
ality of the stenographer, or take on to itself the 
condition of the person ‘whose thoughts were being 
transcribed ? 

Even without this, however, the popularity of the type- 
writer is steadily extending. Of this the most remarkable 
recent instance is supplied by the recent reconstitution of 
the Smith-Premier Company, a firm which is now, thanks 
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New Factory. Buildings of the Smith-Premier Typewriter Compazy. 
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The number of authors who compose their works upon 
typewriters is comparatively few, but a well-known writer 
who always uses the machine was approached the other 
day by a juvenile admirer with a humble petition that she 
would ‘sell her old typewriter. It was an old machine, 
pretty well worn out, not worth £5 at the present tiine, 
but her youthful. adorer was willing to have pinched and 
saved to an extent in order to have the cherished “privilege 
of having the famous. Blank’s typewriter-to-use in her-own 
journalistic work. If there be any truth in psychometry, 


to the extraordinarily rapid extension of its premises, 
able to manufacture 200 complete typewriters a day. The 
output before was 38,000 a year, and in future promises to 
be double that amount. This-is the more remarkable 
because the. speciality of the:Smith-Premier is that it is a 
tough machine—how tough the experience of Baden 
Powell in the war is .sufficient to evidence. No one 
knows how-long a Smith-Premier will last, for in the 
twelve-years it-has.been in the world none of them have 
worn out. Ifthere isa Methuselah among typewriters, 
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‘one that will outlast centuries, it will probably be the 


Smith-Premier, which from its simplicity of mechanism 
and steady working will probably have a chance of out- 
living all its competitors. 

Anticipating this enormous extension of demand for 
the machine, there has been a complete change made 
this year in the personnel of the directorate. Mr. 


‘Woodruff who, as Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 


New York, to which office he had been three times 
ees, had given ample proof of his great executive 
ability, and who was besides one of the largest holders 
of typewriter stock in the United States, was elected 
to the presidency, while the inventor of the Smith- 
Premier, Mr. Alexander T. Brown, became vice- 
president. No sooner did Mr. Woodruff take hold 
of the reins, on February roth, 1903, than he began 
to hustle round to find a site for a new factory. On 
the 2nd March, the City Council of Syracuse con- 


‘ sented to give him an option upon the site of the old 


city Haymarket, and the very next day they began laying 
out the new building. As a sample of American energy, 
and of the breathless rapidity with which great undertakings 
are carried out in the United States, the building of the 
new factory of the Smith-Premier Company takes a high 
place. The accompanying illustration gives some im- 
pression of the dimensions of the new factory. It affords 
ample accommodation for 1,000 workmen, and under its 
roofs every operation is carried out necessary to convert 
a chunk of raw steel into the finished machine. Presi- 
dent Woodruff no sooner found himself in possession of 
the Haymarket site than he willed that the building 
should be completed in four months’ time. Everyone 
laughed at him, and said it was impossible. Like 
Napoleon, President Woodruff had no use for such a 
fool of a word. “I tell you it has got to be done,” he 
replied. The architects to whom he went for plans told 
him that eight or twelve months was the very shortest 


Oli Factory of the Smith-Premier Typewriter Company. 


possible time in which so huge a building could be put 
up. For four months it would take a good part of that 
time merely to prepare the finished drawings. “All 
right,” said the President, “we will do without finished 
drawings. In four months’ time I have got to be into that 
factory.” 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way, and the builders 
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Alexander T. Brown. 


Inventor of the Smith-Premier Typewi iter, 


worked from some rough sketchy plans, starting part of 
the foundation before the exact length of the building was 
determined upon, and so from floor to floor. The 
architect kept just one floor plan ahead of the builders, 
so that the roof was on on June Ist, and on July Ist the 
bu:lding was not only entirely completed, but some of the 
machinery installed. It is declared that the building is 
one of the most thoroughly-constructed factories in the 
State of New York. The mere assembling of the 
materials was no small task, necessitating the building of 
a bridge across a neighbouring creek and the construc- 
tion of a branch railway, by which the bricks were 
brought to the door of the factory. They used 4,000,000 
bricks in putting up the building, 2,200 tons of stone, 
250 tons of iron, and a million feet of lumber. 

It is said to be the largest factory building for its 
purpose in the world. It is six storeys high, and has 
windows occupying an area of half an acre. Most of the 
machines in the building were specially invented for 
building up the typewriter, for nothing is more remark- 
able in reading an account of great American inventions 
than the fact that the original machine seems to breed a 
dozen or a score or a hundred different machines in 
order to enable the inventor more expeditiously and 
accurately to carry out his work. Another curious thing 
was that not only were the workmen recruited from 
nearly all the nations of Europe, but consp:cuous among 
the busy throng were a number of Onondaga Indians 
from Onondaga, the Indian Reservation near Syracuse, 
New York. 

Although the new factory is in full work the old factory 
is not less busy, for there is apparently no limit to the 
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world’s demand for Smith-Premiers, Altogether, what 
with manufacturing machines and selling them, the 
Smith-Premier Company employs a standing army of 
2,000 men. The Smith-Premier is not a visible-writing 
typewriter. Mr. Brown, the inventor, who isa great autho- 
rity, is convinced that there is an inherent mechanical 
weakness in all such machines. Mr. Brown is very enthu- 
siastic, and he believes that just. as truly as the original 
invention of the writing machine was a step in advance 
over handwriting, so the Smith-Premier is a step in 
advance of the older type of machines. He paid special 
attention to the importance of adapting his machine to 
all kinds of business documents, such as bills, telegrams, 
cards, indexes, postcards, etc., etc. The work which the 
machine turns out is clean-cut, and attractive. . This 
exceeding adaptability to every kind of business docu- 
ments is one of the special features which have no doubt 
led to its adoption by great business concerns, and also 
in public libraries. The Great Western Railway use over 
100 Smith-Premiers ; the North British Railway over 50 ; 
Messrs. A. Guinness, Sons and Co., Limited, 70; Bass, 
Ratcliff and Gretton, 30 ; Cory Bros., of Cardiff, over 50 ; 
Cadbury Bros., 40. The new secretary of the Smith- 
Premier Company is a Canadian, and the Smith- 
Premier has always been a great favourite in the 
Dominion, Nearly 70 per cent. of all the type- 
writers bought by the Canadian Government in‘ 1902 
were Smith-Premiers. More than 50 per cent. of 
the great libraries of the United States have found by 
practical experience that it is the best for cataloguing and 
indexing purposes, and the municipalities also made great 
use of the machine, Philadelphia having no fewer than 
160 in her city departments. The Medical Supply Depét 
of the United States uses several hundreds of Smith- 
Premiers, and the Postal-Telegraph Company over 200. 
Over 200,000 business firms are using the Smith-Premier 
at this moment, and their number is added to daily. 
The Smith-Premier is not a light machine, for the know- 
ledge gained by long experiments shows’ that for a 
machine which is to stand wear and ‘tear and the 
knock-about of the world, lightness means: weakness. 
One word should be said as to the new management. 
The Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff is a business man wel - 
known both in London and in the United States. ‘ It is 
nearly two years since I had the pleasure of meeting him 
at lunch at the Hotel Cecil, and found him a man of great 
energy of character and prompt decision, - He-has been 
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actively engaged in connection with salt, paper and 
pharmaceutical companies, and has also had a good 
deal_of experience in banking. The vice-president, 
Mr. Alexander T. Brown, is the son of a New York 
farmer. On leaving school he became a_ mechanic, 
and before he was out of his teeas showed such inventive 
genius that he rapidly made his way upward. He 
took out a great number of patents, connected with mow- 
ing: machines, bicycles, gas-engines, etc. Mr. F. Peard, 
the secretary, is a Canadian giant standing six-foot-three 
in height, and: massive accordingly. He is still in his 
early thirties, and before he became sccretary of the 
Smith-Premier, was business manager of Baltimore 
papers. The treasurer, Mr. Dyer, is thirty-eight years of 
age, and is a graduate of Brown University ; the factory 
manager, Mr. John H. Barr, is also a university man, 
who has studied at Cornell, and at the University of 
Minnesota. “He is a man of letters as well as a man 
of science, and was employed to write the report on the 
machining tools at the last Paris Exhibition by the 
United States Commissioner-General. The new manage- 
ment, therefore, possesses all the qualities which are 
calculated to secure success—youth, energy, business 
experience, and university training. 

Their London office is under the management of Mr. 
E. Spencer Harrison, of 14, Gracechurch Street, who is 
one of the pioneers of the type-writing business in this 
country. He was a member of the first staff sent over by 
the Remington Company when they opened their office in 
London. When the Smith Premier Typewriter was first 
placed on the market some thirteen years ago he went 
back to New York to open their business in that city, 
and returned here about eight years ago to open their 


. business in England. The success of the undertaking in 


England has been so great indeed that the company has 
now some fourteen different offices outside of London. 
Their building at 14, Gracechurch Street, is entirely given 
up to offices, and they are now negotiating for the next 
two buildings, Nos. 15 and 16, to provide accommodation 
for a business which has altogether outgrown its present 
premises. They have a large warehouse and workshops 
in Creechurch Lane, E.C. The English business this 
year up to the present time shows an increase over last 
year of nearly forty per cent. It would be as unsafe to 
place a limit to the further extension of its premises as it 
would be to predict the halting-point of the frontier of the 
British Empire. 
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Industrial Missions in India. Rev. E. Pees. 
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In Guipuzcoa. Contd. Mrs. Woods. 
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A Pastoral. Rev. H. G. D. Latham. 
Poetic Justice. W. Basil Worsfold. 
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The Chinese. Rev. J. Campbell Gibson. 
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Education in South Africa. Rev. S. A. Donaldson. 

The Anglican Church in the South Pacific. Bishop Montgomery. 
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The Prayer-Book and Missions to the Heathen, Rev. C. R. D. Biggs. 
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The Fiscal Enquiry. J. W. Root. 
Statistical Methods and the Fisc.l Controversy. A. L. Bowley 
Effect of Export and Import Dutizs examined by the Graphic Method. H. 
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Educational Times.—S$), Farrincpon Roap, 6d. Oct. 
The Living Teaching of Living Languages. S. Barlet. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. Oct. 
Some Advantages of Preferential Tariffs : 
Increased cy oie and a cd Wages. Albert Swindlehurst. 
Commercial Prosperity in Ireland. F. St. John Morrow. 
Effect on Canada. Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper. 
Highland Soldiers of the Indian Border. D. M’L. 
The Anti-Imperial Policy of Australia. James Reid. 
Irish ve ae and the Allied Colonial Universities Conferenc2. Prof. 


F. S. Boa 
Civil Officials i in Northern Nigeria. . D. Hazzledine. 
The Chinese Servant at Home and Abroad. Douglas Knocker. 
A Colonial View of Cambridge. S. B. Kitchin. 
The Pearling Grounds of Australia. Alexander Macdonald. 
Trinidad ; its People and Resources. By an English Visitor. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Sept. 15. 
Great Britain’s First Transporter B-idge. Illus 
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Illus. . H. Maxwell. 
High-Speed Electric Railway Service. Contd, A. H. Armstrong. 
Specifications for Material and Workmanship for -_ . Soeneeares. 
The Principles of Steam Engines. Contd. J. H. 
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The Story of Lord Leighton’s ‘‘ Phoenicians Bartering with the Ancient 
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Haddington and the Carlyles. Illus. Rev. J. Burns. 

A Day on Lake Garda. Illus. E.M Lynch. 

Bodily Oddit'es. Illus. W.M. Webb. 

La Maison de Victor Hugo. Illus. T. Beaugeard. 

Pope Pius X. Illus, ary Alice Vialls. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp StouGuTon. 1s. Oct. 
The Atonement and the Modern Mind. Contd. Prof. J. Denney. 
The Teaching of Christ inthe Fourth Gosp2l. Contd. Prof. H. B. Swete. 
The Name Jehovah in the Abrahamic Age. Rev. A H. W. Johns. 
Value-Judgments of Religion. Contd. Prof. A. E. Garvie. 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. ear Prof. W. H. Bennett. 


Expository Times.—Simrxin, MarsHatt. 6d. Oct. 
The Secret of the Triumph of Christianity over the Ancient World. Prof. 
Griitzmacher. 
The Theology of Auguste Sabatier. Prof. E. Ménégoz. 
The Songs of the Ascents. Contd. Rev. David Smith. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—104, Hic Hotporn. 6d. Sept. 15. 
The Viaur Railway Bridge. J. Walter Pearse. 
The Egyptian Water Problems. Illus. W. N. Twelvetrees. 
The “‘ Houille-Blanche ” Congress in France. Contd. M. F. Loppé. 
The Bursting of Emery Wheels. Illus. C. H. Benjamin. 
The Diesel Engine. Illus. H. Ade Clark. 

Folklore.—Daviv Nutr. 5s. Sept. 

A Solution of the Go-gon Myth. Illus. F. T. Elworthy. 
The Natives of New Caledonia. J. J. Atkinson. 
Greek Votive Offerings. A, B. Cook. 


Fortnightly Review.—CuHarMan anv Hat. as. 6d: Oct. 
The Unionist Plunge into Protec:ion. Autonomos. 
Lord Salisbury. Sidney Low. 
‘The Evolution of French Contemporary Literature. Octave Uzanne. 
The Present State of the Case for Mr. Chambzrlain’s Policy. Prof. W. T. 


Hewins. 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Chamberlain. Harold Spender. 
Will a Preference Tariff cppress,the Poor? David Christie Murray and 
Prof. J. W. Atkinson 
The Future of the Army. Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Macedonia ; a Possible Solution. H. N. Brailsford. 
Legend and Marie Bashkirtseff. Prince Bojidar Karageorg=vi.ch. 
French Friendship and Naval Economy. Archibald S. Hurd. 
Children’s Prayers and Prayer Manuals. Edward H. Cooper. 
What Ireland really needs. Sampson Morg in. 
Sir Harry Johnston ; a Maker of Empire. Shan F. Bullock. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Bonthly.—-241, FirtH Avenue, Naw York. 
25 cts. Sept. 

The War for the Range. Illus. W. M. Raine. 

Off the Banks of Newfoundland. Illus. P. McGrath. 

W. E. Corey ; Head of the Steel Trust. Illus. Earl May. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—CuattTo anv Winpvus. rs. Oct. 
The England of the Paston Letters. Chas Menmuir. 
Vulcan; the Planet of Romance. E, V. a 
‘The Dover Road: a Literary Highw: ay. W.D 
About Cuckoos; Mrs. Vickery’s Record Ag:d ‘sural A. H. Japp. 
Gout the Nemesis. N. E. Yorke-Davies. 
Jane Austen’s Novels. Percy Fitzgerald. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. Sept. 15. 
Bathymztrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of ore Maps and I lus. 
Earth-Movements in the Bay of ot Illus. R. T. Ginther. 

Spherical Maps and Reliefs. Prof. E. Reclus. 

Antarctic Sledge Travelling. Illus. ‘Sir C. R. Markham. 

New Lakes andea Little-Known Part of Central Newfoundland. Maps and 
Illus. J. D. Millais. 
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Girl’s Owa Paper.—4, Bovverie Street. 6d. Oct. 
Japanese Girls and the Aristocracy of Dolls. Illus. D. Sladen. 


Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.tx Street, Srranp. 6d. Oct. 
Children of the Royal Family of Austria. Illus. Caroline Corner-Ohlmiitz. 
Droll Zoo Babies. Illus. L. J. Vance. 

Miss Marie Hall. Illus. Miss I. Brooke-Alder. 
Miss Dorothy Menpes. Illus. Edith Young. 
Good Words.—Ispister. 6d. Oct. 
Inebriety from a Dipsomani c’s Point of View. 
‘Vanished London Rivers. Illus. A. W. Jarvis and P. G. Cambray. 
The Fiddler in Ireland. Seumas Mechioaes. 
Gnats and Mosquitoes. Illus. J. J. War 
Ruskin’s Gardening. I!lus. W. G. Collingwood, 


Great Thoughis.—¢, Sr. Brive Srreetr. 6d. Oct. 
The Waverley Novels. Illus. W. J. Dawson. 
An —- English Expert ; a Talk ‘with Dr. F. J. Furnivall. Illus. W. 
at 
Mary fo. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Delagoa Bay; the East African Port of the Future. Illus. 
Reli a and th: Working Man; a Talk with Rev. Frank Ballard. Illus. 
. Blathwayt. 
Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 34d. Sept. 15. 
The 7imes. Illus. Snowden. 
The Most Beautiful House in London, New York, Paris. Illus. 
Modistes’ Models. Illus. Mary Howarth. 
Who’s Who in Literature. Illus. 
Submarine Nests built by Fishes. Illus. W. J. Wintle. 
The Romance of the Piano. Illus. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.—45, AtseMARLE STREET. 1s. 
Oct. 


Industrial Education in the South. a Mary Applewhite Bacon. 
yey and Sofia. Illus. A. S »mon: 
Me Fishing Trip. Illus. J. B. Connolly. 
outh in American Letters. Prof. G. E. Woodberry. 
Kid ‘apping Ants and Their Slaves. Illus. H.C. McCook. 
Literary Portraits from the Sixties. Justin McCarthy. 
Ancient South American Civilisation. Illus. Max Uhle. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—s517, ExcHance Buttpinc, 53, 
Strate Street, Boston. 75 cts. Szpt. 
The True Harvard. W. James. 
The Course and Influence of Romantic Socialism. C. D. Wright. 
George Shattuck Morison. With Postrait. 
Henry Barker Hill. With Portrait. C. R. Sanger. 
Homiletic Review.—44, Fieet Street. 1s. Sept. 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren. T. Harwood Pattison. 
The Missing Link between Theology and Modern Science. C. B. Waring. 
The Foreign Preachers of the Church of England. Prof. A. S. Hoyt. 


Humane Review.—6, York Street, Covent GARDEN, 15. Oct. 
Non-Resistance. A. Maude. 
Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow. 
Henry David Thoreau and the Human Study of Natural History. 
The Philosophy of Vivisection, John M. Robertson. 
Theology versus Humanity ; Criticisms of Mgr. Vaughan. 
George Forester and Ellen Tighe Hopkins. 
The Democratic Ideal in Literature. C. F. Sixsmith. 
The War against the Sparrow. J. Collinson. 


Idler.—Cuatto anp gy s. 6d. Oct. 
Society's Amateur Circus. Illus. H. S. Archer 
Tales of the North-West Mounted Police. Tus us. "Agnes C. Lant. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. Oct. 

A Plea for a Programme. 
Principles of Social Reform. Canon Barnett. 
England and Germany. ‘Theodor Mommsen. 
The Near East. James Bryce. 
The Obligation of the Creeds. Dr. Sanday. 
Ecclesiasticism. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Colonial Preference. Edwin Cannan. 
Protection and the Steel Trade. Hugh Bell. 
Elementary Education. Augustine Birrell 
The Intellectual Condition of Scotland. Hector Macph2rson. 
Dante and Statius. A. W. Verrall. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dublin. 64. Oct. 
Sir Charles Gavin Duffy. Rev. M. Russell. 
Success. Rev. Patrick Dillon. 
‘Juridical Review.—GreEen anv Sons, Epixpurcu. 3s. 6d. Szpt. 
Studies in the Law of Contract. A. Hindenburg. 
Judicial Bras. W.C. Smith. 
The Incidence of Estate Duty. P. J. Hamilton Gr‘erson. 
The Recent Case of Treasure Trove. Robert Munro. 
Property.in Wild Animals. Contd. W. F. Trotter. 


Journal of the Board of Agricultur2.—Lavcuron. 1s. Sept. 
— and Pack‘ng of Fruit and Vegetabl-s. R. Lewis Castl2. 
Cider ‘actories in France. 
A Cucumber Leaf Disease. lus. 
Thirty Years of Milling. C. R. Jackson. 
Agricultural Education in Germany. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—16, Sr. 
Mary’s ParsonaGe, MANCHESTER. Sept. 15. 
The Land of the Sikh. E. Lafond. 
The ~. Wall near Hexham. J. J. Gleave. 
Siam. R. Colquhoun. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institutios.—J . J. Keven 
as. Sept. 15 

Departments in War. Capt. C. R 

Military Bands and Militar: Music. ¢: Mackenzie Rogan. 

Rifle-Shooting as a Winter Eveni ning Pursuit. Major-G-n. C. E. Luard. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotsorn. 6d. Oct. 
Radium. Edwin Edser. 
Man’s Place in the Universe. E. Walter Maunder. 
The Claws on the Wings of Birds. W. P. Pycraft. 
Cycles of Eclipses. Illus. A.C. D. Crommelin. 
The Chemistry of the O:ion Stars. Illus. A. Fowler. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurtcuinsow. 64. Oct. 
Solomon J. Solomon. Illus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
Glimpses of Eastern ‘Women. Illus. Shibly Jamal. 
Bishop Carr Glynn of Peterborough. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Too’ey. 
Happy Days in Italy. Illus. Constance, Countess Dz La Warr. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bovverie Srreer. 6d. Oct. 

The Witchery of the Great Sahara. Illus. Mrs. A. Le Blond. 

The Five Hundredth Anniversary of the Stationers’ Company. Ihus. 
Editor. 

The Tru: Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris. Illus. Contd. W 
Mottram. 

Falkirk, Past and Present. Illus. R. Cochrane. 
Mechanic:l Products of Nature and Fulgurites. Illus. R. Kerr. 
Historical Flowers. May Crommelin. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pavt. socts Sept. 
Reference Wosk in a Small Public Lib-ary. KEvva L. Moore. 
The Harris Collection of American Poztry at Bown University. H. © 
Brigham. 


Library Worid.—181, Queen Vicroria Sr:eer. €d. Sept 
Fiction in Livraries. Contd. 


Indexing. Contd. A. L. Clarke. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Oct. 
Wagers. D. A. wilson. 
Loafing Tine Fred Whishaw. 
Egyptian Irrigation Works. L. Gibbs. 


McClure’s Magazine.—1o, Noxroik Srreet, SrranD: rocts. S pr. 

Capital and Libour Hunt at Chicago. Illus. R.S. Baker. 

The Great Work of the Pasteur Insti utes throughout the World. Clevehind 
Moffett. 

Andrews’ Railroad Raid, 1862. Illus. 
Dougherty. 

Alessandro Salvini. Illus. Miss Clara Morris. 


Macmillan’s Magavae. —MacmILLaN. 1s. Oct. 
Wreckage of Empire. Hugh C) fford 
The Sayings of Sir Oracle. 
Borough Councils and Rising Rates. Aloys N. Emmel. 
‘The Amusements of the Peopie. J. G. Leigh. 
Som2 Opinions of a Pedagogue. S. T. Irwin. 
The Irregulars of the Navy. W. J. Fletcher. 


Magazine of Art.—Casseit. 1s. Oct. 

Supplement: ‘‘ The Woodman” after Jan van Beers. 
James A. McNeill Whistler. Illus. 

(t) Val Prinsep. 

(2) M. H. Spielmann. 
Electric Light Fittings. Contd. Illus. F. Hamilton- Jackson. 
Landscap?s of Jan van Beers. Illus. Princ: B. K wrageorgevitch. 
Casket by Mr. H. Wilson presented to Mr. Chamberlain. II 'us. 
Art Forgeries and Counterf.its. Contd. Illus. M. H. Spielman. 
J. B. Fulton’s Drawings in Spain. Illus. N. Prentice. 


Magazine of Commerce.—75, CoLemAN STREET. 15. Oct 
The New Fiscal Policy ‘ 
‘The English Manufactu-er’s Side of the Fiscal Question. H. Dickson. 
Advance Australia! Illus. H. Talbot. 

Modern Seed-Testing. Illus. D. F. 

The Signs of Old London. Iilus. Contd. J. K. Colford. 
American versus English Methods in Business. An Englishman. 
Business System and Organisation. Illus. D. N. Dunlop. 
Ocean Greyhounds. Illus. H. C. Fyfe. 


Missionary Review.—44, Fleer Srreet. 1s. Sept. 
John Wesley and His Mission. Dr. A. T. Pizrson. 
Christian -Mis-ions in Haiti. Illus. Bishop J. T. Holly. 
Guido F. Verbeck. Rev. E. S.°Booth. 
Arctic Experiences. Illus. Rev. E. J. Peck. 


Month.—Loneman. 1s. Oct. 

State Interfezence in Papal Elections. Rev. H. Thu-ston. 
IF. W. H. Myers. Rev. George Tyrrell. 
Pre-Reformation Women. A. Shi-ld. 
Fasting and Lepros7. 

Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Lord Salisbury. Contd. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy. Sir Edward Grey. 
Preference and Retaliation. Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Canada, the Empire, and Mr. Chamberlain. Goldwin Smith. 
British Policy and the Balkans. Si: H. D. Wolff. 
‘Th2 War Commission ; Found Wanting. Julian Corbett. 
A Study at Assisi. Illus. Basil de Sélincourt. 
Bankers and Brokers in Anciznt Rome. Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani 
Romance v. Realism ; th: Old Controversy. H. B. Marriot Watsore.. 


Jacob Pa-rott and F. C. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marswacr. 6d. Oct. 
The Next American President. Illus. Hartley Davis. 
The Centennial of Chicago, Illus. E. E. Sparks. 
Can Men visit the Moon?’ E. G. Dodge. 
A National Memorial Park. Illus. Zelia Armstrong. 


‘ Musical Times.—Novetto. 4d. Oct. 
Bangor and Its Cathedral. Illus.. Dotted Crotchet. 

Vincent Novello. Contd, Illus. F. G, Edwards, 

Berlioz in England. Contd. F. G. Edwards. 


National Review.—Epwarp Aknovp. 

The Doom of Free Imports. Observer. 
The Reign of Labour. Richard Bell. 
The Practical Aspects of the Mono-Rail. F. B. Behr. 
Some Early Impressions. Sir Leslie Stephen. 
The Recommendations of the War Commissioners, 
The Powers of ay T, Cyprian Williams. 
American Affairs, A. Maurice Low. 
Of the Gepuine Text of Sh akespeare, Judge Webb. 
The New Naval Training. John Leyland. 
Qn Teaching the Old Testament to Children. 

Wortley. § 
Ireland and the Tariff; the Nationalist Standpoint. 
Greater Britain. 
Imperial Defence. H. F. Wyatt. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oares. 6d. Oct. 
The New Land Purchase Act. E. McHugh. 
The Faust Legend. Mary Ryan, M.A. 
On the Shores of Lough Derg. Delia Gleeson, 
Data of Early Irish History. Arthur Clery. 
Leo XIII. John Paul Dalton. 


New Liberal Review.—Temrte Cuameers. rs. Oct. 
The Office of Commander-in-Chief. Sir George Arthur, 
Dissolution Prospects in Scotland. An Old Scottish Democrat. 
How We won Argyll. J. S. Ainsworth. 
Protection and the Stock Exch ~~ 3 Walter W. Wall. 
Free Trade in England, Edwin Maxey. 
The Fiscal Camp ign; the Book of Good Hope. Arthur Lawrence. 
A Red-Letter Day ‘with Woodcock. John B, Grahame. 
The Riddle of a Russian Novelist. Francis Gribble. 
Some New Letters of the Cromwell Family. Edited by C. E. C. Weigall. 
Theory and Michael Angelo. C. G. Compton. 
The Art of the L-brettist. S.A. Herbert. 

New Shakespeareana,.—Snakesreare Press, WestrieLp, New 
ERSEY. 75 cts. Oct. 
Mr. Mallock’s Title-Pages. R. L. Ashurst. 
Shakespeare and John Davies. R. L. Ashurst. 
Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
A Colonial View of Colonial Loyalty. Arthur H. Adams. 
The Fiscal Controversy—Not'ceable Facts and Extracts. Otto Eltzbacher. 
The Organisation of the Admiralty and War Offic:. Admiral Sir Michael 
Culme Seymour. 
Sidney Webb. 


2s. 6d. Oct. 


Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart- 


Matthew J. Kenny. 
. 


London Education. 
The Negro Problem in the United States. 
The Present Position of Religious Apologetics. 
Joan of Arc. Concl. Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 
The Gardens of Ancient Rome, and What grew in Them. 
London in the Lane. Walter Raymond. 
A Movement in Aid of Our er Art Collections, R. C. Witt. 
Augusta, Princess of Wales. H. Wilkins. 
The Nonconformist Uprising. 4 ts J. Guinness Rogers. 
North American Review.—HeinemMann. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
Leo XIII.—His Work and Influence ; Symposium. 
The Problem of the Balkans. A. L. Snowden. 
— McNeill Whistler. Joseph Pennell. 
ritish Naval Progress. A. S. Hur 
Why the Panama Route was o-iginally chosen. C. Medina, 
Rival Systems and the Malayan Peoples. Hugh Clifford. 
The Ideal of a University. Charles Waldstein. 
How Shakespeare learned His Trade. Brander Matthews. 
The Anti-Saloon League. H. G. Furbay. 
Lefthandedness and Leftsidedness. C sare Lombroso. 
Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 64. Sept. 
Charles Carroll Boner With Portrait. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Mesha’s Declaration of Independence. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Taj Mahal. Illus. A. Christina Albe:s. 
The Praise of Hypoc.isy. G. T. Knight. 
Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 
The Mitla Ruins, Mexico, Illus. G, F. Paul. 
An Imperial Garden Party in Tokyo. Illus. Emily J. Hamilton, 
King of Horticulture. Illus. Luther Burbank. 
Juliet and Her Interpreters. Illus. R. Hunter. 
A peers View of Trusts. J. O, Curwood. 
e’s Magazine.—Cvun House, Sugrey.Srreet. rs. Oct. 
The re asima Coal Mines of Nagasaki, Japan. Illus. E. W. Nardin. 
The Spier Falls Dam, Hudson River. Map and Illus, 
The Revision of a Drawi ing Office. With Diagrams. W. Stanley Bott, 
The Equipment of the Robinson Mine, Johannesburg. Illus, E. Smart. 
Some Foundry Practice at Sotteville Locomotive Works. 
Concl. R. King. 
The Iron and Steel en Mesting.at Barrow-in-Furness. 
The Forth Naval Base and Forth and Clyde Ship Canal. 
B, Taylor. 


Business System and Organisation. D. N 


John A. Hobson. 
Walter R. Cassels. 


St. Clair Baddeley. 


to cts. Sept. 


- Dunlop. 


Witu Diagrams. 


With Maps. 


Pall Mall Magazine,—138, CHartnc Cross Roap. 18. Oct. 
Our Colonial Naval Reserve. Illus. P. T. M’Grath. 
The Brighton Road and the Motor-Car. Illus. C. G; 
Pierre and Mme. Curiz ; the Discoverers of Radium. ne 
General Booth. Illus. Harold Begtie. 
Phil May. Illus. George Ha!kett. 
Hotels and Hotel Life in New York. Illus. W.T. Stephenson. 
Literary Geography of the English Lakes. Illus. W. Sharp. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Oct. 

Marvels of the Mighty Atom. Illus. James Lzadbeater. 
The National Trust. Illus. Nigel Bond. 
The Kangaroo ; Old Man Jack. Illus. 
The Corps of Indian Princes. Illus. Col. Sir Howard Vincent. 
Shooting with the King. Illus. A One-Time Guest, 
The Passing of the Black Rat. Illus. D. English. 
Celebrities, Their Noses and Chins. Illus. Harry Furniss. 


Pailosaphical Reoview.—M ACMILLAN. 3s. Sept 
The Idea of Space. Prof. W. Smith. 
Pragmatism as a Philoconhio Method. Dr. Irving King. 
The Philosophy of Emerson. Prof. C. M. Bakewell. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. 
Diffusion and Supersaturation in Gelatine. H. 
Pierce. 
The Hypotheses of Colour Vision. F. Allen. 
On the Asymmetry of a Mercury Break. J. E. Ives. 
Do Falling Bodies Fall South ? E. H, Hall. 


PF rederi ic Lees, 


50 cts. 
WwW 


Sept. 
Morse and G. \W 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Oct. 
Nationalists and Positi.ists. Prof. Beesly. 
Right and Wrong. J. H. Bridges. 
The Empty Churches. S. H. Swinny. 
Practical Teacher.—33, Parernoster Row. 6d. Oct. 
Sir Norman Lockyer. _ Illus. 


Crabs. Illus. J. O. Bocley. 


Psychological Review.—Macmittan. 3s. Sept. 
The Case of John Kinsel. G. B. Cutten. 
The Distribution of Attention. J. P. Hylan. 
Some Points of Difference concerning the Theory of Mus‘c. 


Public Works.—22, Brive Lange, FLeer STREET. 1s. 
The Electric Elevated-and Underground Railway of Berlin. WUlus. J 
Bashford. 
The London County Council and Housing. Illus. G. P. Knowles. 
Hotels de Ville of Belgium. Illus, G, A. T. Middelton. 
Steel Road Experiments and Problems. Gen. Roy Stone. 
The Staines Reservoir. Illus. R, E. Middleton. 
The Trinity House and Its Work. Illus. ‘Thomas Williams. 
The Planning of Cottage Homes for Poor Law Children. 
Freeman. 
A Through-Sea Railway at Rottingdean. Illus. R. St. George-Moore. 
Public Elementary School Buildings. W.‘G. Wilson. 


6d. Oct. 


Max Meyer 
Sept. 15. 


Illus. A, | 


Quiver.—-CasseELL. 
Bible Blooms. Illus. Rev. H. Macmillan. 
The Wesley Deaconess Institute. Illus, C. A. Porter. 
Rev. Charles Silvester Horne and His New Work. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 
Benefit Societies and Benevolence, Illus, A. F. Robbins. 


Railway Magazine.—39, Ferrer Lane. 64. Oct. 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus, Contd, 
Marten. 
Gradients of Our Chief Railways, Illus, 
The Gauge Crisis in India. 
Steam and Electric Traction. Illus. D. N. Dunlop. 
Broad Gaug: Working on the Wilts and Somerset Section of G. W. 
Illus. W. E. Edw: ards. 
Valuation of Scottish Railways for Rating Purposes. R. B, Mathieson. 
Cambziin Railways’ Modern Rolling Stock.  [llus. 
About Footplates. Illus. C. S. Stock. 
New Regulations for Piivate Owners’ Wagons, Illus. Private Owner. 
What the Railway Staff Officer did ducing the War. Illus. a 


Reader.—Lam ey. 
Bad Portraits by J. S. Sargent. Illus. 
Some Literary Blunders. Rodney Blake. 
The Gentler Side of Mr. Whistler. Earl Stetson Crawford. 
Reminiscences of an Interviewer. Contd. 
Walter Pater. Edw. Hutton. 


C Rous- 


Contd. W. J. Scott. 


25 cts. Sept. 
A. Brennan. 


Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Prace, New York. 25 cts. Oct. 
Our Farmer Youth and the Public Schools: Prof. W. M. Hays. 
“ Learning by Doing” for the Farmer Boy. Illus. O. J. Kern. 
The Future of Canadi and Reciprocity with the United States. E, G. 
ay. 

Municipal Reform and Social Welfare in New York. E.T. Devine. 

The Macedonian Struggle. With Map. An American in Turkey. 

Lord Salisbury as a Statesman. With Portrait, 

Some Further Notes on the Pope’s Personality. Illus. 

The Socialistic Legislation of New Zealand. Dr. L. C. Warner. 

Trade-Unionism and Democracy in Austratia. A Tired Australb:n, , 
Review of Reviews.—MeEisourne. gd. August, 

Conciliation and Arbitration Bill. 

Smallpox at Launceston, Tasmania. 

F.C. G. of the W. G. Illus. W. T. Stead. 


A Clairvoyant Vision of the Assassination at Belgrade. Illus, 
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Oct. 


“ The Wastes of a Great City. Illus. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Sept. ro. 
The Training ofa Policeman. Illus. J. E. Doyle. 

The Birth of the Pipe. Illus. G, Western. 

Life on a Lightship. Illus. Walter Wood. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Sranrorp. 1s. éd. 

Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. 
us. 

Reminiscences of China after the Recent ‘Troubles. 


Sept. t5. 
Maps and 


B. W. Mainprise. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sam°son Low. 1s. Oct. 

J. M. Woodbury. 

Gen. Guy V. Henry. Illus. C. IT. Brad 

The South-West from a Locomotive. Illus. B. B-ooks. 

Journey from St. Petersbu-g to Paris, 1815. Illus. Mrs. John Quiacy 
ams. 

State Universities. Illus. 

Some Phases of Trade Unionism. 


W. S. Harwood. 
Walter A. Wyckoff. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. Illus. “Héléne Vacaresco. 
A School for Chauffeurs. Illus. ‘ 
The Greatest Athletic Festival in the World at Zuvich. Illus, 
Whales at Home. Illus. F. T. Bullen. 


The Finest Statue in England ; Symposium. Illus. 


F. Hayes 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouverte Street. 6d. Oct. 
The Religious Census of London. Contd. F. A. McKenzie. 
Spain and Its Religious Life. Concl. London City Missionary, 
A Talk with Lady Hope. Illus. David Williamson. 
English Chaplaincies in Foreign Lands. Illus. Emma Brewer. 


’ Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Oct. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Contd. Illus. Charles Ray. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
The Leeds Art Gallery. Illus. A. T. Story. 
Models of the Mosaic Tabernacle. Illus. H. J. Shepstone. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. Oct. 
Germany and France ; Sidelights on a Page of History. 
Emerson ; the Sage of Concord. Walter Jerrold. 
Napoleon at Elba. 
WordHunting. D. Forsyth. 


Rambles with an American. Christian Tearle. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Prace. 1s. Sept. 15. 
Rome a Centre of Religious Lifz in the Twentieth Century. Dr. Tavani. 
The Precession, Climatic and Declination Cycles, Their Influence in the 

Formation of Polar Ice and the Existence of Nations. David Gostling. 
Will, Desire, and E motion. Contd. Mrs. Annie Besant. 

“ Human Personality ” and Theosophical Thought. B. Keightley. 


Treasury.—G. J. Pacmer, PortuGat Srrzet. 6d. Oct. 
B.istol and Its Bishop. Illus. Canon Tetley. 
Animal Colouring Illus. Rev. F. C. Kempson. 
The Clewer Sisterhood. Illus. James Adderley. 
Nicholas Ferrar. Illus E. Hermitage Day. 
Iceland’s Treasury. Illus. Mrs. D. Leith. 
The Passing of the Wirral. Illus. J. G. Leigh. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche anitustiee e Ver_acs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
Mks. per qr. Sept. 

More Unpublished Letters Ms Count von Roon. 

Th: Mant-uffel Era. Contd. A. von Puttkamer. 

Heine and Emanuel Geibzl. R. von Gottschall. 

The Peacz of Villafranca. G. Bapst. 

Notes by Freiherr von Cramm- Bur gdorf. Contd. 

The Development of Art in the Life of the Child. Concl. 
Raehlmann. 

ClasSical Studies To-day. Prof. Bliss. 

Villa Malta and the Germans in Rome. 


Prof. C. 


D.-. F’. Noack. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesx. Paeret, Bertin. 6 Mks, per qr. 


2pt. 
Psalm XLV. H. Gunkel. 
Hong Kong. A. von Janson. 
Italian Discoveries in Crete. F. von Duhn. 


Corsica. Concl. M. Kuttner. 
Early Dutch Art. W. von Seidlitz. 
Emile Zola. E. Platzhoff-Lejeune. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. 

Sept. 
The Arts andCrafts Schook at Scherrebek.,.. Illus. 
Art Fozgeries and Counterfeits. Illus. 


i H. Peters. 
J. Brinckmann. 


Monatsschrift far oe und Land,—Marrtin Warveck, Bertin. 
Mks. per qr. Sept. 

Darwinism. .Pastor W. es >mund. |” 

Friedrich Deftzsch and the Cure of D gaf-Mutes: 

German Missions in the Ger min Protectorates. 


Pfarrer W. Haendler. 
U. von Hassell. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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Westminster Review.—R. Brimtey Jounson. as. 6d. 

Oct. 
Ecclesiasticism and Imperialism. Contd. J. G. Godard. 
Liberalism in Chaos. D. S. A. ¢ a 
The Political Situxtion in Poland. Filipowicz 
Suggestion for a Criterion of the C redibileey of Certain Historans. F. W. 

Roif:. 

The Humour of Raskin 
The Battle of the Books. 
Multatuli and the ‘* Max Havelaar.” 
The Old Faith and the New. P.V 
Want of Confidence in the Clergy. One of Them 
The Ethics of Church Music. Stanley Chipperfield. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. 
Oct. 


G. Trobridge. 
H. W. 


C. Louis Leipoldt. 


With the British to Sokoto. Illus. Contd. Capt. C. Foulkes. 
A Motor-Car Caravan in Algeria. Illus. Viscount de Soissons. 
A Tramp in Spain. Illus. Contd. Bart Kennedy. 

A National Pawnshop. Illus. Herbert Vivian. 


Among the South Sea Cannibals. Illus. Contd. Capt. H. Cayley 
Webster 
The Wild Tribes of Sakhalin. Illus. C. H. Hawes. 
Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Oct. 
What the Trout Stream saw. Illus. W. D. Hulbert. 
Hints on Sea-Swimming. Illus. H. Blair. 
The Nelson Room at Trafalgar. Illus. W. H. Hosking. 
The Money Kings of the Modern World. Illus. Contd. W. T. Steid. 


The Fiscal Policy of the Empire. Illus. Contd. J. Holt Schooling 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anv SrovcuToy. 6d. 
Oct. 
Daughters of British Statesmen. Illus. Ignota. 
World’s Work.—HeEInemann. 1s. Oct. 
Mr. Balfour’s Economics. A. Emmott. 
German Agviculture under Protection. W. H. Dawson. 
Why the British Navy costs so much. A. S. Hurd. 
W. H. Smith and Son. IIus. 
The Goat ; the Poor Man’s Cow. Illus. 
Osea ; a Teetotal Island. C. 'T. Bateman. 
What Theatres cost. F. Gardner. 
Russia in Manchuria. Illus. Alfred Stead. 
The Art of Swimming. Illus. M. A. Holbein. 
The Social Life of the Soldier. Illus. Horace Wyndham. 
The Royal Commission and the War Office. 
Ocean Sanatori1. Eustace Miles. 
‘The National Physical Laboratory. Illus. 


“ Home Counties,’”” 


H. C. H. Carpenter. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHati. 
W. J. Pirrie; Intervi:w. Illus. A. S. Moore. 
Dr. A. McLirex. Illus. Rev. J. E. Roberts. 
Byways of Fame. Illus, A. Mee. 
J. Scott. 


The Secrets of the Apple. Illus. 

Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. Oct- 
A Visit to Dean Hole. Illus. E. }. 
A Ramble in Holland. Illus. Lillias Campbell Davidson. 


3d. Oct.. 
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Socialistische Monatshefte.—Bevrusra. 2, Bertin, S.W. 


Sept. 
The Social Democ-atic Election in Dresden. I. Auer. 
The New Reichstag and the Task of Social Democracy. 
Utopias. W. Heine. 

Kant’s Philosophy of History. Dr. C. Schmidt. 


Stimmen aus Maria- Leng. —Herver, Frempurc, BApen. 
10 Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Sept. 

Housing Reform. H. Pesch. 

Monuments in Churches. J. Laurentius. 

M. Combes and the Concordat Question. H. Gruber. 

Westphalian Decorative Art of the Thirteenth Century. Illus. 


go Pf. 


E. Be nstein. 


S. Be'ssel. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurscue Vertacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


1 Mk. Oct, 
Extinct Animals. Illus Dr. F. Knauer. 
Nerves ; How hey Work. T. Haller. 


Art and Women’s Dress. Illus. A. Mohrbutter. 
Future Adinirals. Illus. J. Wilda. 

Training. Illus. K. Doerry 

The Mont Blanc G-oup Illus. Maud Wundt. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 26 Mks. 
srann. Sept. 

Albert Bellerocie. ITilus. K. E. Schmidt. 

The Origin of Romanesque Art. Illus. J. Strzygowski. 

Recent Danish Art. Hannover. 

Mediaval Art. Illus. E. Kumsch. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirxo>F 
unD HAERTEL, LEipziG. to Mks. per ann. Sept. : 

The Teaching of Music. Assia Spiro-Rombro. 

Wagner’s ‘ Nibelungenring” at Munich, A. Mayer-R:inach. 
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Annales des ome 7 Politiques. —r08, BouLevarp SAINT-GERMAIN, 


ARIS. 3 frs. 5c. Sept. 15. 
-Galicia. Mcurice Lair. 
“Stberia and Tratsiberia. S. Litman. 
‘The Bill of April 7, 1902, on the Merchant Marine. A. de Lavergne. 
Spéranski, G. Budin. 


Association Catholique.—r4, Rue ve.v’Apsave, Paris. 2 frs. 


ept. 15. 
The Doctrinal Work of Leo XIII. G. de Pascal. 
Jean Swern Paul Lapeyre. 


Bibliothé ue Universelle.—Hacuetre. 20s. perann. Sept. 
The Question-of Savoy, 1860. Edmond Rossier. 
“Why One Grows Old. Contd. Henry de Varigny. 
Eugéne.Carriére. Louis Gillet. 
Paul Chaix, 1808-1901. Contd. Arthur de Claparéde. 


Correspondant.—3:r, Rue Saint-Guittaume, Paris. 2 frs. 50c. 
Sept. ro. ; 

The Pontificat. Etienne Laney. 

The Congress at Cologne, 1903. Mgr. Kamengieser. 

The War on the Alps and Italian Projects. J. Delaporte. 
The Condition of Labour in the United States. Louis Riviére. 
“The Statue of Renan. Pierre Bernard. 

t. 2 

“Sedan and General Ducrot. Gen. F. Cariong>. 

‘Lhe Alps and the Italian Army. 
“Fhe Future of the Belgian Congo. Paul Bourdarie. 
Agriculture in France. Xavier des Genéts. 
“he Letters and Journal of Mgr. Hacquard. E. Maria. 
General de Lamorinére. Cte. Albert de Mun. 
‘The Romances of E.-M. de Vogiié. Henry de Bordeaux. 


Humanité Nouvelle.—16, Ruz pe Conné, Paris. 2 frs. Sept. 


Ethics and Social Revolution. Z. R. Walczewski. 
Intelleciualism.. R. de Le Grasserie. - 
Lecomte de Lisle and His Country. Marius-Ary Leblond. 


Journal des Economistes,—14,. Rue Ricuettev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
A ra, pt. 15. 

«Competition. G, de Molinari. 

Anarchism in the United States. Paul Ghio. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rug pe v’Ecnaupé Sr. Germain, Paris. 
Sept. 
W. E. Henley. Henry D. Davray. 
Ulrich Guttinguer and His Correspondents. Contd. Léon Séché. 
¥rangois Coppée and Ferdinand Bruneti¢re. Léon Bloy. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 55 frs. per ann. Sept. r. 
The Concordat and the Disestablishment of the Churches. C. Dupuy. 
Italy and Austria-Hungary. Raqueni. 
‘The Conclave andthe New Pop2. R. Delbeuf. 
An Eye-witness and the Transvaal War. L. N. Baragnon. 

Sept. 15. 

‘The Peril of the Sahara. Africus. 
French Colonisation in Indo-China, J. Crép_t. 
M. de Plehve and Mr. Stead. 
The Dances of Death. L. Charpentier. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—r19, Rue Bonararte, 
Paris. 1fr. S.pt. 15. 

The Congo Concessions ; Reply to Cha-lzs Bos. E, D. Morel. 

“The First French Voyages to China. Henri Froidevaux, 

‘France and England. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. Sept. 16. 
‘French Education Methods and the Expansion of the Race. Joseph 
Chailley-Bert. 
‘The English Education Bill of 1902. Concl. 
Progress. Concl. M. Faviére. 


La Revue.—12, AVENWE DE L’OpéRA, Paris.’ 1 fr. Sept. r. 
¥rance and England during European Anarchy. Jean Finot. 
The Infirmities of Genius. Dr. Catanés. 
Influence of French Literature in Spain. Manuel Ugarte. 
National Maladies. Dr. Daniel G. B inton. 
Madame de Staél and the Duke of Palmella. Concl. H. Faure. 
Love versus Aesthetics. Eugéne de Roberty. 
Sept. rs. 
Madame d’Arbonville. Léon Séché. 
‘Lhe Prestige of War. Moncur D. om way. 
J.-H. Rosny. Marius Ary hee nd 
Dwarfs and Giants. Illus. D. R. Romine. 
Vladimir Korolenko. G. Savitch. 
= 6 bolism. Be og Retté. 
bacco. 


Revue ig AVENUE be L’Opéra, Parts. 1 fr. Sept. 
Renan. Raoul Allier. 
scan gr Ae! Carthage in the Second Century and Christian Propaganda. 
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The Linen and Cotton Industry. Contd. A. Aftalion. 
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French-Canadian and the Census of rgor. With Map. Odessus. 

North French Soudan. Contd. Capt. P. Ducre 

E. A. Martel. Péres Blancs. 
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pt. 

Catholic Missions of the Independent Congo State. Baron Léon Béthun: 

Occult Sciences. Concl. Victor Du Ble 

The Excavations at Knossos. Alphonse Roersch. 

Contemporary Evolution, Joseph Ageorges. 

baa oe - in France and the Associations Law. Mau 

anlaer, 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rut Sourrtot, Pars 
18 fr. per ann, Sept. 

Patriotism and Ethics. Hervé Blondel. 

Questions of Military Sociology. Dr. Campeanu. 

Revue Métaphysique et de Morale.—s5, Rue pe Méziitres, Paxis 

3 frs. — 

Biology. F. Houssay. 

Mathematics. Pierre Boutioux. 

Essay on Ontology. F.M 


Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rug pes Saints-Péres, Pagis 
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Pius X. Mgr. J. Févre. 
Remonstrances of the Clergy of France. P. At. 
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The Abbey of Saint-Victor, Paris. Contd. Fourier Bonnard. 
The Health of the French Soldiers. Concl. Jean d’Estoc. 
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Remonstrances of the Clergy of France. Contd. P. At. 
The Sophism of National Unity. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
The Abbey of Saint-Victor, Paris. Contd. Fourier Bomard. 
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Penal Law in Ireland. Jean Kerys. 
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Old Recollections. A. Targ 
A Benedictine Teideenation n> Batiffol. 
French 8 1836-1850. A. Adam. 
Leo XIII. V. Bérard. 
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Some Notes on Renan. . M. Bréal. 
French Composers, 1836-1850... Contd. A. Adam. 
ene or Sedan? E, Seilliére. 

emoirs of Bagatelle. C. Yriarte. 
The Bulgarian Memorandum. _V. Bérard. 


Revue Socialiste.—2z7, Rue pe Ricuecizu, Paris. rfr. soc. Sept. 
Socialist Systems. Contd. E. Fourniére. ; ae 
The Source and Juridical Origin of Socialism. André Mater. 
Children in Swiss Home Industri ies. Jean Sigg. 


Revue Universelle.—1:7, Ruz Montparnasse, Paris, 75¢. Sept. t. 
- Mc. A. Whistler. Illus. G, Geffroy. 
“he Milk Industry. Illus. H. Desmarest. 
Sept. 15. 
The Basque Country. C. Béguin. . 
— of the Basques and Their Colonisation. Illus, Henri 
orin, 


Université Catholique.—z5, Rue pe Prat; Lyon. tx frs. per half- 
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Poetry and Mystery. Henri Morice. 

Literary Decentralisation. Abbé Delfour. 

Palestinian Topearaphy, | ies Arb.-Arétas. 

Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 
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Civilta Cattolica,—V14 pi Rirerra 246, Rome. 25 frs. perann. Sept. 5 

On the Recent Glories of the Papacy. 

Popular Culture and Social Reform, 

Discoveries in Crete and Their Chronological Bearing. 

Religious Conditions in Italy according to an Anglican Periodical. 
Sept. 1 

The Author of the Fourth Gospel “defended. 

Social Duty of the Upper Classes. 

Pontifical Documents. 

A New Life of Kepler. 

The Glorious Exploits of a Hero in Japan. 


_ Emporium.—Bercamo. Sept. 
Giuseppe Mentessi. Illus. V. Pica. 
Tombs of the Popes. Illus. A. J. Rusconi. 
Impressions and Recollections of Morocco. Illus. 
Leo XIII. With Portraits. 
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L. Luzzatti. 
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Spirit Hypotheses and Scientific Theories. F. Porro. 
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A Missionary in China. P. Barnaba da C ologn a. 
Conflicts of Ideas. T. M. 
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Fatherland and Religion. L. Vitali. 
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Pius X. By the Editors. 
Penal Law according to Spanish Writers of the Sixteenth Century. J 
Montes. 
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The Two Trials of Joan of Arc. A. M_: Tonna-Barthet. 
Francisco Picard, Apostle and Martyr. Julian Rodrigo. 
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del Moral. 
Theories concerning Immunity from Infectious Diseases. F. M. del Rio. 
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40 pesetas per ann. Sept. 
The Diplomacy and the it ncyclicals of Leo XIII. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 
The Social White Lie. Eloy L. Andre. 
Toledo Cathedral and Its Royal Tumuli. R. A. de los Rios. 
The Spanish Violin in Contemporary Musical Art. J. P. de Guzman. 


Nuestra Tiempo.—Fvuencarrat 114, Maprip. 24 frs. perann. No. 32. 
The Two Catholicisms. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 


THE DUTCH 
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C, A. van Waning, Artist. Illus. P. A. Haaxman, Junr. 

A fay of The Hague during the Nineteenth Century. Illus. 
ohan 

Henri Albers, , = Dr. J..de Jong. 
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Christianity and Morality. Valdemar Ammundsen. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Policy. Erik Givskov. 
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Reminiscences of Childhood. Georg Brandes. 
Daily Life ina High School. Niels Kierkegaard. 
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European Politics and Religious Thought. Y. Tarle. : 
The oo Movement in the Last Fifty Years. Tatiana Bogdano- 
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The Eve of the Great Reforms. N. A. Kruilof. 
Sketches of Ocetia. A. P. Andreief. 
The Mineral Waters of the Caucasus. I. N. Zacharin. 
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Sp: iin in the Congress of Historical Science. R. Altamira. 
‘he Cathedral of Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamantine Architecture. 
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Sociology. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
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Industrial Conditions in Segovia. M.S. Romero. 
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ow Britain went to War 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Truth about the Navy.’’ 
Dedicated without permission to the King. 


CONTAINING 


The Essence of the War Commission’s Report. 


WITH PORTRAITS OF THE MORE NOTABLE COMMISSIONERS AND WITNESSES. 
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This Shilling Pamphlet of 220 pages, carefully indexed, gives the substance of the appalling revelations of 


INCOMPETENCE, INDOLENCE, AND IGNORANCE, 


which the Royal Commission buried in four Blue Books of 2,000 pp., costing sixteen shillings and fivepence. 





The NATIONAL REVIEW for October says :— 


“ The Report is generally regarded as one of the most important 
contributions to our unsolved military problem which has appeared 
during this generation. It has caused a profound and painful 
impression by endorsing the gravest charges which the severest critics 
have at any time brought against the management of the Army. 
As is usually the case with regard to Blue Books, for which there 
7s likely to be any serious demand, it is exceedingly difficult to procure 
either the Report or the Minutes of Evidence, and many of our 
readers have probably been disappointed in their quest for these 
volumes... .. Great Britain was in a defenceless and perilous 
condition, thanks to the incapacity and want of foresight in her 
rulers. We cannot pursue the inquiry any further, but we earnestly 
hope that some attempt may be made to popularise the story told 


by the War Commission.” 
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TRAVEL AND 


VIENNA, THE CAPITAL OF THE AUSTRIAN 


the capital of the Austrian Empire, belongs to the 
province of Lower Austria ; it is situated on the 
banks of the Danube and the Donaukanal, a narrow arm 
of the river, and stands in a plain with conspicuous 
mountain boundaries at ten to twelve miles distance on all 
sides. Vienna was originally a Celtic town, which was 
fortified by the Romans, and called “ Vindobona.” The 
history of Vienna is a very interesting one, but our space 
is too limited to enlarge upon this section of the subject. 
Let us first cast a glance at “Old Vienna,” which is 
the inner city, and presents a picture of development 
covering a thousand years. A walk through the streets, 
many still narrow and winding, offers the lover of art a 
wealth of delights which he could not find in a modern 
city. The Cathedral of St. Stephen, a lofty cruciform 
Gothic structure, still overtowers the city; the Ruprechts 
and St. Mary Church and Salvator Chapel, aad some 
parts of the Imperial Palace, are the last relics of the 
Middle Ages ; the period of the seventeenth and the first 


Pap th cas one of the great cities of Europe, and 


RECREATION. 


EMPIRE. 


decades of the eighteenth century has given Vienna, in 
its palaces and churches, the most typical aspect. 

We leave the inner city and take from the Stephen 
Square a last view of the cathedral and its famous spire, 
and proceed through the Kaernthnerstrasse, the chief 
thoroughfare, to the Ringstrasse, which encircles Vienna 
like a magnificent belt, and has been constructed upon 
the ground of the former fortification walls. One 
of the most noteworthy buildings is the Palace of the 
Archduke Ludwig Victor, and not far away is the 
Karlskirche near the Gallery of Arts, Our route brings 
us past the beautiful Stadtpark and_ several fine 
monuments, under this the bronze monument of 
Beethoven and of Franz Schubert; a little farther 
stands the Arts and Crafts Museum, and close by the 
school for industry and art. The two Imperial Museums 
for art and history, at which we now arrive, are 
perhaps the finest monumental buildings of Vienna. 
Between them stands the imposing monument 
of the Empress Maria Theresa. The Burg, as 





The Austrian Alps. 


Arlberg Railway, Brenner Railway, Gisela Railway, 
The Semmering and Pustervalley Railways. 
Most magnificent scenery. The Dolomites, Ortler, Gross Venediger, Gross 
Glockner, Alpine Lakes, Spas, Mineral Springs, and summer and winter 
health resorts. Chamois shooting and excellent fishing. First-class hotel 
accommodation at moderate terms. Write to the AUSTRIAN TRAVEL 

BUREAU, 301, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol. 


Address : Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Fremdenverkehr fur 








Verein fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 


* Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR BREGENZ; 
LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN SALZBURG. 


Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Oberosterreich Upper 
Austria ; at Franz Josefplatz, N.34 Linz, for the renowned 
Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gmunden, ete. 


HE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 
purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
are always glad to give the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein, and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
Journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free 
% The following places are to be recommended for the Winter :— 

BREGENZ and LINDAU. Winter sports. 
BOTZEN—GRIES. Renowned winter resorts. 
BRIXEN. Favourite winter resort. 
MERAN. The pearl of health 


climate. Pure mountain air. Amusements. 
RIOA and ARCO. Mild winters. 
SALZBURG, Excellent winter resort. 
TRENT. Sheltered position, mild climate. 
INNSBRUCK. Seat of an English colony. 


of winter sports—Skating, Tobogganing, Ski-ing ; 
par excellence. 


resorts. | Semi-tropical 
English chaplain. 


Headquarters 
every winter sport 





MERAN 


THE PEARL OF TYROL. 
rb & 
HEALTH RESORT for 


AUTUMN, WINTER, and SUMMER. 


Specially Suitable for Winter—no Winds, Sunny and Mild. 
Amusements of All Sorts. Very Moderate Tariffs. 
tt & & 


For Particulars: AuUsTRIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
301, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


WHERE TO STAY. 


AUSTRIA. 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the lake of Con- 


stance. Best situation. First-class. Moderate charges. 
BOTZEN: Hotel Bristol. One of the finest hotels in 
Austria. New, elegant. Moderate charges. 
INNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open 
all the year round. Headquarters of English and Americans in the 
Austrian Alps. Vice-consul and chaplain. 


LANDECK : Hotel zur Post. 
Tourist centre. 

MERAN: Hotel Archduke John 
Johann). One of the most perfect hotels in Tyrol. 
royalty. Moderate terms. Semi-tropical gardens 

Hotel Meranerhof. First-class. Fine gardens. 
Marble vestibule. 

SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. Excellently situated near 
the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class. Latest im- 
provements. R. Fleischman, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 
Nile, Cairo. 

Grand Hotel de l'Europe. 
station, surrounded by a beautiful park. 
renowned. Every modern improvement. 

TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year. 

VIENNA: Hotel Kaiserin Elisabeth, Central, old, 


renowned. Near St. Stephen’s Dome. Up-to-date. Moderate charges. 














Arlberg Railway. 


(Erzherzog 


Patronised by 


Situated near the railway 
Excellent ,cuisine. Old, 
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TRAVEL AND RECREATION. 


the Imperial Palace is called, is a building of over- 
whelming magnitude? We here get a view of the Volks- 
theater and approach the. famous Rathaus Platz, which 
brings the Ringstrasse to a worthy conclusion. In the 
middle stands the magnificent Gothic Rathaus (Town- 
hall), and the fantastically conceived details of the great 
tower as well as the four smaller towers are most striking ; 
on the right and left are the Houses of Parliament and the 
University, opposite the new Burgtheater, and in the 
centre of the whole a lovely garden; this is the most 
magnificent square in the world. All styles of archi- 
tecture have been brought together to compete with 
each other—Classic, Gothic and Renaissance. Vienna 
takes a high place for Music and Art. Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mozart lived there, and Strauss and 
Lanner were born there. Love for music and dance is 
natural to the Viennese. 





LONDON to VIENNA via ARLBERG. 


LONDON to INNSBRUCK via ARLBERG. 
(28 hours.) 


The Arlberg Railway passes through some of the grandest 
scenery in Europe. Beautiful valleys, surrounded by fir- 
crowned mountains, are seen on either side. From Innsbruck 
to Vienna, through Zell-am-See, Salzburg, and Linz. 


LITTLE PLAYS for CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


No. 1. Cinderella. No. 8. Dick Whittington. 
No, 2. The Sleeping Beauty. No. 4. Beauty and the Beast 


[Ready Nov. 1. 
Specially written and arranged for Children’s Performance. 
WITH ORIGINAL SONGS AND CHORUSES. 


(Music Size, 1n O_tp Norartion.) 


ONE SHILLING EACH (Post Free). 
: Words only, price 1d.; by post, 14d. 














Miss ELvaLine Terriss wrote as follows on receiving a copy of 
“ Cinderella ” :—‘‘ I think it is excellent ; just what is wanted.” 

Miss Lity Hansury wrote:—‘‘Your little edition of ‘Cinderella’ I 
consider charming for children’s parties, etc.” 

Miss .VioLET VANBRUGH wrote: — “I have read your little play 
* Cinderella’ with pleasure. I think that it is just the thing for children.” 


“Books for the Bairns” Office: Mowbray House, Norfolk St., W.C. 





Whoever desires to make acquaintance with the jovial 
characteristics of the Viennese should go and see them 
at the Sunday recreations in-the “ Prater.” Many a 
glimmer of golden humour and hearty good nature makes 
itself felt in the merry outbreaks of the people’s moud. 
How well they understand one another, these thronys 
around the Punch and Judy show, among the music: 
delights of the merry-go-round and the five kreutzer 
dances! The races, the exhibitions, the brilliant array 
of carriages in double and triple rows in the “ Nobel 
Alley” on a fine spring day, the tens of thousands of 
spectators, the thousands of the “admired”: all fo: 
part of the picture of the Prater. The climate of Vien: 
is a very healthy one, and Vienna is suitable for a visi 
at any time of the year. The accommodation j 
excellent, and Vienna possesses many very fine hotc! 
with every comfort. 





GUIDE to the TOWER OF LONDON 


AND TALES OF THE TOWER. 


By CHAS. MORLEY and WM. STEAD, Junr. 





No one visiting London’s most historical monument should owit 

buying this guide, the most up-to-date and best published. The 

Tales, which occupy half of the 188 pages, add a special interest, 

and make the book worth purchasing even by those who do not 
contemplate visiting the Tower. 


Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings, a large Plan of 
the Tower being a special feature. 


Morning Leader.—‘‘ Nothing of value in the wonderful historicat 
associations of the place is omitted, and the reader is helped by plans, 
sketches, and photographs to cover every inch of the ground.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Sure to be popular. .. . Is certainly one 
of the most up-tu-date and best guides to the Tower that we have seen.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ It may be commended and recommended.” 

The Observer.—‘‘A handy and interesting handbook to the Tower, 
which should prove of great service to visitors.” 

Notts Daily Guardian.—‘‘It is the only popular handbook to the 
famous stronghold worth buying.” 


Price 6d. net of all booksellers, or 8d. post free from 
HENRY STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 











SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 





Zo the Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send the Review of Reviews for Twelve Months, beginning with the 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 Marks). 





$$$ $5 6565566666 b565656 
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: Forte vpayments sf of 2% 
rs 


of the Nineteenth Century 





for = down 


and nine further instalments of 2/- a month, after you receive the books. 


ze Fe FH 


The Little Masterpiece 
Library of Poets 


consists of 12 Handsome Volumes (6 inches by 4 inches), bound in green cloth—handy for the 
pocket—type clear and distinct. ‘here are 2,500 pages in all in the set and 620 poems, 


ge F&F FF 


The Library is edited by WILLIAM STEAD, Jun., and it has been his task to gather all that is best 
in the work of each Poet into a dainty volume in such a way that the purchaser of these twelve 
books will possess the finest poems of the great poets of last century. 





SPECIAL OFFER OF THE TWELVE VOLUMES 


LITTLE PAYMENTS. 





In order to make it easy for everybody to obtain Tennyson. Robert & Mrs. Brown- 
this splendid collection, an initial payment of 2/- can Byron. ing. 
secure its despatch, carriage paid, at once. Purchasers 
must sign and send in the form, agreeing to make Scott and Macaulay. Wordsworth. 
further payments of 2/-. Lowell, M.Arnold & Coleridge. 
Bh 9, gaa of 18/- cash would also close the Keats and Shelley. Longfellow. 

Residents abroad must send 19/- cash, Special Whittier. Emerson and Minor 
Offer is not extended to them. Burns, American Poets. 






























And a Bookcase at Cost Price. 


Many purchasers are anxious to have a bookcase to keep the set in. I have, 
therefore, arranged to supply one at the absolute cost price of One 
Shilling, It is made of wood, covered in dark cloth, and would be an 
ornament to any drawing room. 


1 accept 
your Little 
Masterpiece 
Library” Offer 
and rat opps 28. J 
agree to make 


on the first day of each month, 
beginning next meuti until I shall 
have paid 208. in a 


os a aone er ‘ihe bookcase (cross *& * * 
AO aie th RR TRG We SNe BRS PERE Ps Pee If you do not care to order the books at once drop 
RMR A on Bye ui vaceecualtencdccaarr me a postcard for further particulars and pur- 


chasers’ opinions. 


To HENRY STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Typewriter 


Send for List No. 55, «hich} 


| a T i & Py lis iS | | The tells all about ot and is sen 
Packets or | Tins b 

a es ak 2 Price ALI The 
: se at aa y " . ; Quali 


| Oe ee “~"S. , BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER C 
. Head Office: 
NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, 


x sF : a LONDON :. 9, Cheapside. 
rE rR. CH ; Ae : é MANCHESTER: 74, Market St 
eae . GLASGOW: 344, Sauchichall St 
reted thethnn CG. OT BRISTOL: 1, Nelson Street. 
ey” : = LEEDS: Royal Exchange Chan 
EUNTEA : 2 tos And most large Towns. 














CONNOISSEURS OF 


COFFEE 


: best foundation 


: — MOTORS. | DRINK THE 


JUNIOP TYRES 


n ee trade mark (Dunlop's 

2 a) on cover and tube. ~ 
Delicious for Breakfast 

& after Dinner. 


In-making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so mue 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. : 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


LIMITED, Duke Street, Stamford Street, S. E. and, Great: Windmill: Street, | W., and Published 
or at ee Hicate, Norfolk: Street, Lond W.C.—October,, 1903, -» and Publish ; 





q November 14, 1903. 


. Contents . 


Frontispiece : 


HE QUEEN OF ITALY. 
" PROGRESS esa WORLD : 


1 E TSAR AND 

ARBITRATION. 
| g cnmncieke abeei 
Hihe Duke of 

' Devonshire. 
Be Gontiaaed: je Our Next: 


XIX. The Coming of the New Paper. 
XL. The Floodstide. 


e 
_ THE BOOK OF THE MONTH: 


fhe GOSPEL, GENESIS, and 


: [POCALYPSE of MATERIALISM 


HE MONTH IN CARICATURE ; OR, 
_ THE CHRONICLES OF “F.C.G.” 


Nake Up! John Bull. 


i e 
HAT TO DO FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


4 * 
le Largest Mail-Order Business in Britain. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


e 
i 
1 
4 
H 
BY 
.: 





“pay ‘a ‘high price 
for a Typewriter, 
wien better 

value at half the 


money is offered in the 


BLIGK™™ 


but WHY ? 


% 

‘se 
Send for Booklet No. 55. | 
a 








BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
Head Office : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London: 9, Cheapside, E.C.; and most Large Towns. 





Fhot, Liss Free from 


no wy ae From 
MEATINC’S LOZENCES NE Ga 


EASILY CURE 


THE WORST COUCH. 


One relief. An increasing 
sale of over 80 years is a ey 
test of their value. Sold in 1 

tins everywhere, 


Dunkley House, 
Sent on| Houndsditch, 
oF TB) | London. 
Jamaica Row, 
Birmingham. 
London Road, 
6 Leicester. 


Central Arcade, 
Wolverhampton. 











TRY pOGRAPH === 


'D U PLICATOR SIMPLE. 


s HUNDREDS of CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, 


DESIGNS, MUSIC, etc., from one original. 
: Price from 25/-. 


and Specimens Post Free— 


WOLFF, 14, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, London, F.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RRR SS a pcan 
' @ For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see page xiv; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxxi. 





Of all Patent Medicine 
Vendors, 
1/1, 2/9, 4 6, and 11/- 
per bottle, 


CONGREVE'S 


LiXiR CONGREVE’S . . 


FOR ASTHMA, 


COUCHS, COLDS, 
CONSUMPTION. 


Coombe: Lodge, Peckham, 
London, S.E. 


Rew Book 
on 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, Consumption 


Price 6d. post free. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL... 





From 





GOUIN SCHOOLS 
OF LANGUAGES 


34, Harrington Road, South Kensington 3 
16, Finsbury Circus, City ; 
185, Oxford Street, Oxford Circus; 

11, Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead. 


Books and Teaching Material may be 
obtained at the GOUIN SCHOOLS OF 





LANGUAGES. 


Training Course for Teachers during 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 





Wind and Pains in Stomach, 





Impaired Digestion, Disordered .Liver, 





and Female Ailments. 





PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 
Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


5 i i 
In Boxes, 1S. id. and 2s. 9d. each, with full 
directions. 
The 1s. 14d. Box contains 56 Pills. 











Christmas Holidays. 





Successes of Elizabeth. 


il aR 











oe 


No. 1.—A Chat in the Kitchen. 

Visitor : I called, knowing I should find you giving ordcrs in the kitchen, and 
1 wanted to watch you. 

ELIZABETH: Really. What's the matter? 

Visiror: A good deal. To begin with, I shall never again bring my husLand 
to dine here unless you tell me bots of things. 

ELIZABETH : Why ? 

VistroR: ‘It’s cheerful, isn’t it, to have one’s husband remark when taking 
soup, ‘I wonder how Mrs. Wilson made that soup the other night ?” 
and again over the entrée, ‘‘ Mrs. Wilson’s sauces and gravies are just like 
those in the best restaurants.” He never says tlfings like that about mime. 

ELIZABETH : You foolish girl! You can easily make your soups, sauces, and fF 
gravies as good as mine or as good as those in the best se-taurants. 1} we 
LEMCO—you don’t! That’s the only difference between your dishes and 
mine. 

Visitor ! All! Why it’s all the difference in the world. Do you really mean 
that if*l use LEMCO mine will be as good as yours? 

ELIZABETH : Every bit, and if you write tu the Proprietors they will send you 
a book of recipes, telling you how to use LEMCO in a hundred ¢ lighiful 
ways. It’s been the making of my cookery—besides, it reduces butcher's 


bills. The address is 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


LEMCO 


The only genuine 











LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 
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~s- For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see page xiv; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxxi. 





To be completed in about 15 Fortnightly Parts at Is. net each Part. 
Part I ready in November. 


New and Important Publication. 


A_Cechno 





English Language. 


No work of a similar character exists in the 


logical and. 











(ific Dictionary. 


(Sele 
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CONTAINING, IN ADDITION TO MANY SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS GENERALLY USED IN... 


Art, 
Archeology. 
Architecture. 
Assaying. 
Astronomy (Pure and 
Applied). 

Biology. 
Bookbindiig. 

Botany (Applied). 
Building Trades. 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
Ceramics. 

Chemistry. 

Cycle Manufacture. 
. Dyeing. 

Electricity. 

Eagraving and Etching. 











Engineering (Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical). 

Geology. 

Glass Manufacture. 

Heraldry. 

Hygiene. i 

Land Surveying. 

Leather Tanning and 
Dyeing. 

Metallurgy. 

Meteorology. 

Mineralogy. 

Mining. 

Motors and Motor-Car 
Manufacture. 

Music. 

Painting. 





Paper Manufacture. 

Photography and Process 
Work. 

Physics. 

Plumbing. 

Printing. 

Quantity Surveying. 

Sculpture. 

Steam Engine Construction. 

Textile Manufactures (Cot- 
ton, Lace, Linen, Silk, 
Wool, etc.). 

Watch and Clock Making. 

Weighing and Measuring, 
etc. 

Wood Pulp Manufacture. 

Zoology (Applied). 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDITED BY 


G. F. GOODCHILD, B.A. (Camb.), B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal of the Wandsworth Technical 
Institute, formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; and 


| ll 





C. F. TWENEY (of the Wandsworth Municipal Libraries). 





UTILITY.—To the Teacher, the Artist, the Professional Man, the trained Mechanic, and the Student, it will be 
absolutely indispensable ; and a glance at the list of contents should be sufficient to persuade every intelligent man and 


woman of the desirability and importance of possessing a work which will explain clearly and definitely thousands of terms and 
expressions not to be found in any Philologica! Dictionary—terms that occur daily in the newspapers, and are passed by without 


being understo.d. 


Complete Prospectus on application to 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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.— For INDEX ve ADVERTISERS, see page xlvi and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxxi. 


THE PIONEER SERIES OF POCKET VOLUMES IN LARGE TYPE ON ROYAL INDIA PAPER. 


NELSON’S 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 

















1 the 









Complete 
in New Style 
One Vol. 






Old Style 
Two 
Vols. 


Each Work half an inch Thick. Size 44 by 64 ins. Large Type, Royal India 
Paper. Prices 2/+, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6 net, according to binding. 





By the use of NELSON’S INDIA PAPER (the thinnest printing 
paper in the world) the Best Books by the Best Authors are 


produced in a handy size -for the pocket, although the type i 


eee 
large and suite to all sights. These Editions of Standard Works 
The type in this Vol. is the in elegant bindings are the smallest size, the lightest weight, ond 
sam2 as that used in the 
Two Vols. Old Styis re- the largest type. 
produced. ~ 
LIST OF THE SERIES. 
wueess THE | SKETCHSBOOK AND BRACE- THE LAST OF THE BARONS. Lyrrox. | CHARLES LEVER'S WORKS: 
SteCEeay es WORKe tk, InvING- | NIGHT AND MORNING. Lyrron. bn A bay Ours’”’ 
AY’ S. 14 Vols. - caved 0. 2. “*C arles O’ Malley.’’ 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 13 Vols. THE prac erg bi No. 3. ‘Jack Hinton.” 
SCOTT’S WORKS. 25 Vols. DON Q ERVANTES« No. 4. ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer.’’ 
WESTWARD _ KINGSLEY. a. AUSTEN’ S WORKS. Complete in 2 > TENNYSON. 
JANE EYRE {| FRENCH REVOLUTION. Carvyie. 


LAST DAYS OF ‘POMPEU. Lyrron, BURNS’ S POETICAL WORKS. | BUNYAN’S WORKS. 
* * Sample Pages and Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SON, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 


uction, MORGAN & SCOTT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


(Cot- 
, Silk, THIRD EDITION. Second Edition entirely taken up before issue. Cloth Boards, 6s. 


THE 


‘«: 1 Roman Catholic Church in Italy. 


Suring, 
By Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (Venice). 


‘* The volume is worthy of a painstaking perusal.’""—New Liberal Review. 

‘© A book which will make people think.""—Puélic Opinion. 

‘* It would be difficu!t to overpraise this admirable volume. It is fair. It is courteous. It says nothing to wound the devout feelings 
of Roman Catholics. The book is both delightful and interesting.” —Ladies’ League Gazette. 


Things as They Are: 


echnical MISSION WORK IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By AMY WILSON-CARMICHAEL, Keswick Missionary, C.E.Z.M.S. Preface by EUGENE STOCK, C.M.S. 


320 Pages and 39 Beautiful Collotype Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth boards, 6s. 
“THIS [Is THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY MISSIONARY BOOK WE HAVE EVER READ—the most intense, vivid, realistic, and, on the 
t will be face of it, true to fact. Three gifts shine conspicuously in the book: picturesque, sententious, straightforward style ; a camera, more like 
a living thing than a dead instrument, that brings out precisely the details needed for the illustration of the text, and, lastly, a soul simply 
swallowed up in the enthusiasm of the Cross and the conversion of India.” —/ethodist Recorder. j 
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Y without FREE BY POST.~Ilustrated Booklet of Volumes published by MORGAN & SCOTT.—List of Holy Bibles, My Counselor. 
Sacred Songs and Solos. Works by D. L. Moody, Recs. F. B. Meyer, B.A., F. 8S. Webster, M.A., G, Campbell 
Morgan, D.D., A. T. Pierson, D.D., and others. Also Christian Biographies, Protestant, Missionary, and other 
Evangelical Literature, Children’s Rooks, Works for Bible Students, ete. 


W.C. London: MORGAN & SCOTT (gpe' Christian), 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’S List. 


Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 1903. 


THE 


Crimson Fairy Book. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 


Mr. Lang’ $s Fairy Book Series. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Blue Fairy Book. 
The Red Fairy Book. 
The Green Fairy Book, 
The Yellow Fairy Book. 
The Pink Fairy Book. 
The Grey Fairy Book. 
The Violet Fairy “Book. 


The “ Golliwogy ” Book for 1903. 
The Golliwogg’s Circus. 


With Coloured Pictures by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
And Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 
Oblong 4to., boards, 6s, each. 


The ‘‘ Golliwogg” Series. 


With Numerous Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. each. 


The Adventures of Two | The Golliwogg’s Bicycle 
Dutch Dolls and a Club, 
Golliwogg. The Golliwogg in War, 


The Golliwozgg at the The Golliwogg’s Polar 
Seaside. Adventure. 


The Galliwors’s Auto- The Vege-Men’s Revenge. 
go-Car The Golliwogg’s Airship. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES.” 
The Sea Shore. 


By WILLIAM S. FURNEAUX, 
Author of '' The Outdoor World,” &c. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. net. 


The Young Ice Whalers: 


A Tale for Boys. 
By WINTHROP PACKARD. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In Search of Home. 


A Story of East-End Waifs and. Strays. 
By PHYLLIS O. DENT. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by HAMEL LISTER. 
Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 


6s. each, gilt edges. 

The True Story Book. 
The Red True Story Book. 
The Animal Story Book. 
The Red Book of Animal 

Stories. 

The Blue Poetry Book. 
The Arabian Nights, 
The Book of Romance. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 


AN IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORK. 
JAMES ORROCK, 


Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. 


By B,ron Wesser. Two Handsome Volumes, illustrated with marly 
100 Photogravure Plates, and a_ profusion of Drawings in half-tone, 
Large 4to , in a buckram Be binding designed by Sir J. D. Linvos, R.L 
Price £10 Ios. net. he Edition for sale strictly limited to 500 


Numbered Copies.) 


In their abundant harvest of exquisite DRAWINGS, PICT URES, AND 
OBJECTS OF ART, these volumes may be considered unique. ‘THE 
LIFE OF JAMES ORROCK ” is a richly beautiful work. The histo-y, 
with its multiform biographical features, and its abundant ane edote , has 
peculiar attractions for the general reader ; the artist, professional as well as 
amateur, will find in the pages supplied directly by Mr. Oxrock imp: rtant 
technical information soundly and graphically conveyed ; the CON ~~ 
SEUR AND EXPERT, in communion with an artist who is both, 
is submitted, find his discourse entertaining and instructive; while th ~ Se 
sessor of a book which must oe indispensable to a high-c lass library. will 
be provided with such a ERY OF ENGLISH MASTERPIECES 
as never before came together in book form. 

Asa COLLECTOR, Mr, Orrock is represented by carefully reproduccd 
examples of the MASTER PIECES he has brought together. ‘Amc ngst 
them will be found examples of RrEyNotps, TURNER, GalNnsBorovGu, 
Lawrence, RAEBURN, Romney, Mortanp, Méiier, Enry, Crome, 
Hoppner, BoninGTon, PuHittip, LANDSEER, MiLtais, HENry Dawson, 
and other illustrious artists. MASTERS IN WATER-COLOUR, such 
as Turner, Davin Cox, DE Wint, GeorGe Barker, Wintiam Hent, 
and their contemporaries, are also well represented. 

The BLUE CHINA CHAPTER is not only replete with remarkable 
facts and anecdotes relating to the study and collection of this most ex> 
quisite ware—matters chiefly personal to the collector of the Orkock 
specimens of NANKIN BLUE at the South Kensington Museum—but it 
gives a sketch of the history of the origin and growth of ‘the craze” for 
BLUE CHINA in England, derived from sources not hitherto drawn upon 
for publication. Mr. ORROCK’S curiously intimate association with the 
origin and development of the taste that led to the present appreciation of 


ENGLISH FURNITURE is also adequately set forth. 


PHIL MAY'S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 characteristic Car- 
toons by the famous Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING 
By ArNnotp Bennett, Author of ‘ 


NOVELS. 
or ‘The Grand Babylon 
THE (QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: Being Passages and 
Some Upinions in the Early Lif: of Jimmy Rabbit. By Hexysnt 
Compton, Author of ‘ The Inimitable Mrs, Massingham.” 
THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. by Ropert 
Author of ‘* The Vision Splendid.” 
A LADY OF MISRULE. By Henry Cresswers, 
Precious Scamp,” &c. 
STEPPING BLINDFOLD. 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
aaa 9 5 4 FATHER. By D. Curistie Murray, Author cf Joseph's 


at,” &c. 
AN “ANGEL'S PORTION. 
Secret of the North Sea.” 
THE MISTRESS OF Bre 


MACHRAY, 
Author of “A 


By T. W. Author of ‘The 


SreIGHT, 


By ALGERNON GuissinG, Author of “A 

3y Harotp Binp.oss, 
Author of ‘* A Sower of@Wheat 

SIR DAVID'S VISITORS. By Saran Tyrer, 
Clarissa’s Day.” 

LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ 
Second Edition. 

A tien IMPOSTOR. 
** Mazeppa,” &c. 

UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 
‘* The Pu p'e Cloud ” 

A BUTTERFLY: Her Friends and Her Fortunes... by 
Iza Durrts Harpy. 


NEW 3s. Gd. NOVELS. 


THE MOTOR PIRATE: A Romance. by G. Sipney Pater- 
NOSTER. With 12 Illustrations by CHARLEs:R. SyKEs. 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank Ricuarvson, Author of 
““The Man who Lost his Past.’ 

PRINCE HAGEN: A Phantasy. 


Author of “In 
Fettered for Life.” 
$y Frep Whisnaw, Author of 


By M. P. Sure, Author of 


By Upton Sincrair. 


PicTURESQUE SKETCHES OF THE Hunt1\G-FieELb. 
THE BEST OF THE FUN. Captain E, Pennevt-Eumuirst. 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations by oe . Gives, and 48 in Black an | White 
by J. Srurcess and G. D. Gites. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s, 


LONDON: CHATTO & “WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
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A A BIG éd. MAGAZINE 
for Od. 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


Lady’ $ World 


d. NOVEMBER NUMBER dd. 





SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 
Y LADY BOUNTIFUL. New Serial 
Frep. M. Write. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
THE TREASON OF A WINDOW PANE. By 


CampBeEut. Davips en. 


THE BLOSSOMY GIRL. 
A LESSON IN DUTCH. 


DRAMA-—Misses DorotHy Drake, IsA BowMaNn, Letty 
Linp, CLarrE RoMatng, etc. Messrs. WEEDON GrossmitH, SIDNEY 
RARRACLOUGH, and STERLING MACKINLAY. 


SOCIETY—H.R.H. Patscess AuGusTE Louise oF SCHLES- 
wic-Hotsteix, THe Countess Ertenne Arraxine, Lapy Murier 
Gorvon-Lennox, Lavy WINIFRED Gore, BARONESS D’ ERLANGER, etc. 


FASHIONS. Richly Illustrated. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.—In Drear November. 


BARTLETT. 
AUTUMN NOVELTIES. FANCY WORK. MILLINERY. 
UNDERWEAR. CHATS ABOUT CHILDREN. BUSY 
HOUR. QUIET HOUR. COOKERY. 


CORRECT SPEAKING AND WRITING. By GeorGIANA 
ARTLETT. 

HOME-MADE MUFFS. By Juvietre HEALE. 

A MODERN BABY OUTFIT. By Azé.ine Lewis. 


GIVEN AWAY 


A Paper Pattern of a 


Dressy 
Blouse 


is presented with each copy—ORDER EARLY. 


Price 3d. By Post 5id. 


“The Lady’s World,” 


6, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Dramatic Story by 


LILIAS 


3y LILIAN QUILLEF-COUCH. 
Monologue by OWEN OLIVER. 


By Rk. G. 
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Che Religious Cract Society. 








A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 








ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT? Historical and Critical 
Considerations agamst tue Graf-Welihausen Hypothesis. By W 
Motter. Translated frow the German by C. H. Irwin, M.A. With 
Preface by Professor Von Orelli, of Basel. Crown , cloth gilt, as. 6 

The Scotsman says:—‘' There has been no more thoughtful statement of 
arguments against the conclusions f the Higher Criticism.” 
The & xpos! itory Times says: ‘Th? book is temperate. It is also a 





scholar’s book.’ 
Just Re ady. An Unbiassed Hi-tory 64 . 65. net 
A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HIS TORY, From the 
Apostolic Kra to the Vawn ot the Retormation. By SAmMuet G. GREEN, 
D.D., Author of ** A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,” etc. With 
full Dates, Chronological I'alles, and Index. Crown 8vo., 640 pages, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





The Scotsman says: ‘It gives a: abl: and interesting presentation of a 
subject wh ch has often been made repellent by the manner in which it was 
treated.’ 

Che Glasgow Herald says: “ Vo general readers it should prove a hig 
serviceable introduction to one of the most fasci .ating of hi torical disciplines. 


Containing well-nigh 650 with copious notes in smaller type, the box 


isa marvel of cheapness. 
ust Ready. Readab‘e Addresses. 


J 
LIFE AND LIGHT. Sermons preached in Ferme Park 


pages 





** THE BOY’S OWN PAPER.” 





Chapel By the Rev. Cuaries Brown, Author of “ Talks to Children 

, on Bunyan’s Holy War.” Wath a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo., 

cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Baptist Times says: ‘ We constant! me across choice gems of 
exposition, brilliant facets of truth, glimpses "of shrewd and subtle insight 
into life, apposite illustrations which light up whole areas of the vught and 
make his messag: stand out with th: distinctness of a Divine . racle. 


Just Ready. ‘‘THE ANTI-PAPAL LIBRARY.” 

ROME IN MANY LANDS: A Survey of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with an Account of some Modern Roman Develop- 
ments. Compiled and Edited by the Rev. Cuartes S. Isaacson, 
M.A., Editor of * Roads from Rome.” Crown 6vo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

A moving picture of the degeneration, moral decay, and religious super- 
stition so prevalent in lands where the Roman Church 1s supreme. 


st Ready. Popular Science Series. 

NATURE — CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL. By 
RicHARD KERR, F.G.S., F.R.A.S., Author of ““Hidden Beauties of 
Nature,” etc. With 69 Illustrations from Deawir igs by the Author. 
Printed on Art Paper. (P ypular Science Series, No. 2.) Crown 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6a. 

Contents: [he Monkeys’ Dinner-Bell ; The Teazel ; 
Hop Plant; Leaf Butterfly; Limpet; Wentl: Tiap; ‘Teredo; Acorn 
Barnacle; Poly-zoa; Land Snail; Tailor Bird; Sponge; Iceland Spar; 
Quartz; Petrified Trees; Amber; Felspar ; Gypsum ; Meteorites, etc., etc. 


NEW ANNUALS. 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL, 1056 pages. With many 
Illustrations. A handsome Book for Presentation. Containing a long 
story, “T INTRIGUERS,” by 3LOUNDELLE- BurTon, 20 
shorter a with much other interesting and useful reading. 75. 6c. 
in cloth gilt. 

SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. = 820 pages, including 
“Three | ah stories: “THE 'INTERVE NING SEA,” by Davin Lyatt; 
“UNDE THE SHE-OAKS,” by E. Boypo-Bayty; and “A 
LITTL* ¢ HIL D SHALL LEAD THEM,” by RHonA SuTHERLAND. 
The Volume a!so contains a host of interesting items fur the Sabb :th 
enjoyment and profit of every memb-r of the Christian household. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by Coloured and other Pictures. 7s. 6d. in cloth g It. 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The ‘I wenty-Fifth Volume of 

832 pages. With many I lustrations, 
including twelve ag 8 or Tinted. STORIES ty Dr. Gorvon 
Strasces, R.N., . Matan, V. L Gorne, G. MAnvitte Fenn, 
W. E. Cure, A. M, f rte KSON, SKELTON Kurrarc, and ALFRED CoL- 
BECK, and 46 Shorter Tales by many other writers fur boys, together 
with useful and interesting papers on nearly every subject within the 
boy’s world. 8s. in cloth gilt. 

GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, The Twenty-Fourth Volume of 
“THE GIRLS OWN PAPER.” 832 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 
STORIES by Mrs. Vaizey, E. Everetr-Green, Flora KiickMANN, 
Lesurz Keitru, and E Davenrort Apa Ms, and 20 Shorter Tales by 
other popular wr'te s, together with an immense variety of useful read- 
ing on subjects of interest to girls and their mothers. 8s. in cloth gilt. 


FREE.—A Beautifully Illustrated List of the Society's Recent 
Gift Books will be sent free to anyone send nz their name and address to 


4, BOUVERIE STREET, or 65, ST. PAUL’53 CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON, E.C. 








Venus’s Fly Trap; 
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‘LONCFELLOW. 
Selections from Evangeline, 
Miles Standish, Hiawatha, The 
Golden Legend, and many 
a, ham 


TENNYSON. 


Lyrics—Launcelot and Elaine 
—Guinevere—In Memoriam — 
Shorter Pcems., 


Kk 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND 
COLERIDCE. 


Tristram and _ Iseult—Sohrab 

and Rustum—The Forsaken 

Merman—The Scholar Gipsy, 

etc., and many of his beautiful 

Lyrics and — on Human 
Life. 


The .Rime of the _ Ancient 
Mariner—Christabel—Love. 


x + 
BYRON. 


Selections from Childe Harvlde, 
Don Juan, Manfred, Cain, The 
Giaour, The Corsair, ete. 

Mazeppa — Prisoner of Chillon. 


x 
MINOR AMERICAN POETS. 


Whitman — Emerson — Poe - 
Holmes—Bryant—Lanier—Hay, 


x OK 
BURNS. 


Songs and Ballads 
lossary. 


~ Poems — 
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THE 


Little Masterpiece 
Library of Poets. 


The Best Verse of the Greatest Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century 


for O/= down 


and nine further instalments of 2/- a month. 


The Library is edited by WILLIAM STEAD, Junr. 
and consists of twelve handsome volumes (6 inches by 
4 inches)—handy for the pocket—bound in green cloth. 
Type clear and distinct. 2,400 pages in all in the set. 


~--— LeeLee 





t Be LitTLE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY OF Ports 
—a series of twelve dainty and attractive little 
volumes—contains the best poetry of the Master 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. The contents of 
each volume have been carefully selected,’ so as to 
include only the best work of each poet represented 
in the series, The possessor of this sect will have, 
in the most convenient form, the best and noblest 
thoughts of the greatest minds of last century. In 
these dozen volumes he will find the poems that 
will give him the highest, healthiest, and most 
enduring pleasure. As his mood changes he can 
turn the leaves of volume after volume, finding 
inspiration for the struggle of life, consolation, and 
comfort for seasons of trial and of sorrow, enter- 
tainment for the jaded brain or the idle hour, 
and pure pleasure at all times. Does he desire 
melodious verse—there are the lyrics of Tennyson, 
the odes of Keats, the brooklike songs of Burns. 
Does he wish for high ideals and strenuous purpose, 
Jet him turn to Browning or to Lowell ; or does he 
merely hope to make the best of life, he will find 
inspiration in the verse of Matthew Arnold. Does 
he wish to commune with nature, he may open the 
little books into which the poems of Wordsworth 
| or of Shelley have been gathered, or if he prefers 
the crash of battle and the alarms of war there is 
Scott or Byron or Macaulay. If he is of a quieter 
mood he will read with pleasure the tales of 
| Whittier and of Longfellow, and for imagination he 
| will pick out the volumes and turn to the pages 
devoted to the masterpieces of Coleridge or of Poe. , 
Everything has been done to make these little 
volumes pleasant companions. ‘The type is clear. 
the paper good, the size convenient, tlhe binding 
attractive—in short, the Little Masterpiece Library 
of Pcets is sure of a warm welcome in every home. 


Special Offer of of Little Payments. 


In order to mzke it easy for everybody to obtain this 

splendid colfection, an initial payment of 2s. can secure 

its despatch, carriage paid, a¢ once. Purchasers must 

sign and send in the form, agreeing to. make further 
payments of 2s. 

A payment of 18s. cash would also close the transaction. 


1 accept your “Little Masterpiece” Library offer and 
enclove 2@. J hereby agree to make further payments of 2%. 
on the first day of cach month, beg.nning next month, until 
1 shall have paid 208. in ail. 


To HENRY STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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LOWELL. 
The Poet’s Message -To Heroes 
and Pioneers Selections from 
the Biglow Papers Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 


x 
KEATS AND SHELLEY. 
Odes—The Eve of St. Agnes— 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, and 
other Poems. 
Poems of Liberty — Poems of 
Nature and Man. 


x OK 


WHITTIER. 


The Stony-soler. The Teacher, 
he “y — 


SCOTT AND MACAULAY. 
Selections from Marmion, Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Lady of 

the Lake. 


ee ee 


Lays of Ancient Rome—Songs 
of a “4 Defeat. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Lyrics—Sonnets-—-Ballads— Nar- 
7 — 


ROBERT. AND MRS. 
BROWN!NG. 


Selections from Pippa Passes 
and Paracelsus The Lost 
Leader--The Pied Piper, and 
many other complete Poems. 


a 


Sonnets rem the Portuguese. 
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are pictured in heroic size, and great care has been taken in the colouring and printing. 
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The ‘‘ Daily News” has, at considerable cost, 
arranged to issue Mr. John Morley’s “ Life 
of Gladstone” on the Instalment System, 
so as to mike it possible for everyone to 
secure a copy. 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF 


UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY. 


GLADSTONE 


(/llustrated 
In 3 handsome Volumes, 42s. net, with 15. carriage, now ready; or on the 


“DAILY NEWS” INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 
ORDER FORM. 


Please send me, carriage paid, “‘ The Life of Gladstone ”’ in Three 
Volumes. I enclosz 7s., and agree to pay to you Nine Monthly Pay 
ments of 4s. each, due on the first of each month after the delivery of the 
volumes. Until these payments are complete, Leng ge that the Volumes 
not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
The r-turn of the dep sit (75.) wi.! cancel this agroement 

Review of Reviews. 


TEE Bia iah ditto tial danntathintaiiis ies — 
Retake OF ONDE racsastap-tarinsiagusensinrsdcsstscsuares . 
\ DUE vc icaticintiehadiniciteleinnsaictintinianainamnmintaunsitiimasiaaa 
POST TO-DAY to the Manager, ‘‘ Daily News” Book Department Temple 
House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
Remember, 7s. First Payment, and nine Monthly Payments of 4s. each. The 
three volumes are sent : fter acceptance of first payment. 








Cut this out, 
and write to-day. 











DEAN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A Splendid Series of Juvenile Reward Books. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DANIEL DEFOE. 

NOW-A:DAYS. Edited by Mrs. F. G. GREEN. 

LONG, LONG AGO; or, NURSERY RHYMES 
RETOLD. By M. WATERSON 

or Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Edited by D. HAYMAN. 
HAUFF’S FAIRY TALES. CECILY 
M‘DONELL. 
LEATHER STOCKINGS. By FENIMORE COOPER. 
Size, Large Post &vo. (or 7} in. by 5} in.), 2s. 6d. ; 


and make most attractive 


Edited by” 


volumes. 


Each book is profusely 


The above are handsomely bound in deeply embossed pictorial boards, 
», besides coloured plates 


illustrated, containing numerous illustrations in black and white, 


BIG ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. 


Size, Crown Folio (or 12 in. by 16¢ in.), 6s. 





This is the largest and most magnificent juvenile work that has ever been offered to the public. Here the favourite domestic animals 
There are twelve full-colour pictures, and each 


picture has descriptive matter of the animal's habits, with original illustrations on the opposite page. 


Bound in dark blue English Vellum cloth. Cover design in inks and gold embossed. [na printed wrapper. 


ASK TO SEE DEAN’S RAG BOOKS. 


DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a, E.C. 


London: Fleet Street, 





Vill ADVERTISEMENTS. 


mm For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see pages xvi ; and Sonera. CONTENTS SMBEX, page 0K. 


STALLS BOOKS CINEMATOGRAPHS. 


Message DELICHTFUL AMUSEMENT, PROFESSIONALLY AND AT HOME, 


Millions of people always 
HUGHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENGOS. Nearly 4,000 Sold- 


await the man with a 
real message. Dr. Stall 
has found it so. His FINEST OIL-LIGHTED LANTERN EXTANT. 
books are already circu- Gives brilliant 12 ft. pictures. Further reduced to £3 58. Handsome Biuini;! 
lated in every land. Lanterns, £6 109. Grand Triples, supplied to Madame Patti, Pr 
275th thousand in Malden, Royal Polytechnic, etc. Magnificently Illustrated Catalogue, 1 
English. original engravings, tod., post free. List of 60,000 Slides, gd@., post 
They are being translated Bijou Illustrated Catalogue, etc., 6¢. post free. Cheapest and Best L nier 
into several languages on and Cinems tograph Outfits in the World. 
‘ ; ® the Continent and two in ’ Hughes’ Photo-Rotoscope attachment. ( 
Rey UANOs Scart DD Asia 16 ft. a Reduced to £7 7s. Equals Mach 
Te eee aa 2 costing £20. 
THE SELF AND SEX SERIES Hughes’ Bio-Pictorescope. A revel.: 
has the unqualified endorsement of in Cinematog-aphs. Film_registered, reversed, ai 
Dr. John Clifford Fred. A. Atkins coloured while running. Splendid results. 
Rev. ches. - Sheldon Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Hughes’ Cinematograph 
Rev. F.B Sever Dr. Francis E. Clark veoar Show. Greatest = ) ~ 
Rev. Thos. Spurgeon [rances E. Willard taker known. Animated pictur: 
Dr. Robt. F. Horton Lady H. Somerset the, open-air for Twenty people 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others. : 7 = =atoy. Complete, £or 1 oo me 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. ‘ ; : Bijou Acetylene ditto, £12 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. NS : ™ Delightful results. Ceins money. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. \, é Hughes’ Combined Lan- 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. ‘ = tern and Cinematograph. 
hat a Man of 45 Ought to Know. \ : The Rotograph shows Film «1 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By. Mrs, Mary Wood-Allen, N _ Lantern picture xaise: size alternate|) 
M.D., and Mrs, Emma F. A, Drake, M.D. : Perfect change, £16 16s. Incomparabl 


Ditto, for 1,000 feet, £21’ 10s. Witi 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. Py ; ; 
utomatic L‘ght cut-off. Registers film in cage. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. Grandly Ilustroted Catalogue of all Cinematographs, Cameras, Dev -lop 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. Apparatus, etc., post free, gz. Grandly IMlustr: ated film list, post free, 7.7 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. bailed gg oe : wi) is we 


4s. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. ~ W. c. H UGH ES, Specialist, 
Brawster House, 82, Mortimer Rd., Kingsland, London, N., England. 


nus WHERE TO STAY. — | GUIDE to the TOWER OF LONDON 


BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the lake of Con-. AND TALES OF THE TOWER. 


stance. Best situation. Ftst-class. Mod:rate charges. 
BOTZEN: Hotel Bristol. One of the finest hotels in By CHAS. MORLEY and WM. STEAD, Junr. 
Austria. New, clegaut. Moderate charges. 


INNSBRUCK : Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open | No one visiting London’s most historical monument should omit 


all the year round. Headquarters of English and Americans in the = Rk. : ‘ : a The 
Aistina’ Alps... Vies-caneul and chaplain. buying tlis guide, the most up-to-date and best published. ‘The 


; Pye ey er pee Tales, which’oc upy half of the 188 pages, add a special interest, 
Bee: totel Sey: Gert: Sribge: Rallypy, and make the book worth purchasing even by those who do not 


MERAN: Hotel Archduke John (Erzherzog contemplate visiting the Tower. 


eo ge bees a Rotter nr cag siecaiaeteaia illustrated with Photographs and Drawings, a large Plan of 

1M ea HC, ete sey aia the Tower bein ial feature. 

Hote! Meranerhof. First-class. Fine gardens. calle ectice See ey trea phere Ps saysbg 
Marble vestibule sy Morning Leader. —‘‘ Nothing of value in the wonderful historica! 
‘1 , : . associations of the place is omitted, and the reader is helped by plans, 

SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. Excellently situated near | sketches, and photographs to cover every inch of the ground.” 


the Mirabel Gardens and the. Theatre. First-class. Latest im- Westminster Gazette.—“ Sure to be popular. .. . Is certainly on: 
—, R. Fleischman, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de of the most up-t -date and best guides to the Tower that we have seen.” 
ile, Cairo, St. James’s Gazette.— “Tt may bz commended and recommended.’ 

Grand Hotel de l'Europe. Situated near the railway The Observer.—* A handy and interesting handbook to the Tower, 


t ‘ which shou d p:ove of great service to visitors.” 
py gy caccaplat ly poner gee a Pe Notts Daily Guardian,—‘‘It is the only popular handbook to the 


famous stronghold worth buying.” 
TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest ‘ , m 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year, 


VIENNA: Hotel Kaiserin Elisabeth, Central, old Price 6d. net of all booksellers, or 8d. post free from 
‘ . = ) al, ’ r y qsenN - rt q a hl 
renowned, Near St. Stephen’s Doinz. Up-to-date. Moderate charges. HENRY STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


The BEST LITTLE PLAYS for CHILDREN’S PERFORMANCES 


Are published in ‘‘ Books for the Bairns.’’ 
(1) CINDERELLA; (2) THE SLEEPING BEAUTY; (3) DICK WHITTINGTON ; 
(4) BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
By Post for 13d. each; Piano Score of the Music, 18. each. 
From the MANAGER, ‘‘ Books FoR THE BAIRNS,” Mowssay House, NorFOLK STREET, LonpON, W.C. 














Es‘ablished over 30 years. 





Vir Publishing Co. 7,8. (nee Ade tat 
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) Engines, 


designs < 
Points, 
can be 


Send 6d. for 





PRESENTS FOR BOYS ; TYPEWRITERS 


Engines, 
Air Guns, and Carpenters’ Tools. 


Engines made to Customers’ own Drawings, and Repairs to 
Steam and Clockwork Toys undertaken. 


; Re ie = - i i 0. 
WILES’ BAZAAR, at, Barnet See) | My geen sect yen 
‘ter. yy . 
Telegraphic Address ;‘* MODELS, ronnie Rk.” Nat pace etl TAYL ORS , he ee 
















A Nest for Rest. 


FOOTS’ PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR. 


COMBINES CHAIR and COUCH. “an be adjusted by the occupant in a moment to 
any position of comfort. A twist of the wrist doe s it. It fits the figure in any position, and will 


rock or remain rigid as desired 
ACK reclines to any degree, from upright to flat, and rises automatically 


SEAT tilts to any angle. 
LEG-REST inclines to varying positions and when detached forms an independent ottoman 


or foot- ore 
THE-BACK REST gives just the required amount of support to the small of the back 
when siting, reclining, or lying down at full length. 

HEAD AEOr is Fn oy to suit the height of occupant. 

TABLE and R DING DESK adjustabie and detachable. 

Ideal chair for hey pod smoking, or study. Comfort for the Invalid. 


Reclining Chairs from £4. Booklet, ‘Chair Comfort,”’ rost Free, 


J. FOOT G&G SON, Dept. R.C. 6, 
171 New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


c= DEAF 


If yon suffer from deafness or head noises and desire a complete 
and permanent cure, write at once to Professor G. Krrr4-Harver, 
49, Finspcry VaveMeNntT, Lonpon, E.C., for pamphlet fully describ 

ing an enurely new self applied method, which he wiil send you 


gravis and post free on mentioning this Paper 
Magnificent Testimonials. FREE 

































































































Trains, and all kinds of Rolling Stock, in English 


and colours, for steam and clockwork. Rails, Switch ; ALL MAKES 


Signals, Stations, &c. Complete railway systems 

gradually acquired. Stationary engines, Hot Air Bought, Sold, 

Gas Engines, Engine Fittings, Magic [anterns, Exchanged, 
Repaired, &c. 


Lent on Hire. 
« « M.S. Copied .. 
Twelve monthly instalments of 


One Guinea will buy a First- 
class REMINGTON, BARLOCK, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





large [lustre ated Catalogue, which will be allowed on all 
purci hases of over 10s, 
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rrany PORTABLE ELECT RIC LIGHTS). — 
=CHARMING PRESENTS SUPERBLY FINISHED. - > 


Portable Electric Lights form the most convenient, the safest, and the cleanest light 

you can possibly have. They are made in various designs, and are particularly asetul 

avout the house and tor Travellers, Cyclists, &. The tollowing are a 1ew of our 
most popular novelties: 





Provides Instant Electric Light When and Where Wanted — round the House, 
= in the Garden, on the Road, Everywhere. Can BE Caktiep in tHe Pockrr. 
. SS No Wires, No Liquids, No ‘Danger. 6,000 Brilliant Flashes wich. ut recharg- 
~ ing, 22/6. Covered in Morocco Leather, in dark blue, red, or om. 18/0; 
‘ and Russian Leather, 21/*. Extra Batteries, 1/6 each. 


HAND LAMP DE LUXE. i ELECTRIC CICAR-LICHTER. 


SELF CONTAINED 
«BELF-CONTAINED. Lights by simply being withdrawn. 


Ma The most Noveland Useful Inventio.: EVER-READY PORTABLE 
No. 12. Highly equipped and ) of Modern Times. No Smoker shoul L 
a! 2, Ss ) | _ be without one 
i’. mate, = Longa niet ¢ Highly Polished READING LAMP. 


when Boating, ae Oak Case, with 


SUIMIEM 21429919 SIUL 


e 
a 


*-/SS ‘HIRES 


C6; clint, Driving, D. = . p for 
Covered in” Morocco Leather, i , \\\ heavily plated at ag Rm gh ad 
Hark bine, avseh'oe-ted. I 3 \ Nickel Fittings, #bin. my eg for those 
Russian Leather. 27/6 each. : Hi MW, Price complete, } ng eee + 
in Solid Ebony and Silver Fittings, oF - Refills 2 6 each Also Special Reading. Lamps 
fe . for fitting to back of chair or 


oo “ 4 Lasts many 
5 sae months. any position, lasting from C0 to 


Extra Batteries. 1/6 each. 70 hours with each battery. 
You are invited to call at our NEW SHOW ROOMS, when all our Novelties can be inspected ; or we shall be pleased to send 
full illustrated Catalogue No. 48 on receipt.of Letter; Postcard, or Telegram, to 





This Electric Walking Stick, 21/-. Extra Batteries 1/3 each. 


"Yous ©/p Sosayieg vayxg 


THE PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
102, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON. W. 





The Man and 
The Machine 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, in- 
ventor of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter, is unquestionably 
the foremost writing: 
* machine expert of the 
world. He built the first 


not only for handsome and speedy work, but to endure under the severest demands 
of actual business. The Smith Premier is free from the weaknesses of eccentric, 
unpractical construction, and to-day embodies the latest demonstrated improvements 
of this typewriter expert, who continues to devote his time and inventive geaius to 
maintain the Smith Premier where, more than ever, it now stands as 


THE WORLD'S BEST TYPEWRITER 


Send to-day for our little book, “The Premier,” explaining exactly why the Smith Premier is best; or send 
to our nearest branch office for the machine itself on a ten days’ free trial. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


14, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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/ THE COMING PROFESSION. 


No profess’on or business ofers such a broad fick! for advane-ment es Advertising 
holds out more inducements to the ambitious person than any other calling. Hf you 
possess ordinary Common Sense and Ambition we « Berysoers to make 
from £5 a week upwards It means a bright f uture tor you We tantly creating 
a demand and making opportunities for our gradue The feces ] adve rtisement 
mean something. They are the taces of English stud nt ! nswered our Advertise 
ments, wl were convinced that our Instruction would be worth its cost. They enrolled 
comple‘ed (he course, and are to-day more tian 8 sittisfied | with the result 


Successful Graduates. 


We are continually receiving letters from successful ere aduates similar to the following 
oxy Srratroup, Bucws 
Sept. 1. 790% 

Drar § to inform vou that I bave secured the job with the Ead« 

Manufa veturing re 0, Red dite h,: nd J must thank you for al the trouble you have taken 
Yours truly, Axeus Powe 

THIS IS YOUFP. “PPORTUNITY, FIT YOURSELF TO EARN 
FROM £5 PER WEEK. Write for our Handsome Illustrated Frospectus, 64 
pag.s of information and evidence, sent free on request 

READ WHAT THESE TEN GRADUATES SAY: 

ARTHUR TAYLOR. —“I have obtained MISS BR ROBERTSON.—* The amount 
the position of ad writer with ‘Cycling,’ of good, both in furthering business ability, 
the well:known cycling weekly. and thank and eduestion, is difficult to estima.e.” 
you sincercly for recommending me 4. LE PINE STRANGE (Extract from 

A. H. CLARK E.—“‘ Through the efforts ‘Caxton Magazine ”).—‘One of the m st 
of the School [ have leen suecesstul in enterprisi ng und ambitious printine firms 


Veter iat by the eprontment in Man- in the Sout’ is Strange Bro* her 
; T. BURKINSHAW.—“T found them 


WHITEL EY." The Pove-Davis Co thoronebly honcst and straightforward 
I 


back vn promises by performance Frank in pointing cut faults, and alee at 
couldn't say nore if |] wrote a hook.” giving credit when credit was duc hot 
‘The Page - Davis mere flattery.” 
logic al, practical — an C. BCH OULBS.— “* Leonsider t've Page 
rin itseli.” ho a one of the finest Lasvicucions 
p t SMITH.—** Allow me to in t 
add my rant wf thanks for the kind: ress I FI ARKIS “Tf a student is worth | 
have r <lfoom M Pasre- Davis salt, ta ture is impossible 
N ‘TI E TO LEMP LOY ERS. Firms desirous of engaging com etent advertisement- 
writer are recnested to communicate with us. We nave placed success:ul ad-w.ivers 
in some of the largest houses. This service is gratis. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY. 


hk ©) 4 x0) -1> i 0-14 ee eo), Iolo), | 
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MAKE YOURSELF OVER. 


A new and unique device called The Hypnograph has been invented for Sclf-Hypnotism. 

The idea is to use hypnotism on yourself and thus intentionally re-form your mind and character and improve 
your health through the well-koown laws of auto-suggestion. It is perfectly harmless and a most beneficial, de- 
lightful, and fascinating cxercise. 

The Hypnograph works with any one straight away. It impresses the mind with wonderful quickness 
and precision. It supplies a glorious opportu ity to rapidly develop your Will Power, Energy, Courage, 
Self-Confidence, Persistency, Concentration, and all the qualitics of mind which make for 
Success in life. 

The Hypnograph is stiictly scientific. It is to mental work what the compass is to navig tion. It 
cannot fail to help you. Until you have used it you canuot realise what a wcnderlul and beneficial thing it is. 


At presept The Hypnograph is not for sale, but is offered free in order to create an 
FREE. interest in our practical books on mental subjects. It you are sufficient'y interested to want 

The Hypnograph write for the free Iustrated Buoklet “The Power Within,” 
enclosing Id. Stamp for return postage. 


RESEARCH PUBLISHING CO. (Dept. 303), Senne een Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
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LANGLEY M Si 
ee HUSTON woes ONS, STREET LONDON, NW. er Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 


ATKINSON’ 3 PATENT oats Bi THE RADICAL -— OF RUPTURE. 


OLD Why buy new shirts when you can have your om 
Simple, Rapid, and Mite ogg "fe = i posi = See aiats on receipt of 








_ upw. mae: 
Every size, y SC ONS. in stock. Bae sn post Cc A N C E R ” 
Unpree et eeed Vaine. e 


basen A Rnctecasiacin TY Negi 





§ PER 1,000 | NEW AND REVISED EDITION. PRICE EICHTEENPENCE. 


One Shilling and Sixpence, post free, from the Author, 
H. KELWAY-BAMBER, 
Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 














a eek. ones made w2w again for a quarter of the cost ? 





tau 4 
. F, ATKINSON & CO.., Mi St., Conduit St., London, W. WHITE | ftt:d vith best quality Irish Linen Fronts, Cuffs, 
The Only Truss Worn a’ dr Bist nhl tby SINANDREW CLARK, 














and Neckbands fer 1/4. Send us your ok 


Late President of the Roy..1 Coliege of Physiciats. shirts, and they will be re- ; 
| SH l R TS) turned, carriage paid, in a MADE 
few divs, _ Cash with order, NEW F R 
J.&S. SAM UELS, . Shirt Manufacturers, ad 
& 94, 96, 93, and 100, LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL, &/ U1. 
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THE Publishers to 
Cheir Prajesties 


5 Minutes Pain Cure cr te 
FREE. — 


LINEEL LINIMENT 





















































cures Rheumatism 

cures Neuralgia in 

cures Lumbago in 

cures Sciatica 

cures Gout in 

cures Headache in 

cures F: ache in 

cures Toothache in 

cures Tic in 

cures mains in 

cures Bruises in 5 minutes. 
cures Cramp inSm 

cures Stiffness in 5 minutes. 
cures All Neurotic and Muscular Pains in 5 minut¢s, 
Cures Colds and Coughs in tires x4 or applications 


to chest and t 











The wife of the Commander-in-chicf writcs:—Counte s Roberts will 
thank the Linee! Co. to send her another bottle of Li-eel Liniment, which is 
most cxcellent. She encloses 2/9 

Nearly 20¢,000 Free Bottles of LINEEL LINIMENT have been sent 
out within the last month, in r. ‘spon € to as many letters, w hich can be seen 
atsthe Company's Offices; and in no single instanc: that has come to our 


Simply send a penny stamp, mentioning 7h%e Review of. Reviews, and a 
free bott'e will be sent by return post. Every day w- receive extrz sordins ary 
a’ id g vateful letters ‘te estifyi ing to the effic:cy of LINEEL LINIMENT in 
curing prin. It would cost a lot of money to publish all these, and ‘t is much 
more convincing and sati: factory to send you a free bottle, so that you may 


knowledge, has it been known to fail in absolutely curing pain in five minutes. 
YOU ARE NOT ASKED TO BUY, ais’ Year 
es ANS S 


Sold at all Boots’ Branches, and by Chemists and 


test it yourself. CALENDARS. 9% sy 


Stores, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. per Bottle. Toy Books, 








The leINEEL CO., Ltd., 16, Bevis Marks, London, E.C. LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK ON EVERY CARD, erc. 








S~ ICO e- 


A GENUINE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE FOR 15/2 


Plays the **X.P.” or any small cylinder Records with remarkabie clearness and 
briiliancy. Not a cheap toy, but a well-made 
musical instrument, that will afford unending 
entertanment in the home. 


Has 
Feeo ScREw 
LEATHER 
BELT 
Spe=zo 
REGULATOR 





PRICE, Columbia 


1 5 / ™ Ma 


now 1/3 cacy. 






Write for Price Book ‘*]” to 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH Co., Genl., 











NEW YORK, PARIS, BERLIN, CHICAGO. 





y= 


Don't sefid stamp if you mention this Adveitisement. 


GREAT EASTERN STREET, LONDON, 


New Columbia Graphophone. 



















E.C. 
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Sold by Stetioxs:s 
and Jeweliers. 
FOUNTAIN PEN "yeweliers. 
FIRST & BEST. Made in 5 sizes, i0/6, 16/6, and 
25/- up to £20, post free. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application. 
BIE, TODD & BARD 


MA 
93, oe ide, E.C, ; 95a, Regent St., London, W.; 3, Exchange 
8t., Man hoster: Brentano's, 37 "Ave. de I’ ‘Opera, Paris. 











Smoke a 


a) 
\s) 
is! 


Navy 
Mixture 


Mild I/ fi per ilb. Tin. 


Od. per ounce. 


Medium I/5 *" 


43d. per ounce. 
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oe i - depends upon the quantity and quality of the Blood. 


\XVI 
XXX When the tissues have been at work, there are thrown into the blood waste products, and it these be 
T -¢ ontents not eliminated, but (through any cause) detained in the blood, they influence nutrition and function, and 
Sack Cover finally produce organic disevse : 
Such disease wiil appeur in th=form of Eczema, Scroruta, Bap L EGs, UGty Biotcues, and Pimpie 
or other kinds of Sores, also KHeUMartisM and Gour. For forty years a safe and Permaneat Remedy for 
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d Cover 
- ; 7 and strong again. After hearing this I went 
0 i A Retired Police Sergeant straight toa respectable shop and purchased a 
SENDS AN INTERESTING LETTER. bottle of your world-famed Blood Mixture. | 
xiii took a dose in the shop, and after the first 
iv Mr. David Cheetham writes: ‘‘I have owed | bottle I was much better. I bought two more 
\ you a debt for a number of years, and, as the | botties, but when I had finished one of them 
iii old saying is, it is never too late to mend—it is | all my boils and pain had disappeared, and up 
nts page never too late to pay one’s debts. Some years | to the present I have never required any kind 
ili ago I was afflicted with about « score of ulcers | of medicine since, which plainly shows how 
ii and boils, or other kinds of eruptions on | thoroughly and permanently Clarke's Blood 
xi different parts of my body, legs, and arms. I | Mixture cures. I gave the other bottle I had 
XX was a police sergeant at the time, and was | to a friend who had suffered some years with 
uy advised by some of my superiors to go on the | bad legs, the effects of a severe kicking, and 
x sick list, but thinking I should be better in a | he bought two or three more bottles, which 
; few days I continued on duty under great pain. | made a perfect cure of him, and he has been 
on Meeting another police sergeant one day as I active and strong ever since. I have recom- 
; was limping along he asked what was the | mended Clarke's Blood Mixture in many othe 
1 Cover matter, and I told him I had been suffering | cases with similar results. I have no interest 
Cover for a long time with my blood. He said his | in sending this testimonial. If I had I shoukd 
s Page son had suffered for a long time with a bad leg, | not have waited all these years. I shall be 
5 Xx and after being under a doctor in the neigh- pleased to prove all I have said to anyone who 
xii bourhood, without much benefit, he was will write or call.""—(Signed) David Cheetham 
XXV advised to get some of Clarke's Blood Mixture; | 23, New York Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock 
x he did so, and a few bottles made him well Manchester. March 11, 1903. 
XIV 
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xxii OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
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xx THIS WORLD FAMED MEDICINE PERMANENTLY CURES — 
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#1.000.0C0OO 


My total annual turnover amounts in round figures to one million sterling; it has taken me 
seventeen years of constant steady progress to build up this business, and I have built it on 
principles which are calculated to ensure success, Every orJer is executed subject to seven 
days approval, if not entirely satisfied you return the goods and the transaction is closed. 

From November to June I received 18,121 Testimonial Letters. All accounts inay be paid by 
Easy Monthly Payments, or, if you prefer to pay Cash you are entitled to important bonus advantages, 


ANY DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





Mention the Number oj the Catalogue you require. 








1. WATCHES. 

All my well-known Watch Specialities 
fully illustrated and described. My 
Watch Department is the Largest Watch- 
Sales concern in the World. 

2. TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 
Thousands: of illustratious. Every 
known Tool and Machine is supplied on 
Easy Terms of Payment. 

3. FURNITURE. 

Every Furnishing requirement is illus 
trated. My System of Furnishing by 
Easy Instalmeuts is fully explained. 
From £5 to £500, Special Arrangements, 

4. MANTLES AND COSTUMES. 

A beautiful Album of the Fashions of 
the Season. 


GENT’S TAILORING. 
This Stylish Department, is splendidly 
equipped, and is probably the Largest 
Clothing Business in Great Britain. 





6. BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Beautifully illustrated. A Splendid 
choice of the Newest Ideas in Foot Wear. 
Contractor to His Majesty's Government. 


7. BOOKSELLING DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue describes a vast assortment 
of Standard and Current Literature. 


8 SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE. 
The produce of my own Ffctorics ilius 
trated and fully described. 

Hotel ana Shinping Orders a Speciality 


9. GLASS, CHINA, LAMPS, & STOVES. 
Dinner and Tea Services, Toilet a:d 
Bedroom Ware, Lamps,Stoves, <e. 

10. CLOCKS, 

Every known style and make supplied 
on Easy Terms of Payment. 


11. GENERAL DRAPERIES, etc. 
Dress Goods, Blankets, Sheets, Furs, 
Ladies Outfitting, Babies’ and Children's 
Clothing, etc. 


12, GOLD JEWELLERY & DIAMONDS. - 


Engagement and Wedding Rings, Brace- 

jets. Brooches, and all kinds of God 

Ornaments, fully illustrated & described. 
13, GENERAL FANCY GOODS. 

Bays. Umbrellas, Albums, every kind of 

Leather Goods for Wedding Presents 

and Home Use. 





14, CAMERAS AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
Hundreds of Desigus by the imost re 
liable makers. 


15. BICYCLES AND DOMESTIC 
MACHINERY Cycles of al! kinds, 
Mail Carts. Perambulators. Washing and 
Wring’-¢ Machines, Sewing & Kuitting 
Machine .. Knife Cleaning Machines. ete. 
Lxclusive Desiyns tor the present season 
supplied on Easy ’ayment Terms. 


16. MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, . 
Pianos, Organs, and every known 
Musical Iustrument supplied on Easy 
Payment Terms. 


17. ARMY AND NAYY. 
A Catalogue illustrating Watches, Jewel 
lery, Cutlery, Plate. Clothing, &c., &c., 
8 ecially compiled to meet the require- 
ments of all grades of the services. 


18. COLONIAL DEPARTMENT. 
A comprehensive volume ‘44 pdges 
Thousands of iilustrations and prices of 
Goods in every Department. The fivest 
wo°k of reference published for o:eign 
and Colonial Trade Special Cash 
Disqount for Shipping Orders. 


19. HARNESS AND VEHICLES 


_ of every description. 














Agents wanted in spare time. Liberal Commission. Write for terms. 


GSGGMEG go, DIVISION STREET, SHEFFIELD. 











ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


BARGAINS. —By Cooke, Grubb, Wray, Dollond, etc., 3 to 
8 inch Object Glasses, some Equatorials for sale, half price ; 
also Binocular Microscopes ; Photographic Apparatus ; 
X’ Ray Apparatus; Lantern Slid’s and Effects. Lists, 3d. 
W. C. HUGHES, Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, 
Kingsland, London, N., England. 


WALTHAM 


Icilma. 


Nature’s secret for cleansing the Skin, and preserving it from 


the effets of hard water, cold. heat. age, or irritation. Send 
two Id, stamps for two samples (different scents) of Icilma 
Fluor Cream ; perfect for the Complexion. — 





ICILMA (Dept. 66), 142, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 





Any Jeweller will tell you of 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


and he will tell you that, in every grade, they stand 
FIRST IN THE WATCH TRADE 
for Accuracy and Reliability. The Quality lies in 


Or: {cl oh 
the Movement, and the Highest Grade Movement 


HAVE FOUND may be had in any quality of case, as movements 


over 11,000,000 Purchasers, oe Sern eee ae. 


AND ARE IDEAL Booklet No. 17 is a Full Description of 
CHRISTM AS PRESENTS. Waltham Watches, post free. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON (Wholesale only), 125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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CHAMBERLAIN AND THE CHIMAERA. 
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The Town Crier.) [Oct. 2. 
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hting those forcizn chaps. 
uLL (The Strong Man): “I don't want rf stuff! 
chains and weights off. I can hold my own thn. 
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John Bull.) 
~- The Earl of Halsbury. 
Lord High Chancellor. 























” Yokn Bull] 
The Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, V.P. 


Colonial Secretary. 


























Morning Leader:} ( [Oct. 16. 
Joseph’s Coat. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Consistent, Birmingham.” 


There are still a few vacant spaces. Early application should be made 
by wire to “f Consistent, Birmingham.” 














Bulletin.) 
Come in and Unite. 

David Evans, an ex-Mayor or Beadle or other unimportant person 
from London, has been explaining in recent interviews that he is 
shocked at the narrow-mindedness of Australians who show no desire 
for closer union. If Australia is narrow Evans’ own crowd is certainly 
wide enough. 


























Weekly Freeman | 
L’Enfant Terrible. 








Cartoon of the Day. 








“1 ah an outsiser,——” 
P [Me Chamberlain at C1 


Morning Leader.| 
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ing, WANTED, @ young man of god address, ti 
Oakes position at @ liberal saia: 
ply, MRE» nsable ; every oprortunity for “rap a: 
nr ne Seog ess 759 “Daily Mail.’ London. 
Mre| WANTED, 1 for October Ist, man and ak ee asl 
houseke+pers at the «ffices of the Zoological 


The above advertisement, taken from a dai'y paper, tells its own 

story. Ths best atghgeet in every walk or life cun only be effi- 

ciently occupied by those poss¢ssing good memories. Einploycrs 
demand it in employees. 


A Failing Memory 


is the First Evidence of vy aap eh pool 
No matter what vour position in life may be, a good mem 
cannot fail to be of inestimable value to you It 34 absolutely 
necessary to success. ‘The poorest memory may be ceveloped 
and stenetenet ee proper training, just as the muscles are 
per course of physical exercise, 


The Pelman System 


of Memory Training, 


Invaluable alike to the Eusiness Man and 
Student. 

Taught in six languages. Requires only a few minut>s ¢aily, and 
is 89 simple a child can master it. Mr. Pelman’s boo< 
“Memory Training: Its Laws and Their 
Application to Practics! Life,” 

Sent Post FREE. Write now—before you furgct. 
The Pelman School of Memory Training, 
2, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
RANCHES :— 

CHICAGO, 1°99, Masonic Temple. PARIS, Ave. de Neuilly, 109, 
MUNICH, Mozartstrasse, 9. MELBOURNE, G.P.U., Box 402 
NATAL: Lynn Buildings, Durban. 























BY ROYAL 
WARRANT TO 


HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING 


9 
0 Ss 
tecr Cocoa 
Free Gift Boxes 


of choice chocolates are given to users of 
Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa who save the coupons 
enclosed in each tin. Full particulars, with 
collecting sheet and some free coupons to begin 
with, sent on receipt of post-card with name 


and address, Children can collect. Write— 


“Elect Coupons,” 
ROWNTREE, R.V. Dept., YORK. 
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Artistic Furnishing 








The J. G. GRAVES’ 
SYSTEM OF.... 
FURNISHING... 











Embodies every element of satisfac- 
tion which the most exacting customer 
could desire. We hold one of the 
finest stocks of finished goods ready 
for immediate selection, and will give 
estimates and expert advice free by 
post. 

Advantageous arrangements for 
gradual payment may be made in 
strict confidence for all orders from 
£5 to £500 and upwards, 

J. G. GRAVES’ guide to high-class 
furnishing is sent post free on appli- 
cation. Designs and estimates for 
special fittings in any part of the 
United Kingdom supplied free. 














aha G. GRAVES, 














22. Division St., SHEFFIELD. J 





UNITARIAN READING—FREE. 


MARTINEAU—“ Five points of Christian Faith.” 
PAGE HOPPS—‘‘ Where ‘id the Bible Come From ?”’ 


FLETCHER S. WILLIAMS—“ The Religion the Age Wants.” 


These publications sent free, also information on Unitarianism. Aly by 


letter to—MISS F, HILL, 13, Christchurch Road, Hampstead, 





Barler’s Ideal Oil Heater 
for warming Halls, Passages, Bedrooms, Bath- 
rooms, Nurseries, Conservatories, &c. Gives 
reat heat— healthful heat—from little oil. No 


smoke. No Smell. No Glass Chimney. New 
Burner and improved Oil Fount. 80,000 in use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices from 21/- to 60/- 
Full Descriptive Booklet Free. 
J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. O.H. 6, 
171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Minneapolis Fournal.} (Oct. 8. 
Your Move! 


Minneapolis F-urnai.| 


A Touc:down Imminent. 


Only the little Jap quarter-back between Russia and the goal. 

















Minneapolis Fournal.} {Sept. 17. 


The English Jonah. 


With a prospect for an uncomfortable time for the whale. 
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Minneapolis Fournal.) [Oct. 9. 


The Terrible Example. 
Tue Democratic Party: “ There, Uncle Sam is listening, and my only 
remaining issue is a goner.” 











MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 
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Hindi Punch.) [Sepi. 27, 
Hind’s New Guardsman. 


: "S2 ater , an’: e hi i a P 
You can lead a hors: to water, but you can’t make him drink. Hinp: “My new Guardsman, eh? Well, let us forget and forgive the 
past. You were, anyhow, true to the salt of Bellona, your late mistress. 
Prove equally ximak ha/d/ to your new mistress, and be vigilant and loyal !’ 


Minneapolis Fournal.| 





{Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India for nearly nine years, 
a notably tenacious placeman, having resigned his post, Mr. Brodrick, late 
War Secretary, whose recent attempt to foist the cost of the South African 
gar.ison on India proved a failure, has been selected to fill the vacancy | 
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Minneapolis Fournal.| [Oct. 14. Le Grelot:] [0 a em 
Dowie would give New York a Lift. 


The modern Elijah has taken on a pretty heavy cargo this trip. 














A French View of the Italian Royal Visit to France. 
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Grandma’s 
Smile. 


“ Well,” Granny said, “when I was reared, 
Of Quaker Oats we never heer’d!” 
Then on-her dear old face appeared 

The Smile that won't come off. 








[Sepé. 27. 
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TURKISH BATH 
CABINET. 


The Simplest. 
Most Economical. 
Most Satisfactory 
Folds into 1 in. 

space. 
Weighs abou 

11 ib. 

The System of 
Heating is perfect 
Thousands of 
Delighted Users. 
Valuabie boox. 


A Natural 
Remedy for 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, influenza, 
Asthma, .Catarrh, 


Neuralgic 
Troubles. 


Eczema, and all 
Skin disorders. 
Recommended by 


Leading 
Physicians. 


Prices from 30/-. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd. (Dept. 29) 
121, Newgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


NOTHIN HET AE LAL 








af 


0 A: 7c , a - 
WECTRICITYIYA 


The ONLY 
Porridge Cake & 


Warm a biscuit, 
and then serve. 
Simply pour on 
milk, and add 
sugar Or salt. 


Samples Free. in 
C.E. Ingersoll, 329 St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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Minneapolis F¥ournal.] 


The Alaska Boundary Commission. 


Uncle Sam seems to have made his distance. 


[Oct. 26. 
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Neue GlihlichterJ 





[Vienna. 


A suggestion for a saf2 method f exhibiting the German Emperor to 
his luving subjects. 





Bulletin. | Sept. 20 


Not Laying to his Book. 


Sir Thomas Lipton is disturbed at the delays, his presence being required 
in England in connection with his business. —Cad/e. 


** Say, open, Mister, I want thrippenceworth of rashers.”” 




















Weekly Freeman.) j Oct. 24. 
Under which Flag? 


Par: ‘I don’t see my motto on either of your flags, so I’ll wait till you 
think better of it.” 
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er 


No Dinner is Complete 


WITHOUT THE 


Digestive Tonic 


Relish for food and power to digest it, are essential to sound health, for cnly by the 
digestion and assimilation of food can the wear and tear of bodily tissue be replenished 
and life sustaincd. When digestion fails, as in dyspepsia or indigestion, both Dody and 
brain are starved, and the patient becomes languid and weak, incapa>le cf active, 
vigoro.s effort, or clear, sustained :hought. Headaches, loss of appetite, pains after eating, 
fulness at the chest, palpitation, anemia, and sleeplessness, are but a few of the many 
disorders which have their or.gin in imperfect digestion and nutrition. Thirty drops of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, taken daily after meals, mates fo d nourish you. It gives tone and 
vitality to the stomach, liver, and intestines, thus ensuring the thorough digestion and 
assimilation of feod. Compounded of fruits, roots, and herbs, it is a diges:ive tonic of 
unequalled value, p:oducing none of the evil after-effects so commonly caused by 
so-called ‘ pick-me-ups” and alccholic :timulants, 


EIGEL S 


SYRUP 


Mrs. Mary Rogers, Fay Gate, Ho:sham, Sussex, writing on May 2, 1903, says :— 
“T have pleasure in telling you of the benefit I derived from your Seigel’s Syrup, when 
I was suffering {rom indigestion. My illness began with loss of appetite, and a general 
low and depressed feeling. I could not eat, and my strength failed rapidly. I suffered 
much from headaches, dizziness, and nervousn ss, and though I consulted doctors and 
took quantities of medicine, 1 got no better until, on the recommendation of a friend, I 
tried Mother Seigel’s Syrup. After taking a few doses I felt myself getting better. My 
appetite returned, I was again able to sleep soundly, and soon lost the drowsiness, 
headaches, and dizziness, and was as well as ever. I think Se gel’s Syrup is a splendid 
medicine, and shall always recommend it.” 


The World’s Antidote 


FOR 


INDIGESTION. 





| 
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Minneapolis ¥ournal.| 
Fattening Fast. 


(Sept. ts. 














Utk.) (Sept. 18. 
Prince Ferdinand of Eulgaria on the 
War Path. 














South Africart News.| 
Paying Patriotism. 


‘* Loyal! Of conrse, they are loyal; it would be monstrous if 
they were not.” 


{Sept. 30. 








Fischietto.) 
An Italian View of John Bull and the Earth. 
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TAKE THE HINT. 


You cannot do better than 

Waterman's Ideal—the perfect 

Fountain | en, use. ‘in the Royal 

Family. Distinguished writing men 

use iteverywhere, and y raise it for its 
reliability and time-saving qual ties. 

From 10/6, of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 

In Stlver and Go'd for Presentation. 

Dainty Illustrated Brochure, *‘ All about 

Pens,” post-free from— 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, 
LONDON, E.c. 





}; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxxi. 








The New 


BOVRIL picture. 


BovrtL LIMITED have secured the famous 
painting exhibited in this year’s Royal 
Academy, entitled 
“THE LEOPARD SKIN,” 

by Mr. I. SNOWMAN. This charming domes- 
tic scene is a fitting contrast to the pair of 
war subjects already given, and is repro- 
duced in even bet er style, and on nner and 
heavier plate paper. The gravure measures 
29 by“183 inches, and is printed on fine plate 
paper 40 by 30 inches, free from advertising 
matter. 

Every bottle of Bovril (1-0z. to 16-0z.) is accom- 
panied by a coupon, and a leaflet giving full particu- 
lars and a small reproduction of the picture 


(Coupons for the ‘‘ Kitchener" picture are available 
for this yravure. ) 
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Full Descriptive * Bath Bock” post free, 


J. FOOT & SON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Dept. C.B. 6, ° 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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RUPTURE GAN BE CURED. 


Dr: W. 8. Rice, the Well Known London Specialist, 
Proves This Statement by Testimcnials From 
All Parts of the Country. 


In conversing with people from various parts of the country, 
one is surprised tu find how prevalent is the belief thai ruptur- is 
incurabie. Th.sis causcd no doubt by the failure of the operation 

: as @ radical cure, as well as by ‘ll- 
fitting trusses. But a treatment has 
been invented and perfected, and has 
been in use for years, that has effected 
thousands of cures in all parts of the 
world. The numerous testimon als 
received prove conclusively that rup- 
tare can be cured, and by a very simple 
heme method, causing no pain, danger, 
operation, or loss of time from work. 
A book describing this method of cure 
has been written by Dr. W. 8. Rice 
(Dept. 927), 8 and 9, Stonecutter Street, 
London, E.C., who will gladly send you 
acopy free of all cost, as well as a free 
sampie «f his method, upon appli- 
f caton. The portrait is of Mr. H. J. 
Wb, Manuell, 47, Marion Street, South 

Splotlands, Cardiff, a well-known 
Mr. H. J. MANUELL., erector of bridges, who has been cured 
by this method, after suffering 11 years, 
He says: “It is a pleasure to say the Rice method has cured my 
rupture. It is certainly a God-send to ruptured people. I had 
suffered 11 years, and although my work is very heavy I have had no 
further trouble from the rupture. No hing conld give me greater 
pleasure than to recommend this wonderful method of cure.” 

De 105 delay in sending for this valuable book. It is very 
interesting reading to say the least, and if you use the me‘hod of 
treatment described therein you will be well paid for your trouble. 
Thousands cured. Write at once—to-day. Now is your opportunity. 
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ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS, ARMS, HANDS, 
AND EYES. 


GROSSMITH’S 


Prize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation for 
excellence of construction and durability. 
They are most com/ortable, exceedingly light 
in weight and unsurpassable in their life-like 
movements. 


The Prize Medal 
ARTIFICIAL EYES 


are easily adjusted, and the col urs p rfectly 
matched ; mobility can generallv be obtained 
in accordance wivh the action of the natural 


eye. 










PRIZE MEDALS: 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 


Established in Fleet Street, 17Co. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free of * 





W. R. GROSSMITH, 119, Strand, London. 








xiv; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page »xxi. 







































On THE AMERICAN CON- 
TINENT, you will do 
well to travel on The 
Overland Limited, from 
Chicago to California, 
via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


All points north and west 
and southwest of Chicago 
reached quickly and in- 
expensively by this line. 
We can arrange your 
entire trip toand through 
America and return. 
Descriptive booklet free. 


J. JACKSON & SONS, 
18 Chapel Street and 10 St. George’s Crescent, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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A CHANCE FOR ALL TO OBTAIN 
A BOTTLE OF THE FAMOUS 








Ensures Magnificent Tresses 
KOKO 
being a 
strong 
Nerve 
Tonic is 
<trength- 













It pcsitively 
eradicates dandriff. 
Prevents hair 
falling and turning 
grey. 


pen reels. enirg 
Ensures luxuriant to the 
et brain. 


brilliant tresses. 


Koko has been 
supplied by 
Special Commands 
to 


H.1.M. the 
Empress of Russia, 
Queen of Greece, 

&c, 








KOKO is used by the Princesses 
of our Royal Family. 





KOKO ACTS AS A HAIR FOOD. 


It cleanses and refreshes the scalp and feeds the hair follicles. 
It strengthens thin or weak hair, and produces thick, luxuriant, 
glossy, brilliant tresses. 

It makes harsh, brittle, dry, dull, or faed hair lustrous and silky. 

It arrests falling hair and prevents baldness, positively 
eradicates dandriff, and by its invigorating and stimulating 
action induces renewed growth. 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 
A4@/6 TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 1/6 


Any reader forwarding the Coupon attached 
with P.O. for 1/6 and four stamps to pay 
postage will receive a special 4/6 12-02. botile 
of KOKO, providing it is ordered not !ater than 
10 days from date of this Coupon. We make 
this offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once tried, and this large bottle 
gives it a fair trial. Address all orders with 
Coupon to— 


The KOKO MARICOPAS Co., Ltd., 
16, Bevis Marks, London. 
KOKO is sold by all Chemists, &c., at 1/-, 2/6, & 4/6 per bottle. 











SPECIAL 
COUPON. 


Review of 
Reviews. 


] Vov.15, 1903 
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TAY 


DEAF HEAR 


A SWORN 
DECLARATION 


of 143, St. Ann’s Road, 
South Tottenham, in the 
County of London, do solemn- 
ly, sincerely, and truly deciare 


as follows: 

“For a period of nearly twenty years 
i have suffered from deafness of a 
very severe nature, and for its cure 
have undergone, from time to time, 
four operations, which, however, 
have been unsuccessful. 

“‘ About-six weeks ago particulars of the Murray 
Ear Drum were brought before me through answer- 
ing an advertisement, and I purchased a set of 
these Orums. 

“ fiamediately upon the insertion of one ot the 
Druins into my ears I experienced benefit, and since 
the first insertion my hearing has completely re- 
turned to me in a way which I should never have an- 
ticipated, and I have ne hesitation in recommending 
the use of the Murray Ear Drum to all those who 
have suffered as I have in the past 

‘And I make this solemn declaration, conscien- 
tiously believing ths same to be true, and by virtue 
of the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835 

‘Declared by me at Lower Tottenham, in the 
County of Middlesex, this 30th day of June, 1g0 


“ (Signed) ta $. toncte 


Before me (Signed), de HOWARD AVERY, 
1 Commi 


stoner for Oath 


In order that no ene m e in 

ignorance 0 Ss onderful > 

covery, att iat J 100 5 

been prepared which scribe: 

e of this inv , an 

’ ‘onte nvi esti- 


By sending 


| ROBERT GEORGE SMITH, 


st 
monials from those who have its value 
your name and address to URRAY COMPANY 12, 
CENTURY HOUSE, REGENT ST. ON, W., you will receve 
this book tree, “Write to-day and it will not’ be long before 
you are again hearing. 
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J. G. GRAVES WATCHES 


Send only 5/- to start with 


THE “‘EXPRESS’’ (2 
ENGLISH LEVER, 


will then be forwarded to 
your address for Free lest 
and Examination; if you 
are satisfied the purchase 
can be completed in nine 
more monthly payments of 
5/- each. If you are not 
satisfied, return the Watch, 
and your deposit will be 
refunded in full. 
Important Advantages offered 
to Cash Purchasers. 
powmns came 

SPECIFICATION. 
First-grade English Lever 
Movement, Capped and 
Jewelled, Safety Winding 
Pinion, Chronometer 
Balance, Keyless or Key- 
winding, Dia! as illustrated, 
or Extra Heavy Figures if 

uired, Massive Sterling 
Silver (Hall-marked) Cases. 
Warranted 7 years. 




























LARGEST WATCH-SALES FIRM IN THE WORLD 
la eeneeenetanneentneeenl 

No. 1 Watch Catalogue (Free). Hand- 
somely Illustrated Book of all kinds of 
Watches, post free to al! annlicants. 

PROFITABLE AGENCIES offered to 
persons in regular employment. Liberal 
Commission. Write for Terms. 


J.G.GRAVES 22 DIVISION ST., SHEFFIELD 


LCOHOLIC 
EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant 
Nervous Diseases. 


















Cured at home by the _ recognised 
Turvey Treatment. ‘Success testified by 
Officials of the C.E.T.S. London Diocesan 
Branch, &c., and publicly demonstrated 
before a Medical Committee. 


The Daily Chronicle says: 
«A Remarkable Success.” 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT 


can be sent to any part of the World. 
Consultation personally or by post, 
without charge. Write for Treatise and 
Consultation Form (free). 

SECRETARY, 


Che Curvey Treatment Co., Lid., 


9, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, LONDON. 
























































INSIDE or OUTSIDE HEATER. 


AGRAND INVENTION 


for taking TURKISH-RUSSIAN BATHS at home for 142. each. 
per er millions of ae and draws out the poisuns which cause 
Thousands enje 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


weekly. It Beautifies Complexion, Prevents Disease, Cures Colds, 
Fevers, Rheumat sm, Influenza, and all Blood, Skin, Kidney, and 
Nerve Troubles. ‘GUARANTEED. 30 days’ trial allowed. 

The ‘‘Century” is the original portable Hygienic Cabinet with 
the patented pete top, and has no comparison with those built 
of wood. It has the most perfect heater for use 
inside or outside. 

Prices complete from 258. to £6 158. 
78s. Gd. BOOK FREE TO BUYERS. 
FREE ON RE VEST.—Valuable Book —*‘ Health, Strength, 
and Hygiene.” frite tu-day for Catalogue No. 5, mentioning 
Review of Reviews. 
CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. 
(Dept. 5), 203, Regent Street, London, W. 








































The Monotony of 





Plain Vegetables. 





HOW TO VARY IT. 


Plain Vegetables have a sameness, about ther that is apt to 
become very monotonous. ‘The only way of overcoming this is 
to serve them with Sauces made with a good thickening of 


Brown @G Polson’s 
“PATENT ” 


Corn Flour. 


In this way a wonderful variety can be obtained. — Fer instance 
you can have Cauliflower au Gratin, Tomato Sauce, Gratin 
Sauce, Dutch Sauce, Mushroom Sauce, Butter Sauce, Brown 
Sauce, and many other additions to vegetables, each of which 
will be found to be a great improvement. _ Plain and practical 
instructions for making these various sauces are given in Brown 
and Polson’s new booklet, ‘‘ Simple Fish and Vegetable Sauces.” 
Send 1d. stamp to Brown and Polson, Paisley, and the booklet 
will be forwarded. It has been prepared by Mr. Ch. 
Herman Senn, the well-known authority on Cookery, and 
contains much useful information, 
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ROSS pris Fei GLAsses 
HAVE NO EQUAL. 


High Power and Large Field 


Combined with Portability and Light Weight. 
An ideal glass for either military or Sporting 
purposes, 


Power 8 times. ... price £8 10 O net. 
s9, 10 op... are, 99, COG s 
» 12 5 «+» vy 10100 ,, 


of Telescopes, Field Glasses, 
Lists Free Photographic Apparatus &c. 





OPTICIANS, 111, New Bond St., London, W., 
ROSS, res and 31, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S,W. 





Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation. 


NEAVES’ 
FOOD. 


Che Best and Cheapest Infants’ Food. 





\dmirabl yf: “ye 5s 

to the wants of In- 

! fants.” —Sir CHas. 

_ A.Camgron, C.B. 
M.D. 
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The * Penny Illustrated Paper’’ says: ‘‘In The ‘‘ Sheffield Independent’’ says: © 
‘ANTIPON’’ ““ ANTIPON'’ 


the world is made richer by a marvellous is a preparation which bids fair to revolutionise 
discovery.’’ medical science.” 















































The Marvellously Successful Permanent 
Cure for Corpulence. 


HOSE who carefully read the leading organs of opinion must have 
been struck by the remarkable concensus of appreciation in favour 
of “ ANTIPON,” the newly-discovered specific for the Permanent Cure 
of Corpulency. It has been universally welcomed. Many eminent 
medical men, specially requested to report upon the efficacy and quality 
of the ingredients of ‘‘ ANTIPON,” have been unanimous in their praise, 
and have pronounced it of the utmost value and entirely harmless to the 
most delicate person, In “ANTIPON” the world possesses at last a 
radical and lasting cure for obesity, which is not only a disease in itself, 
but one that causes others. “ ANTIPON ” has a special action possessed 
by no other remedy in anything like the same degree. Whilst rapidly 
absorbing and eliminating the excessive fat, both internal and subcu- 
taneous, it acts as a marvellous tonic, increasing strength, renewing 
vitality, bracing up the nervous system, and giving back the energy of 
youth, together with elegance of figure and grace of movement. 


Stoutness of Years’ Standing in Either Sex 


can be positively and permanently cured by a comparatively short course 
of “ANTIPON,” Within a day and a night of taking the first dose 
there is a proved reduction varying from 8 oz. to 3 Ibs., succeeded by a 
steady daily diminution of weight until all superfluous fat is destroyed 
and normal proportions are regained. The cure is then complete and 
lasting, and the doses may be discontinued without fear of the fat re- 
developing. No drastic rules as to food and drink are required. The 
appetite, greatly improved by the tonic properties of “ ANTIPON,” must 
be fully satisfied, so that healthy muscular tissue may take the place of 
the flabby muscle from which the fatty infiltrations have been driven. 
“ANTIPON” has a marked tonic effect upon the digestive organs, 
perfecting the digestive process, and thus preventing the accumulation 
of waste undigested matter in the system. “ ANTIPON” is an agree- 
able, liquid, non-mineral preparation of a wine-like appearance, and is 
taken without the slightest discomfort or inconvenience. Permanent 
elegance and sounder health are the priceless gifts conferred by a short 
and economical course of “ ANTIPON.” 
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can be had of Chemists, Stores, &c., price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 

bottie, from stock or on order, or, should any difficulty arise, may be obtained 

(on sending cash remittance), free, under private pac e, direct from 
the le Manufacturers— 


THE ““ANTIPON” COMPANY, 13, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
: Telegraphic Address: “CORPULENCE, LONDON.” 
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